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2  THE  SECOND  SON. 

their  jewels  defective,  rather  a  point  of  pride  than 
of  humiliation  for  the  family.  It  was  also  rather  a 
feather  in  their  cnp  that  the  entail  embraced  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  their  possessions  ;  for  had  it  not 
heen  broken  in  haste  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  order  to  leave  the  heir  free  to  follow  Prince  Chaiiie 
without  ruining  the  family  in  case  the  Hanoverians 
should  hold,  as  happened,  the  winning  side? 

This  step,  however,  is  a  very  important  one,  when 
the  family,  and  not  the  individual  possessor,  is  taken 
into  view.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  law  of 
natural  justice  requii-es  the  abrogation  of  all  such 
restrictions  as  those  involved  in  laws  of  primogeni- 
ture and  entail.  But  there  are,  as  usual  with  most 
human  questions,  two  ways  of  looking  at  this  matter. 
If  you  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  it  is  only 
right  that  you  should  have  the  power  of  dividing  it 
among  your   descendants,  or  (which  is  still  another 
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Itroiight  up  as  eldest  sons  usiiaUy  are,  without  any 
aianii  oe  tu  Lis  future,  or  idea  that  tiuder  any  possi- 
bility he  could  be  displaced  from  his  natural  position. 
He  had  been  in  the  Guards  in  his  youth,  and  had 
passed  that  blossoming  portion  of  hia  existence  with- 
out any  discredit,  if  also  without  any  gpecial  use.  He 
had  withdrawn,  however,  from  a  life  somewhat  too 
expensive  for  his  allowance  and  circumstances  some 
years  before  the  beginning  of  this  history,  and,  with 
occasional  absences  for  pleasure  or  adventure,  lived  at 
home,  managing  as  much  of  the  business  of  the  estate 
as  his  father  permitted  to  pass  out  of  his  own  bauds, 
looking  after  the  stables,  hunting  a  little,  and  finding 
enougit  to  occupy  him  in  that  busy  idleness  of  country 
life  which  is  so  seductive  and  looks  so  much  like  im- 
portant work  wlien  the  doer  of  it  has  nothing  else  to 
do.  Roger  was  not,  however,  ignorant  of  what  men 
have  to  do  in  regions  where  eitistence  is  less  easy.  He 
had  been,  as  people  say,  a  £;reat  deal  about  the  world. 
He  had  taken  that  round  which  to  young  men  of  the 
present  day  stands  in  the  place  of  the  grand  tour 
whioh  their  forefathers  took  with  more  or  less  advan- 
tage in  the  nay  of  culture  and  art.  He  had  been  all 
over  America,  he  was  still  part  owner  of  a  Califor- 
nian  nuiche,  he  had  touched  at  Japan,  and  he  knew 
familiarly  many  a  place  which,  a  generation  ago,  only 
sailors  by  profession  or  merchants'  clerks  knew  any- 
thing about.  How  much  good  all  these  \-aried  experi- 
ences had  done  hint  it  would  Lte  hard  to  say,  but  they 
had  at  lea&t  contributed  with  many  other  influences  to 
form  tlie  man. 

Kdmund.  the  second  son,  was  of  a  very  different 
mould.  He  was  one  of  those  who  are  untraveled,  and 
have  not  knocked  about  or   roughed  it,  as  it  is  the 
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fashion  to  do ;  that  ia  to  say,  he  knew  Europe  and  the 
great  countries  which  have  marched  with  hia  own 
through  the  comparatively  modem  lovels  of  history, 
and  he  knew  books  and  rather  iiuire  art  than  was  good 
for  him.  He  had  a  mild  little  fortune  of  his  own,  de- 
rived from  his  mother  ;  tlie  just  enough  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  very  bad  for  a  young  man  by  inducing  him 
to  believe  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  anytliing  for 
himself,  but  which  the  present  wi-iter  takes  the  liberty 
of  believing  is  sometimes  very  good  for  a  young  man, 
keeping  him  out  of  the  rEinks  of  the  struggling  with- 
out that  sense  of  guilt  and  helplessness  which  must 
always  characterize  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  poor. 
Edmund  cared  little  for  game,  great  or  small ;  he  was 
not  interested  in  savage  life,  whether  that  of  the 
hunter,  or  the  cattle  owner,  or  the  aboriginal,  though 
more  in  tlie  last  than  in  the  first.  He  was  a  nmn 
■somewhat  without  motive  in  the  world,  reading  a  great 
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u[Mii  tlie  bouae.  It  ie  tme  that  moet  of  the  inlmhi- 
tants  at  Melcombe  were  glad  to  have  Lim  there ;  but 
those  very  qualities  which  niiule  everybody  pleased  to 
Aee  him  diuiiniehed  the  importance  of  his  goin^  away, 
lie  gtive  so  little  trouble  that  no  one  iiiiMse<)  him, 
thoogh  wheu  lie  waa  at  home  tli6  fact  that  he  gave 
little  trouble  waa  his  highest  praise. 

Stephen  was  the  one  who  turned  the  house  upside 
(town,  when  he  appeared.  He  was  a  soldier,  with  his 
regiment,  spending  only  his  intervals  of  leave  (and 
not  always  those)  at  Melcombe.  But  no  one  could  be 
nnder  any  doubt  on  the  subject  when  Stei)hen  was  at 
home.  Ue  had  everything  altered  to  suit  his  pleasure; 
evea  Mr.  Mitford,  who  never  departed  from  his  rules, 
wM  nnoonsoiously  thruHt  out  of  them  on  Sti>phen's  re- 
turn, and  thought  nothing  of  it.  This  not  because 
he  was  the  favorite.  He  could  not  be  said  to  be  the 
^vorite.  He  was  too  noiay,  too  imperious,  for  that 
part.  He  had  not  the  sweetness,  the  persuasiveness, 
which  procures  one  of  a  family  his  own  way.  He  got 
tlie  upper  hand  because  he  insisted  upon  it.  None  of 
the  others  ftlt  themselves  able  to  oppose  Stephen.  As 
for  Edmund,  he  shrunk  at  once  from  any  controversy, 
feeling  that  he  must  go  to  the  wall ;  and  Roger  would 
give  in  with  a  growl,  saying  in  his  mustaclie  that  the 
frilow  was  not  hero  for  long,  or  else  —  Mr.  Mitfonl 
yielded  with  a  still  worse  grace,  but  he  did  yield  also. 
—  ofaieily  because  he  felt  it  umlignitted  to  engage  in 
lUiy  strife  unless  he  was  certain  to  be  ^-ictorioua,  anil 
that  oould  never  be  certain  when  it  was  Stephen  who 
WAS  the  antagonist.  Stephen  did  not  mind  in  the  least 
what  weapons  he  used.  He  would  spealc  of  his  father's 
age  ia  a  way  which  made  Mr.  Mitford  furious.  "  I 
don't  want  to  disturb  you,  sir,  at  your  time  of  life. 
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One  knows,  of  course,  that  habit  is  more  than  second 
nature  with  old  people,"  "  Who  the  deuce  do  you 
mean  by  your  old  people?  "  Mr.  Mitford  would  shout 
in  a  passion,  conscious  of  being  only  sixty-seven,  and 
well  out  of  Bight  yet  of  the  thi-eescore  and  ten  years. 
The  servants  invariably  flew  to  execute  Mr.  Stephen's 
onlers.  Anything  for  a  quiet  life,  they  said.  And 
thua  it  was  that  without  going  out  of  his  course  to 
conciliate  anybody,  or  troubling  himsoif  about  making 
it  up  to  tbem,  Stephen  got  most  things  his  own  way. 
He  was,  perhaps,  the  handsomest  of  his  family,  as 
features  and  merely  physical  attributes  go.  He  was 
taller  than  hia  brothers,  he  was  .better  at  all  out-door 
pursuits ;  or  perhaps  it  was  beciiuso  he  always  said  he 
was  the  best  that  everybody  thought  so.  Then  he  had 
the  reputation  of  being  op^n-handed  and  lilieral.  be- 
(■ause  people  who  are  so  noisy  and  impulsive  generally 
3  careless  of  money  as  they  are  of  other  people's 
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I  to  the  hojs,  but  thought  young  ladies  were  beat  in  the 

I  school-room,  and  kept  the  govei-ntrsscs  at  a  haughty 

t  distance.      The   young  ladies  were  timid  girls,  who 

irere  frighteued  of  their  bi-others,  and  thought  Mrs. 

Simmons    quite    right.       Somehow  or  other,  noboiJy 

quite  knew  how,   two  of  them  married  out  of  that 

!  school-room,  and  esca]ied  into  what  we  must  hope  was 
a  better  life.     One  little  girl  was  still  left  at  home. 
Her  name  was  Katherine,  but  she  bad  not  tlie  vigor 
which  that  name  implies.     To  have  called  her  Kate 
voold  have  been  impossible,  or  even  Katie.     The  uni- 
Tersal  sense  of  those  who  knew  her  averted  this  false 
nomenclature  by  calling  her  Nina,  supposed  to  bo  a 
contraction  of  the  last  syllable  of  her  name,  as  it  U  of 
BO  many  names.    SIfe  was  nearly  eighteen  at  the  period 
to  which  I  am  referring ;  a  pretty  enough  little  girl, 
looking  much  younger  than  ber  age,  and  with  a  con- 
Btantly  apologetic  time  about  her,  as  if  she  had  no 
biiRiness  to  l*e  in  the  way,  or  show  herself  in  superior 
male  society,  —  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  did  very 
I  little.     The  last  governess  had  departed  some  time 
1  before ;  governesses  had  not  lieeu  welcome  in  the  Mit- 
I  ford  family,  nor  had  they  liaen  happy ;  and  in  what 
I  way  Nina  had  been  educated,  or  her  sisters  before  her, 
I  nobody  knew.     It  was  supposed  that  they  could  read 
I  and  write,  and  it  was  known  (by  the  nuisance  it  was) 
1  that  they  coulil  jilay  badly  upon  a  woll-thumped  sohotd- 
Ltooni  piano,  out  of  which  more  noise  than  music  was 
■  got.     After  the  governess  departed,  Nina  w.as  more 
■often  visible  than  she  had  been  before.    The  humblest 
I  of  little  apologetio  girls  oannot  live  in  a  school-room 
I  all  alone.     If  there  had  been  no  other  reason  against 
I  it,  tbero  was  this  roasou,  that  it  was  now  nobody's 
LbuunesB  to  carry  up  tea  to  that  secluded  place.     The 
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school-room  maicl  had  gone  along  with  the  governesa, 
and  when  this  dilemma  was  reported  to  Mrs.  Simmons 
her  deliverance  was  very  decisive.  "It  ia  high  time 
Miss  Nina  came  down  to  dinner,"  she  said,  although 
on  a  former  occasion  she  had  protested  that  the 
Bchool-room  was  the  proper  place  for  young  ladies. 
This  proves  that  even  the  housekeeper  was  not  always 
oonaistent;  but  then,  in  the  present  case,  tea  in  the 
Bchool-room  instead  of  dinner  do\vn-i>tairs  had  the  air 
of  being  a  pi-ivilege  for  Nina,  a  thing  that  evidently 
could  not  be.  ^^'hen  it  was  thus  settled  that  she 
should  make  her  appearance  at  dinner,  Nina  learned 
to  show  herself  much  more  down-staii's  during  the  day. 
She  was  all  alone,  poor  little  thing ;  there  waa  nobody 
to  talk  with  iip-stairs,  or  with  whom  to  exchange  those 
innocent  little  secrets  which  belong  to  girlhood.  She 
was  very  heart-sick  with  longing  for  her  sisters,  and 
for  IVIiss  Beaumont,  who  had  been  kind,  aiul  even  for 
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The  sitting-i-ooma  of  tlic  house  were  en  suite.  Tliere 
first  a  library  occnpying  tlie  corner,  with  windows 

two  sides,  then  a  large  drawing-room,  then  a  small 
one,  and  at  the  other  corner  the  dining-room.  The 
whole  line  of  rooms  was  lighted  at  night.  The  draw- 
ing-rooma  served  only  tlie  purpose  of  a  passage  from 
the  library  at  one  end  to  the  banquet  at  the  other. 
Bat  the  flutter  of  Nina's  frock  changed  this  arrange- 
ment, and  made  the  silent  passage  room  into  a  little 
centre  of  domestic  life,  more  pleasant  than  the  heavy 
Kbraxy,  which  was  lined  with  books  and  hung  witli 
heavy  curtains,  as  became  the  abode  of  knowledge  and 
tuline  mental  occupation.  It  may  he  ilouhted, 
jKrhapa,  whether  Mr.  Mitfonl  ever  discussed  a  ques- 
tion more  profound  than  how  to  gain  a  little  upon  his 
new  leases,  or  keep  ha<.'k  a  little  from  the  new  build- 
ings and  repMrs  which  hia  farmers  demanded.  But 
these  are  questions  vei^  serious  in  their  way,  and  the 
Sbrary  was  grave  enough  in  appearance  to  be  tenanted 
by  a  bishop.  The  young  men  and  their  father,  not 
always  on  the  best  of  terms  with  each  other,  formed  a 
suiliciently  gloomy  procession  when  they  came  from 

lier  the  shade  of  the  dark  velvet  portiere,  marching 
Along  to  dinner,  four  tall  men.  and  not  a  smiling  face. 
Wlien  first  Nina's  white  frock  had  been  seen  to  rise 
timidly  from  one  of  the  sofas  it  made  a  sensation  in 
tiie  group.  "  What  are  you  doing  here  at  this  hour?" 
Mr.  Mitford  said  to  lys  daughter,  somewhat  gruffly. 
Please,  papa,  Miss  Ik'aumont  has  gone,"  said  Nina, 
trembling  a  little,  "  To  be  sure,"  he  said,  mollified 
fcy  her  wistful  look,  and  offered  his  daughter  his  arm. 
How  Nina  had  trembled  sa  she  took  that  formidable 
I  She  was  ready  to  sink  into  "tlie  earth  one  miu- 
'Me,  and  the  ne:ct  could  not  help  saying  to  herself. 
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"  Oh,  that  Mrs.  SimmoDS  could  see  me ! "  For  thoogh 
it  was  thti  housekeeper  who  hiul  been  the  cause  of  this 
bold  step,  she  had  not  intended  it  to  be  to  Nina's  ad- 
vantage; nor  had  it  ever  occurred  to  her  that  her 
master,  who  was  so  little  careful  of  the  girls,  should, 
on  seeing  this  little  one,  with  her  downcast  eyes,  trem- 
bling before  him,  have  remembered  that  little  Kina  was 
a  latlf ,  and  offered  her  his  majestic  arm. 

By  and  by,  dating  from  this  time,  a  change  came 
about  in  the  domestic  arrangements  at  Melcombe. 
Edmund  was  the  first  who  forsook  the  gloomy  assem- 
bly in  the  library,  ami  went  to  Nina  iu  the  di-awing- 
room  when  the  gong  sounded  for  dinner  ;  and  at  last 
it  came  to  this,  that  Mr.  Mitford  issued  alone  out  of 
the  library  door,  and  found  his  three  sons,  in  their 
black  coats,  all  gathered  rouud  Nina,  as  if  she  some- 
how, who  was  nobody,  only  the  youngest  and  a  girl, 
ba<I  become  a  sort  of  head  in  the  house.  She  did  not, 
however,   rise   to   the  occasion.     Nor  did   Roger,  to 
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Neiohbors,  as  everybody  known,  are  vastly  more 
important  in  the  country  thaa  they  can  be  in  town. 
The  Mitfords  were  not  people  who  kept  much  com- 
pany ;  indeed,  the  female   element  being  so  entirely 
luppressed  as  it  was,  they  can  scaitely  be  said  to  have 
kept  any  company  at  all.     They  had  parties  of  men 
iu  the  houtH!  la  September,  and  eometiuie»  ut  other 
periods,  when  an  election  or  some  great  public  event 
occurred  in  the  country ;  or  in  the  race  week  at  Beau- 
L£eu,  when  everybody  is  expected,  more  or  less,  to  en- 
Itertain.     It  might  perhaps  have  been  on  these  occa- 
Iwons  that   the  elder  girls  met   their  respective  hus- 

■  lands ;  but  the  matches  were  all  made  in  neighboring 
fltouses,  never   at   home.     And  speaking   of  society, 

Uiere  was  none  at  Melcombe,  for  who  would  call  a, 
ihooting  party,  or  a  collection  of  men  gathered  to- 
gether for  any  one  distinct  male  object,  society?    But 

ftiie  neighborhood  was,  as  everybody  said,  distinctly 
■ociable  and  friendly.  The  nearest  house,  of  course, 
was  the  Rectory,  and  the  nearest  neighbors  were  cler- 
ical.    How  it  is  that  the  English  gentry  should  for 

Kk  many  centuries  have  suffered  the  existence  at  their 

■  Tery  door  of  houaeholda  fraught  with  peril  to  their 
IjOQDger  members  Is  a  question  which  has  not  passed 
■intbout  previous  discussion,  that  we  should  introduce 

't  head  and  shoulders  here  without  warning.     It  is 
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one  of  the  highest  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  religious 
principle  and  faith  in  the  national  church  which  a 
body  of  excellent  but  perhaps  not  remarkably  spir- 
itual-minded persons  could  give.  The  Rectory  is  al- 
most always  at  the  Squire's  park  gates  ;  it  is  nearer 
than  any  other  hoiise.  In,  say,  six  cases  out  of  ten, 
it  is  full  of  sons  and  daughters  about  the  same  ^es 
as  the  Squire's  sons  and  daughters ;  young  people 
evidently  quite  as  good  in  every  way,  but  probably 
not  at  all  rich,  or  likely  to  increase  by  connection  or 
otherwise  the  greatness  of  his  house.  The  sons,  young 
fellows  getting  afloat  in  the  professions,  or  scuffling 
through  the  long  vacation  as  best  they  can  between 
the  Hall,  whieh  is  the  chief  house  in  the  {>arish,  and 
the  clerical  house,  which  is  the  second,  —  what  a  dan- 
ger for  the  Squire's  daughters,  probably  just  at  the 
imprcssionahle  age,  and  not  yet  competent  to  judge 
of  the  advantages  of  a  good  match!  And  tlie  girls, 
still  more  dangerous,  innocent  man-traps  laid  in  tho 
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matter  of  i&ct  he  was  called  Lemeasurer,  as  if  it 
A,  and  be  never  objected  to  the  mupro- 
nanclation.  KIlsb  Lemesurter  was  the  housekeeper, 
nsy.  the  head  of  the  huuae,  at  the  Rectory.  Mer 
mother  had  died  long  before.  Mikh  Leniesurier  was 
approaching  forty,  and  ahe  was  by  far  the  best  curate 
her  fatlier  had  ever  had.  Not  only  did  all  the  extern 
nal  affairs  of  the  parish  pass  through  her  bands,  but 
mfwt  of  the  spiritual  too.  She  was  a  large  woman, 
larger  than  ber  father,  and  oveishadowiDg  him  both 
uientaliy  and  bodily.  She  bad  a  gr«at  deal  of  fair 
hair,  somewhat  sandy,  but  which  iu  its  day  ha<l  been 
c«1ebrat^  as  gold,  and  this  was  ber  chief  external 
distinction.  She  wore  it  in  an  old-faahioned  way,  in 
large  massive  braids,  so  that  itcoidd  never  be  ignored, 
Mid  was  n  conspicuons  part  of  her  somewhat  imposing 
personality.  Her  name,  it  was  believed,  was  Patiencei, 
but  nhe  had  never  been  known  as  anything  but  Pax, 
tiioitgh  the  origin  of  that  cognomen  was  lost  in  the 
mists  of  antiquity.  The  RcL-tory,  withdrawn  among 
its  trees,  had  a  dignified  an<l  impressive  appearance, 
with  the  spire  of  Melcombe  old  church  rising  be- 
yond it  into  peai-eful  blue  skies  fleeked  with  English 
cloud,  and  scarcely  stained  by  the  village  smoke.  But 
through  an  opening  in  these  trees.  Pax  Lemeaiirier, 
&om  where  she  sat  at  her  favorite  window,  command- 
ed the  gate  of  the  great  h»use,  and  saw  everybody 
who  went  and  came.  Nature  had  at  first  aEEorded 
this  facility,  but  it  was  kept  up  by  art.  She  had  the 
ojwning  carefully  preserved  and  trimmed,  so  that  no 
intrusive  boiigb  shoidd  ever  sliut  that  prospeut  out. 

Tills  was  the  nearest  female  neighbor  our  Squire's 
funily  had.     Naturally,  as  ahe  was  several  years  older 
the  Mitfords,  two  of  them   in   succession   had 
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fallen  in  love  with  Pax.  It  bad  been  r  short  affair 
with  Roger,  who  had  learned  better  after  hia  first 
period  of  service  with  liis  regiment.  But  Edmund 
had  held  by  it  a  long  time,  and  would  have  brought  it 
to  the  crisis  of  marriage  if  Pax  would  have  listened  to 
hira  ;  but  she  was  not  that  kind  of  woman.  Marry- 
ing, she  declared  at  once,  was  not  in  her  way.  She 
had  a  house  of  her  own,  as  much  as  any  married 
woman  had.  and  a  great  deal  more  independence,  and 
to  change  this  free  and  full  life  for  that  of  a  younger 
sou's  wife,  watching  her  husband's  connteuauce  to 
keep  liim  in  good  humor,  and  conciliating  his  father 
that  he  might  increase  their  allowance,  was  a  sort  of 
thing  to  which  nothing  would  make  her  submit,  — 
"  nothing,  at  least,  with  which  I  am  at  present  ac- 
quainted," Pax  said.  "  Of  course  such  a  thing  might 
happen  as  that  I  should  fall  in  love."  She  said  this 
with   such    gravity  that  everybody   laughed,  putting 


a  finer  position  than  Elizabeth  Travers,  to  whom  t 
tie  greatest  families  in  the  neighborhood,  possessing 
s(nu,  showed  the  utmost  attention.  8he  was  not  in 
her  teens,  like  the  usual  heroines  of  romance,  hut  in 
her  twenties,  which  is  very  different,  and  Iiad  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  world.  It  would  bo  impossible  to 
pretend  that  she  was  unaware  of  the  position  she 
held,  and  the  great  advantages,  as  people  say,  which 
she  possessed.  As  these  advantages  were  evidently 
not  hei-s,  but  those  of  her  wealth,  she  was  not  prood 
of  tliein,  but  occasionally,  Indeed,  a  little  bitter,  like 
a  woman  who  felt  herself  wronged,  although  she  got 
nothing  bat  compliments  and  worship.  Her  position 
was  8o  far  peculiar  that  she  had  inherited  all  this  from 
an  nncle,  recently  dead,  who  out  of  some  abstract  im- 
pression of  justice,  believing  that  Elizabeth's  father 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  fortune  which  he  did 
not  live  to  enjoy,  had  left  everything  to  his  niece, 
with  bnt  a  sleijder  provision  for  the  insipid,  delicate 
invalid  wife  whom  lie  left  behind.  Jits.  Travers  had 
been  kept  in  ignorance  of  this  arrangement,  which 
had  taken  even  her  own  house  from  Iier.  It  was  the 
one  tiling  upon  which  Elizabeth  insisted.  The  poor 
lady  was  told  that  Elizabeth  was  the  final  heir,  and 
that  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  leave  anything  away 
from  her  husband's  niece,  who  had  always  lived  with 
her,  and  of  whom  in  reality  she  was  both  fond  and 
proud.  Mrs.  Travers,  all  unsuspicious  of  the  truth, 
had  shed  a  few  tears  over  even  this  disability.  "  If 
tlKre  had  been  only  ten  thousand,  niy  dear."  she  said. 
"  which  1  could  have  called  ray  own  I  Of  course  I 
ahoaid  have  left  the  most  uf  it  to  you.  He  need  not, 
1  'm  sure,  have  ever  supjioacd  that  I  would  leave  it 
away  bota  you ;  but  to  think  I  could  do  what  I  liked 
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with  it,  and  leave  a  few  legacies  when  I  passed  away, 
would  have  lieen  a  pleasure,  I  don't  know  why  your 
uncle  should  have  had  so  little  faith  in  me,  my  dear." 

"  It  was  not  that  he  had  little  faith  in  you,  dear 
aunt.  Besides,  you  have  more  than  t«u  thousand 
pounds,  I  am  sure.  And  whatever  legacies  you  wish 
to  leave,  you  may  be  certain  that  they  will  l>e  paid," 
said  Elizabeth. 

But  Mrs.  Travei'9  shook  her  head,  declaring  that 
what  she  wished  was  not  any  such  assurance,  but  only 
that,  to  show  his  trust  in  her,  he  had  left  her  something 
whieh  she  could  have  considered  as  her  very  own. 
This  was  quite  as  great  a  grievance  to  the  poor  lady 
as  if  she  had  known  tlie  real  state  of  the  case,  which 
Elizabeth,  with  so  much  trouble,  and  even  at  the  cost 
of  a  fib  or  two  (but  it  waa  the  lawyers  who  told  them, 
Wid  that  did  not  matter),  so  carefully  concealed  fi-om 
her.     Thus  they  lived  together;  Mis.  Travers  order- 
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otben  uudernealli,  tbat  she  hiul  now  coiud  to  iiii- 
burden  ber  heart. 

MIhs  Lemesurier  sat  in  h<>r  uau.il  chair  near  the 
winilow,  whifii  commanded  thu  Melcoiulie  park  gates. 
Slie  was  ID  a  liglit  gown,  as  wits  also  her  woat,  though 
it  was  not  beoomiug.  ller  flood  of  liglit  hair,  in  two 
great  heavy  braids,  framed  her  fane,  and  was  twisted 
iu  a  great  knot  behiad.  iler  complexion,  whieh  had 
grown  a  littli:  doll,  was  not  capable  of  overcoming 
the  mingled  effects  of  the  light  hair  and  drens,  and 
her  eyes,  though  they  were  lai-ge  and  animated,  wei-e 
■gray,  t«o,  of  a  yellowish  tone,  concentrating  rather 
than  giving  forth  light.  She  lent  her  full  attention 
to  Elizabeth,  and  yet  slie  kept  her  eyes  on  the  park 
gates  of  Meluombe,  and  not  a  beggar  or  tramp  could 
pass  out  or  in  without  being  seen  by  Pax. 

"  It  is  vexing,  that 's  all."  said  Elizabeth,  drying  her 
brown  eyes,  which  in  their  wet  condition  sent  sparks 
of  light  all  round  her.  and  illuminated  the  scene. 
**  It  isn't  as  if  I  wislie<l  poor  aimtie  to  lose  the  least 
of  the  pleasure  slie  takes  in  her  thuigs." 

"  Only  they  are  not  her  things ;  tliey  're  your  things." 

"Oh.  what  does  that  matter?  What  do  I  care 
whose  things  they  are?     But  she  cares,  poordearl" 

"  I  'm  not  fond  of  self-deception,"  said  Pax,  folding 
her  large  hands  in  her  lap.  "  If  you  did  n't  care,  my 
dear,  you  would  never  come  and  tell  mi:." 

"Oh,  Pax!" 

"  I  'm  not  fond  of  deception  of  any  kind,"  con- 
tinned  Miss  Lemesiirier.  "The  subject  of  it  is  al- 
ways angry  when  it  is  found  out,  and  has  a  right  to 
be  angry.  You  know  I  was  always  for  letting  Mrs. 
Travers,  poor  thing,  know  ;  there  would  have  been  S 
£en  more  t«ars,  and  then  all  would  have  been  right." 
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"  I  don't  think  ho.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  uncle's 
will  was  very  unjust.  Fancy  his  wife,  who  had  been 
hia  faithful  conipaniou  all  tliese  years!  Everything 
had  been  hers,  just  as  much  hera  as  his ;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment they  all  pass  away  from  her  without  any  reason, 
and  come  to  me.     Nothing  could  be  more  unjust." 

"  That  'b  a  large  statement,"  said  Pax,  "  I  don't 
know  if  its  unjust  or  not,  but  there  can't  be  a  doubt 
that  it  'a  hard.  Widows  have  almost  always  to  hear 
it.  Perhaps  they  don't  mind.  When  it 's  their  own 
sou  who  turns  them  out  of  house  and  home  everybody 
seems  to  think  it 's  all  right.  But  of  course  you  would 
□ever  have  turned  her  out.  You  would  have  made 
yourself  her  slave,  —  as,  indeed,  you  are  doing  now." 

"  Not  a  slave  at  all,"  eaid  Elizabeth.  "  Sometimes 
she  is  a  little  a^ravating,  and  then  I  come  and 
grumble  to  you,  —  but  only  to  you.  Pax  ;  and  then  it 
all  comes  right  again." 

■'  What's  wrong  can  never  be  right,"  said  Pax,  with 
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"  Oh,  my  dear  I  How  much  simpler  this  world 
would  be,"  said  Pax,  "  if  people  would  be  fliucere  and 
speak  the  truth  \  1  tliink  tbe  whole  business  wrong, 
yon  know.  StiU,  having  done  it,  you  may  at  least  be 
fi-ank  about  the  consequence;:),  and  not  pretend  to  me 
that  it  makes  no  difference.  Of  course  she  is  in  the 
way.  You  know  very  well  you  can  never  maiTy  while 
she  13  there,  thinking  herself  the  mistress  of  all.  I 
should  not  wond»;r  if  you  were  to  keep  it  Up  to  the 
end,  and  humbly  accept  an  allowance  from  her  out  of 
your  owu  money." 

"It  would  do  —  us  no  harm  if  1  did,"  said  Eliza- 
beth, coloring  high,  and  speaking  in  a  very  low  voice. 

"Very  likely  it  would  do  you  no  harm.  To  be 
poor  in  reality  would  not  do  you  much  harm.  Yon  're 
a  good,  honest,  healthy  young  woman,  and  quite  capa- 
ble of  looking  after  your  family,  and  bringing  up  your 
children  "  — 

"Pax! "  Elizabeth  stopped  her,  laughing  and  blush- 
ing.    "  You  go  a  great  deal  too  fast  I  "  she  cried, 

"That's  true.  Of  course  it  would  take  a  few 
years.  But  that 's  not  the  question,  my  dear.  You 
couldn't  be  married  like  an  ordinary  girl.  There 
would  be  all  the  fuss  in  the  world  about  settlements, 
and  everj'thing  must  be  turned  over  among  tbe  law- 
yers and  talked  about,  and  your  position  made  known. 
Yoii  could  n't  deceive  her  any  longer :  it  would  n't  be 
pOHsible.     Everyljody  would  know," 

"  Everybotly  kuows  now,  except  my  poor  auntie.  I 
don't  see  what  difference  it  need  make." 

"  And  you  think  you  could  get  a  man  to  aid  and 
abet  yon  in  all  tliat !  You  think  your  husband  would 
carry  on  the  farce,  and  make  believe  to  be  Mrs, 
Timvers's  pensioner,  and  have  your  money  doled  out 
tbroogh  her  hands! " 
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"  Pax,"  cried  Miss  Travers,  "  1  tell  you,  you  go  a 
great  deal  too  fast.  TLere  'a  no  such  person  ;  time 
enoiigh  to  consider  what  he  would  do,  when  he  ex- 
ists." 

"  My  poor  child,"  saitl  Pax,  with  a  mixture  of  pity 
and  contempt,  "  he  exists ;  or  at  least  I  hope  so,  for 
your  !i:ilce.  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  marry  thirty 
years  hence  some  boy  who  ia  uot  born  yet,  —  that 
would  be  a  dismal  look-out  indeed.  He  exists,  and 
not  far  off.  or  I  'm  mistaken.  Indeed,  I  should  uot 
wonder  if  he  were  to  pajis  at  any  moment  under  those 
trees." 

"  All  this  is  quite  beyond  the  question,"  said  Eliza- 
beth, with  a  look  of  pain.  It  was  not  the  fluttering, 
pretty  blush  of  happy  anticipation,  but  a  hot  color 
of  embarrassment,  of  perplexity,  almost  of  irritation, 
that  made  a  line  uuder  her  eyes.  Something  like  a 
flame  of  troulile  not  unmixed  with  shame  passed  over 
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lost  holding  theii-  breath.  The  footsteps  be- 
aadible  after  a  minute,  and  evea  a  distant  sonnd 
of  voices :  and  then  these  iiulioatioiis  became  distant, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  Rectory  waa  not  the  end 
to  whiL'h  either  aJl  or  any  were  bound.  Both  the 
ladies  dren  a  long  breatli  nhen  this  was  ascertained 
beyond  doubt,  bnt  it  is  uncertain  wLetlior  it  was  in 
tx^Iief  or  disappointment.  The  color  still  flamed,  red 
and  hot.  under  Elizabeth's  eyes.  The  passing  aountis 
aeemed  to  have  disturbed  and  existed  her.  Hbe  had 
forgotten  tlie  original  subject  of  her  complaints  and 
trouble,  and  her  mind  went  far  away  out  of  the  Rec- 
tory drawing-room  to  other  speculations  of  her  own. 

Meanwhile,  the  tliree  Mitfords  ]msaed  the  Keatory 
gate,  and  recognized  Elizabeth's  horse  which  the 
groom  was  walking  up  and  down  outside.  "  Oh  ho  1 " 
cried  Stephen.  "  Tliere  's  Lizzy  Travers's  marc. 
She's  having  a  consultation  with  old  Pax,  Roger, 
about  the  best  way  of  hooking  yoii." 

"  I  wish  you  'd  try  to  be  less  vulgar,  Steve." 

"Oh,  vulgar!  As  soon  as  a  fellow  speaks  the  truth 
about  a  woman,"  you  call  him  vulgar.  Old  Pax  ought 
to  know  how  to  set  about  it,  if  all  tales  are  true." 

"  There  are  some  things  which  are  worse  than  vul- 
gar," said  Edmund,  "and  that  is  one  of  them.  Keep 
your  mess-room  talk  for  that  hue  locality.  You  will 
Boon  )>e  there." 

"  I  hope  BO,"  cried  Stephen,  —  "  free  from  the  lack- 
adaisical, which  is  worse  than  vulgar  any  day.  Look 
henB,  you  fellows,  1  wish  you  would  make  up  your 
minds  who  is  going  in  for  Liz,  —  a  fine  girl  aud  a  fine 
fortnne,  and  capitsd  preserves,  though  they  're  ovcr- 
Btiwhtit.  If  it  'a  not  good  enough  for  you,  it 's  quite 
good  enough  for  me,  and  I  should  u't  mind  settling 
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down.  Not  at  home,  though.  The  Governor  is  too 
much  for  any  fellow.  I  caji't  thiak  how  you  stand  it, 
you  two." 

To  this  speech  there  was  no  reply,  and  presently  all 
three  paused  to  greet  a  couple  of  men,  quite  unlike 
tliemselves,  who  were  crossing  the  common,  coming 
from  the  little  railway  station  to  whieh  the  Mitfords 
were  bound.  One  of  these  was  a  very  trim  and  fresh 
country  gentleman  of  fifty  or  so,  with  a  gray  mustache 
antl  that  indescribably  clean,  well-brushed  air,  the 
perfection  of  physical  purity  and  soundness  which  we 
in  England  are  apt  to  consider  characteristic  of  an 
Englishman,  —  a  man  who  was  not  above  a  cigar,  bat 
never  smelt  of  smoke ;  who  was  no  ascetic,  yet  showed 
no  symptom  of  any  indulgence ;  who  looked  his  years, 
yet  bore  them  like  a  flow«r,  and  was  as  active  as  any 
of  the  younger  men  beside  him.  There  waa  no  mis- 
taking the  handsome,  slim  young  fellow  by  his  side 
for  anything  but  his  son.     But  though  he  was  tall  and 
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weather  for  tenuU,  ami  1  don't  know  what  else — and 
every  man  that  goea  U  a  loss,  tli6y  say." 

If  it 's  only  in  the  light  of  any  man  that  goes  —  I 
hope  they  tltittk  a  little  more  of  me  than  that.  Tell 
them  I  '11  see  them  in  town,  where  perhaps  they  won't 
take  any  notice  of  me." 

Or  you  of  them.     'We  know  what  you  think  of 

country'  folks  in  town,"  said   Mr.  Tredgold,  with  a 

laugh  that  was  not  n-itliotit  meaning.    Then  he  added, 

We  are  going  to  see  if  the  liector  can  do  anything 

for  Ray  in  the  matter  of  this  exam." 

itay  gave  a  little  shrug  to  his  shoulders  when  he 
thns  became  the  subject  of  the  conversation.  He  was 
two  and  twenty,  and  it  was  recognized  aa  fully  neces- 
sary that  he  should  lose  no  time. 

I  am  afraid  the  Rector  liati  rather  forgotten  hts 
classics,"  said  Edmund. 

What  can  1  do  ?  To  send  him  to  a  crammer  is 
too  expensive  ;  besides,  I  don't  approve  of  the  system. 
I  wish  I  knew  of  any  one  else.  But  the  Rector,  even 
if  he  lias  forgotten  something,  miist  still  know  a  great 
deal  more  than  Ray." 

Bay,"'  said  Stephen,  "  I  '11  tell  you  what  to  do,  a 
deal  better  than  going  in  for  exams.  A  hundred  yards 
off.  round  the  comer,  you  '11  see  a  certain  mare  walked 
about,  waiting  for  her  mistress,  and  the  mistress  is 
in  the  Rectory  drawing-room  with  old  Pax.  Qo  in 
atroDg  for  that,  and  you  never  need  trouble  your  head 
Any  more  about  exams." 

Ue  laughed  an  insolent  laugh,  sweeping  over  his 
brothers,  both  of  whom  were  very  grave,  a  malicious 
;lanoe  of  defiance.  Young  Raymond  flashed  an  angry 
look  at  his  adviser ;  but  the  color  rose  in  his  young 
ebeek,  and  be  made  half  a  step  forward,  like  a  dog 
lulling  at  the  leash  in  spite  of  himself. 


"  I  WONDEK,"  said  Edmund,  as  they  returned  to- 
wards the  house,  "whether  I  maj  3peiik  to  you  qnito 
frankly,  Roger  ?  " 

"  That  means  make  yourself  disagreeable  about 
something.  Well,  fire  away.  I  don't  mind  anj-thing, 
now  that  fellow  'b  gone." 

"  I  wish  you  would  n't  speak  of  him  so." 

*'  Couie,  that  'a  a  little  too  much,  Ned.  I  mean 
Steve  no  harm :  but  you  don't  think  it  adds  to  the 
comfort  of  the  lionsehold,  do  you,  when  he  'b  here  ?  " 
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"I  hare  wanted  for  Bome  time  to  speak  to  you, 
logeT.  Dnn't  you  thlolc  you  should  ooiut^  to  some  de- 
isioQ  DOW,  and  tliiok  of  doing  what  my  fatlier  wishes 
a  mnch,  wbat  all  your  friends  desire?"' 

"  Speak  plainly.     I  am  bad  at  riddles," 

"  It  is  DO  riddle ;  you  know  wltat  I  mean,"  said  Ed- 
Dund,  with  a  faint  rising  color.  "  You  ahoidd  niariy ; 
ou  know  that 's  the  question." 

Roger  was  silent  for  a  momout.  and  they  went  on 
iDUtkly,  their  footsteps  ringing  I'loar  upon  the  road,  an 
E  that  had  been  the  prevailing  sound  to  which  speech 

1  but  a  broken  aocompaninieitt.  He  said  at  last, 
'It's  a  question  for  myself,  surely,  rather  than  any 

oelsc.  Marry — wliom,  I  wonder?  If  I'm  directed 
B  such  a  matter,  the  direction  should  be  eomplt<te." 

Edmund  half  paused,  and  tbrew  out  Ms  arm  with 

I  quick  gesture  towards  the  point  which  they  were 

aving  behind.      "  To   speak   of   direction   is   folly. 

But  don't  you  know  7     If  you  don't,  you  are 

a  only  ignorant  person." 

Again  the  steps  wont  on  and  the  voices  stayed,  —  on 
|tuckly,  in  measured  cadence,  sure  and  steady  towards 
1  wm,  whatever  that  aim  might  be.  It  was  very 
iffereot,  at  least,  from  the  object  of  the  other  intor- 
npted  strain,  —  the  conversation  which  was  Wguu 
pd  broken  off  so  often,  and  by  which  only  a  portion 
t  the  intended  meaning  eould  be  conveyed. 

When   Roger  broke   silence  again,  it  was  in  the 

«Ued  voice  with  which  a  man  speaks  who  turns  his 

[  nway,  not  to  encounter  the  scrutiny  of  his  com- 

^ion's  eye.     "  I  thought  it  was  the  first  tenet  of  the 

luautio  school,"  he  said,  "  that  m.nrriage  cannot  be 

Ltbout  love.  Hhould  I  marry  one  woman  while  — 
'.  I  ineolt  one  woman  by  asking  her  while  —  ? 
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that  'b  out  of  tlie  question,  at  least,"  With  angjy  force 
)ie  kiL-ked  away  a  stone  which  was  in  hia  path  as  iE 
that  had  been  the  thing  which  was  out  of  the  question, 
and,  hui-ting  his  foot  upon  it,  gave  vent  to  a  short, 
sharp  exclamation  of  pain,  all  oC  wliich  seemed  to 
come  into  the  discussion  and  form  part  of  it,  as  they 
went  on. 

"  Marriage  is  a  very  complex  matter,"  said  the 
younger  hi-other ;  "  it 's  not  ao  simple  as  one  tliought. 
Love  is  not  the  only  necessity,  as  one  used  to  sup- 
pose." 

"  You  speak  like  an  oracle,  Ned,"  said  Roger,  seiz- 
ing the  opportunity  to  laugh  off  an  argument  which 
was  heeoming  serious,  '*  And  that 's  much  from  you, 
tlic  faithful  Edmund.  No,  I  'm  not  going  to  laugh 
about  Pax,  dear  old  Pax,  —  there  never  was  a  better 
or  a  dearer,  —  but  you  see  the  justice  of  it  now," 

"  I  see,"  said  ICdiiuind,  adopting  his  brother's  plan. 
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ling  is,  I  now  see  it  myself,  which  I  did  n't  and 
luld  n't  in  the  old  daya,  I  don't  undervalue  love, 
rod  forbid.  It  '&  the  fonnd^tiou  of  all  tliinga  — 
It"  — 

"  It  must  eonsidiir  suitability  Grst  of  all,"  said  linger, 

a  forced  laugh,  "and  reckon  u))  all  the  qualifica- 

,  so  much  money,  ao  much  family,  so  much  beauty 

en,  —  oil,  I  know  that  comes  in ;  and  then,  everj- 

iug  fully  considered,  it  may  let  itself  go  I     Yes,  I 

iderstand  all  that.     But,"  the  young  man  continued, 

a^'iug  a  long  breath,  "  tliat  's  not  how  it  sets  to 

jrk,  alas.     There  's  no  consideration  at  all  to  begin 

ith,  —  no  dwelling  on  this,  or  dwelling  on  that,  none 

your  reasons  for  doing  a  thing.     Love,"  he  went 

I,  wanning  to  bis  subject,  "  is  not  doing  anything. 

Lt  rises  in  you  when  you  are  thinking  nothing  of  it ; 

catches  you  unawares  ;  all  at  once  there  comes  into 

something  that  was  not  ttere  a  moment  before. 

It 's  not  your  doing,  nor  her  doing.     It  ia  not  because 

"le  'b  lovely,  even  ;  it 's  because  of  —  nothing  that  I 

low.     It  eoiues,  and  there  it  is.  and  the  (juestion  is 

-  the  question  is,  what  are  you  to  do  with  it,  what  is 

I  follow  it,  how  is  it  to  end  ?  "    He  clenched  the  hand 

[at  hung  by  his  side  and  dashed  it  into  tlie  vacant 

r  with  a  kind  of  fury.     "Talk  alwut  questions  I  " 

i  ericd,  with  a  strange  laugh,     "  There 's  a  question 

•ih  I  don't  know  how  to  solve,  for  one." 
"  In  it  as  bad  ns  that?  "  asked  his  brother  in  a  aub- 
laed  anil  tmnlilod  tune. 

As  bad  as  —  what  ?  "  cried  Roger,  turning  upon 
.  "  There  is  no  bad  in  it.  I  don't  believe  you 
iw  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  am  talking  of  love, 
B  in  the  abstract,  love  with  a  capital  letter,  —  which 
despise,  and  think  should  give  place  to  suitability, 
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Nud.  Suitability  !  I  think  I  see  myself  poking  about 
luiikiug  for  what  is  suitable  !  Yes,  wbeu  I  want  a 
pair  of  shoes  —  No,  when  what  I  want  is  "  — 

"The  companion  of  your  life,  Koger,  the  mistress 
of  the  houae,  the  lady  of  Melcombe,  tlie  representative 
of  tliu  family  in  onr  generation  —  besides  other  things 
more  important  still," 

"  I  'm  glail  you  spare  me  the  children  I  "  observed 
Roger,  with  a  hard  laugh. 

Then  the  conversation  stopped,  and  the  quick,  steady 
strain  of  the  footsteps,  hurrying  in  their  excitement 
like  a  march  in  muaic,  resumed  ;  always  going  on,  — 
going  on  like  the  composed  strain  of  life  through  all 
that  can  happen,  quickened  now  and  then  by  the  hurry 
or  commotion  of  some  event,  but  never  brought  to  a 
stand-still.  The  young  men's  minds  were  not  open  to 
such  a  comparison,  nor,  indeed,  to  any  comparison  at 
all.     For  a  l-mg  time  they  moved  on  in  silence,  keep- 

■  step,  with  complete  harmony  in  their  movement. 
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"  Are  you  siire  it  was  merely  for  company  ?  It  ia 
your  turu  to  be  qiie&lioiicd  now.  Did  u't  you  thiuk  tbat 
perhaps,  if  you  stuck  to  my  aide,  you  might  —  influ- 
ence me,  for  my  good,  as  you  fellows  are  aJways  bent 
ou  doing;  keep  me  from  going  where  I  have  a  mind 
to  go;  make  me  ashamed  (tusslbly  of  where  I  was 
going  ?  "  Roger  spoke  hastily  and  iingrily,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  embarrassment  aud  a  hot  flush  upon 
his  face.  Aud  now  for  the  first  time  the  rhythm  of 
tbeir  footsteps  ceased,  and  they  stood  and  looked  at 
each  other  with  much  meaning  between  them,  more 
than  was  put  into  words. 

Edmund  replied  in  a  somewhat  startled  tone :  "  No, 
I  don't  think  I  intended  all  that.  1  came  with  you 
without  any  particular  intention,  out  of  mere  habit, 
idleness.     If  you  think  I  meaut  to  spy  upon  you  "  — 

**  No,    no,"  cried  the  other,  "nothing  of  the  sort. 

If  you  meant  anything.  Ned,  1  know  it  was  for  my 

good  ;  but    don't  you  know,   you  fellows  who  are  so 

fond  of  influene«,  that  the  man  wlio  is  to  be  influ- 

nced  never  likes  it  when  be  finds  it  out?  " 

"  I  had  no  such  thought,"  s;iid  Ednmnd,  seriously, 
'I  didn't  even  know  — but  since  you  think  so,  Ro- 
ger—  It 's  true  I  have  no  particular  object  in  com- 
ing this  way ;  on  the  contrary,  the  opposite  direction 

might  suit  me  best." 

'*  I  think  so,  Ned,  it  you  will  not  be  offended." 

"Why  should  I  be  offended?"  said  Edmund,  but 
he  had  the  dubious,  startled  look  of  a  man  suddenly 
pulled  up  and  arrested  in  his  course,  whatever  that 
might  be.  "  It  is  true  I  have  something  to  do,"  he 
said,  waving  his  hand  to  his  brother  as  he  abruptly 
turned  back.  He  was  not  offended,  but  he  was 
and  startled  by  this   sudden  dismissal.     No, 
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there  was  no  cause  of  offense.  A  lirother  may  say 
to  a  brother  wliat  it  would  not  be  civil  to  say  to  a 
stranger ;  he  may  give  that  natural  ally  to  umlerstand 
that  he  wants  to  be  alone,  that  he  has  things  to  occupy 
which  do  not  brook  coiupanionship.  The  frankness  of 
the  nurtiery  may  still  linger  about  their  intercourse 
and  no  harm  done.  But  Edmund  felt,  as  was  equally 
natural,  as  if  he  hail  been  meddling  and  his  e^orts 
were  rejected  as  intrusive.  He  walked  very  quickly 
in  the  opposite  direction,  driven  by  annoyance  and 
something  like  sbame,  while  Roger  went  on  with  equal 
speed  upon  his  way,  a  little  disturbed  and  uneasy,  but 
full  of  a  fervor  of  feeling  which  drove  all  those  lesser 
sentiments  before  it  like  a  strong  wind.  It  hurt  him 
to  hurt  Ned,  and  at  the  same  time  the  heat  of  hia 
momentary  auger  against  Ned,  and  feeling  that  his 
presence  was  extremely  uncalled  for,  impelled  him  to 
do  flo  i  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  forgotten  all 
about  hia  brother  and  cver^'thing  else  save  tlm  errand 
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Soger,  with  no  intentton  of  interfering  with  Roger, 
iiistinetively,  because  the  turn  had  been  taken 
Vrhirb  led  that  way.  And  it  was  upon  this  peculiarity 
1  his  own  that  ho  reflected,  aa  he  turned  away.  He 
Siought  of  his  bi-other,  for  whom  he  not  only  felt 
Uuuh  tenderness,  but  in  whom  he  took  a  pride  whieh 
B  not.  perhaps,  justified  by  any  euperiorttj'  in  Roger, 
but  waa  the  younger  boy's  traditional  admiration  for 
his  elder  brother,  a  sentiment  which  often  lingers  after 
the  elder  brother  has  been  far  surpassed  by  the  younger 
(one  and  left  behind.  In  some  respects  this  had  been 
lone  in  Edmund's  case.  He  had  a  better  head  than 
;r,  and  of  this  he  could  not  but  be  aware.  He  had 
bne  better  in  education  than  Roger ;  indeed,  he  had 
MjmpUsbed  mueb  which  Roger  had  not  even  tried  to 
He  was  in  reality  more  independent,  more  in- 
Bvidual.  than  his  brother,  who  was  of  the  order  of  the 
Knntry  squire,  without  any  higher  aspirations.  But 
;  Edmund  had  always  been  proitd  of  him,  and  so 
tontiuued.  He  had  been  proud,  at  Oxford,  of  the  gay 
ing  guardsman  who  brought  a  whiff  of  London  (not 
too  wholesome)  among  the  "  men,"  and  dis- 
^rsed  the  mist  of  thin  talk  about  schools  and  books. 
Be  was  proud  of  him  now  in  his  robustness,  his  knowU 
idge  of  out  door  things,  bis  pi-ofound  learning  in 
Kirses,  his  great  rides  and  feats  of  all  kinds.  Roger 
^uld  far  out-ride  him,  out-walk  him,  even  out-talk  him 
I  his  own  way.  Edmund  ailmired  his  energy,  hia 
piok  impntses,  his  certainty  of  being  right,  whether 
wilt  the  course  taken  by  the  fox  or  the  course  taken 
the  government.  As  a  true  man  of  his  time, 
bowing  how  very  mni-h  is  to  lie  said  on  both  sides, 
■dmund  secretly  laughed  at  this  certainty,  but  he  ad* 
1  it,  all  the  same. 
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Something,  however,  had  come  over  Roger,  in  these 
later  days,  whiiih  ha<l  a.  strange  effect  upon  this  open- 
air  and  robust  yoimg  man,  —  aomething  which  had 
east  him  down  from  tbe  supreme  height  of  those  cer- 
t^iinties,  and  at  the  same  time  opened  out  new  possi- 
bilities in  him.  To  think  of  Roger,  of  all  people  m 
the  world,  discussing  love,  —  love,  as  he  said,  with  a 
capital  letter,  giving  a  nervous  laugh,  —  a  thing  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  tremors  and  hesitations  and  uncer- 
tainties of  feeling,  complicated  by  horrible  doubts  and 
an  issue  which  lie  could  not  control:  a  power  sweet 
but  terrible,  which  had  carried  him  out  of  himself,  as 
be  described  it,  and  out  of  all  his  habitual  ways.  This 
new  phase  of  Roger  made  him  more  and  more  inter- 
esting to  his  brother,  justiHed  the  instinctive  pride  in 
hira  whicli  Edmund  had  always  felt,  and  awoke  ahun- 
dred  questions  in  the  quiescent  breast  of  the  young 
man,  who,  his  own  romance  having  died  out  to  the 
very  aahes.  felt  himself  unt  aside  from  life,  and  for 
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Edmunil  hatl  appealed   to  io    its   favor  in  aa   over- 
irhelming  way. 

AJa8,  suitability  is  a  delusion  ant!  snaro.     It  severs 

Bore  beaveD-dcstined  partnera  than  it  uoites ;  it  liglitg 

fires  of  resistance  in  the  youthful  soul.     Roger  had 

never  l>een  supposed  to  be  romaatic,  but  even  upon 

(us  seemingly  uuf an tastic  mind  this  rebt'ilion  against 

>tlie  suitable  had  told.     At  least,  so  he  asserted  now 

with  vehemeut  emphasis,  as    has    been   seen.     There 

had,  however,  been  a  moment  when  it  was  not  sup- 

|K>sed  that  he  hud  felt  this  drawback ;  when  he  and 

the    Iteireas   hail   ridden   together,   danced   together, 

walked  and  talked  together,  and   all  had  been  aiip- 

|K>sei1  to  be  in  good  ti-ain.    Edmund's  mind  went  back 

to  this  period  as  he  walked  along.     From  Roger's  it 

liad  tlisappearcd  altogether :  bad  it  also  disappeared 

from  that  of  Eli;eabeth  ?    The  neighborhood  had  ud- 

iesitatingly  conehuled  that  she  hail  not  l>een  slow  to 

dee  up  her  mind,  and   tliat  when  Roger's  proposal 

vas  made  it  would  be  accepted  without  delay  or  doubt. 

Sdmund  had  himsidf  been  of   that  opinion.      When 

I  had  seen  lier  horse  and  groom  outside  the  Rei^tory 

\,a,  keen  sympathetic  paug  had  gone  through  his 

Blind.     He  was  fond  of  entering  into  other  people's 

feelings,  and  he  had  thought  instinctively  of  the  proud, 

yet  tender,  woman  watnhing  from  the  window  the  man 

whom  she  ]>erhaps  loved,  whom,  at  least,  she  had  begun 

t)  think  of  as  a  man  who  meant  to  seek  her  love,  — 

ratching  him  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  without  a 

ook  or  thought.     The  woman  could  make  no  sign ; 

^e  woman  was  bound  to  stand  like  an  Indian  at  the 

take,  whatever   haplJencd,  and  never  &how  what  she 

elt.     £dmuud'ii  mind  hung  between  these  two  with  a 
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of  pain,  of  which,  possibly,  he  did  not 
full  and  frank  account  to  himself.  Was  it 
for  Itoger  gonu  astray,  or  for  Elizabeth  slighted  and 
disappointed,  or  was  there  still  some  subtler  sentiment 
underneath  ? 


IV. 

THE  WEST  LODGE. 

Roger  Mitfoed  quickened  his  steps  as  his  brother 
left  him.  He  had  been  like  a  dog  in  a  leash,  com- 
pelled to  curb  his  impatient  impulse ;  now  he  darted 
forward,  the  fervor  in  his  heart  carrying  all  before  it. 
It  was  no  walk  upon  which  he  was  bound.  There  is 
no  mistaking  the  expression  on  the  face  of  a  man  who 
is  going  somewhere,  who  knows  exactly  where  he  is 
going  and  is  eager  to  get  there.  He  walked  on  as  if 
for  a  wager  along  the  winding  country  road. 

Presently  this  impulse  came  to  an  end,  or  at  all 
events  he  paused,  relapsed  into  a  saunter,  but  a  saun- 
ter in  which  the  same  nervous  impatience  was  dis- 
guised. In  many  things,  but  most  especially  in  that 
kind  of  pursuit  which  absorbed  Roger,  the  hurry  of 
the  eager  pursuer  fails  as  he  reaches  the  point  at 
which  he  has  aimed.  As  he  draws  near  he  grows 
cautious,  he  grows  timid.  A  terror  of  what  he  may 
find  when  he  gets  to  the  end  seizes  him.  ^^  If  Lucy 
should  be  dead  !  *'  cries  the  poet.  But  that  is  an  ex- 
treme case.  It  may  be  that  Lucy  will  be  cruel,  that 
she  will  be  indiflferent ;  it  may  be  —  oh  misery  worse 
than  either  alternative  —  that  she  is  not  there.  Finally 
Roger  swung  open  the  gate  known  as  the  west  gate 
of  Melcombe  park,  and  stole  in  with  almost  noiseless 
steps,  holding  his  breath.  No  sign  of  hurry  then  was 
in  his  mild  aspect.     He  had  only  come  round  to  ask 
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Ford  the  keeper  something  about  the  dogs,  —  a  most 
innoGt^Dt  qut.stioii  which  was  really  of  iio  euusequence. 
'*  1 11  wait  a  bit,  and  perhaps  he  "11  turn  up,"  Roger 
said,  slightly  breathless.  "  If  he  does  n't,  it 's  really 
of  no  consequence  —  only  something  about  the  pup- 
pies. I  '11  wait  a  bit,  and  see  if  he  comes  in.  How 
is  your  garden  looking  this  fine  day  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir,"  returned  Mrs.  Ford,  "  when  the  Bnn 
come  out  this  morning  it  was  just  a-blaze.  All  the 
crocuses  a-sliining  like  gold.  Tbem  crocuses  is  the 
nicest  things  as  ever  watt.  You  coiild  n't  hare  done  a 
kinder  action  to  Lily  and  me." 

"  I  'm  very  glad  yoa  like  them.  They  're  simple 
things  enough,  —  the  very  simplest  you  could  get  any- 
where ;  why,  gardeners,  you  know,  make  do  account 
at  all  of  them." 

"Gardeners  is  very  queer,"  said  Mrs.  Ford.  "I 
don't  think  they  care  for  nothing  as  has  n't  a  name 
that 's  three  miles  long,  as  Lily  says.     She  does  take 


Oh.  sir  I  you  're  a  deal  too  good  and  kiiid,"  cried 
the  Ici.-e|>ur'a  wife,  taking  up  ber  aproa  to  remove  an 
invisible  particJe  of  dust,  and  avoiding  the  yoiuig 
master's  eye.     Then  tliere  was  a  luoiiientary  pause. 

**  Ford  does  n't  seem  to  be  coming,"  remarked  Roger 
a.t  last. 

No.  sir,  I  don't  expect  him  till  te^time  at  soon- 
eat.  He  Raid  aa  he  was  going  to  make  a  long  round 
out  by  Bilbury  Hollow,  and  then  down  by"  — 

"  Well,"  said    Uoger  cheerfully,   interrupting  her, 

I'll  take  a  look  at  the  puppies  liefore  I  go,  and  I 

sbonld  like  to  see  your  crocuses,  Mrs.  Ford,  now  I  'm 

They're  not  half  as  fine  as  in  the  morning,  sir," 
■^d  the  keeper's  wife.  "  The  sun 's  gone  in,  and  they 
're  just  like  children  at  school ;  they  've  gone  in,  too. 
It  you  were  a-passing  this  way,  sir,  some  time  in  the 
tnoming"  — 

"There's  no  time  like  tlie  present."  answered  Roger; 
but  you  need  n't  disturb  youi-self,  if  you  're  busy.     I 
tiiink  I  ought  to  know  the  wa^'." 

Oh,  yes,  sir,  uo  doubt  you  knows  it,"  said  the 
woman,  hesitating.  But  whatever  her  feelings  might 
be  on  the  subject,  it  was  clear  that  she  ooiikl  not  op[>ose 
the  entrance  of  the  master's  son,  the  young  Squire, 
rough  whose  favor  her  husband  ha<l  got  the  place, 
and  on  whose  favor  they  all  depended.  But  the  keep- 
er's wife,  with  an  uneasy  soul,  saw  him  pass  through 
Iwr  house  to  the  greenness  of  the  garden  whifh  was 
visible  behind.  No  one  knew  or  shared  her  anxit-ties, 
Shu  mUkmI  looking  after  liim  helplessly  for  a  moment, 
ftod  then,  shaking  her  head,  returned  to  her  work, 
with  the  sort  of  unsatisfactory  consolation  tliere  is  in 
ntter  helplessness:  for  what  could  she  do? 
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Roger  stepped  alonp  through  the  passage  which  tra- 
versed the  little  bouse  with  a  step  which  in  itself  was 
full  of  revelations.  It  rung  upon  the  fltwr  with  a  sort 
of  ti'iuiuph,  yet  timidity.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  attain- 
ing a  pleasure  which  had  still  more  or  leas  to  he  schemed 
for,  which  he  could  not  seek  openly.  He  had  before 
him  the  prospect  of  such  an  occupation  for  the  after- 
noon's idleness  as  it  made  his  heurt  heat  to  think  of ; 
and  yet  whether  he  should  have  this  pleasure  at  all, 
whether  these  hours  should  he  enchantment  or  a  blank 
of  disillusion  and  misery,  was  not  iu  his  own  power, 
hut  in  that  of  another, —  of  one  whose  very  charm  was 
the  caprice  which  wounded  yet  delighted,  which  some- 
times made  him  miserable  and  sometimes  intoxicated 
him  with  pleasure.  It  is  not  all  men  who  are  liable  to 
this  kind  of  suhjug-ation,  but  Roger  had  !iU  the  <piali- 
ties  which  give  it  supreme  power.  !Ie  was  little  used 
to  women,  still  less  to  the  kind  of  woman  to  whom  the 
t  and  subjugation  of  man  are  natural,  and  who 
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Dothing  to  do.  M.  Ohiiet's  latest  hero,  at  such  a  pause 
in  existeuce,  elegantly  devotes  himself  to  the  Beduction 
of  the  neai-est  lady  aa  the  right  and  natural  alternative. 
.A  vicious  young  Englishman  of  earlier  date,  in  Buuh 
circumatauL-es,  might  perhaps  have  found  in  the  keep- 
er's pretty  daughter  a  natural  victim.  But  Koger  was 
Deither  a  beau  t/urfon  of  the  Fi-eiich  type,  nor  a  Squire 
Thomhill  of  the  last  century.  Aiid  when  he  fell  under 
this  unaeoustouied  spell,  it  was  himself  who  became,  ur 
was  likely  to  become,  the  victim.  There  was  uo  idea, 
iiowever,  of  any  victim  in  the  sensations  with  which 
be  went  through  the  keeper's  cottage  into  the  garden 
behiud.  It  was  Arniida's  garden,  the  Bower  of  Bliss, 
the  foul's  paradise,  to  Roger.  Away  from  it  he  was 
without  sorious  thought  of  what  it  might  come  to, 
id  a  just  perception  of  all  the  difficulties  and  impos- 
eibilities  in  his  way.  But  at  this  moment  he  thought 
of  nothing  of  the  kind.  All  the  restraints  of  judg- 
tnent,  of  good  sense  and  practical  possibility,  were  with- 
'drawn.  lie  was  hurrying  to  an  intoxication  more 
lelightful  than  any  whiuh  vidgarer  methods  could 
ftfi'ord.  The  delicate  fumes  bad  mounted  to  his  head 
mlready,  though  he  had  not  yet  tasted  the  dangerous 
draught. 

The  keeper's  cottage,  known  as  the  West  Lodge, 
as  very  much  like  many  other  lodges  at  the  jiark 
gstea  of  country  houses.  It  was  built  of  red  brick, 
with  gfablea  intended  to  be  pictuitisque,  but  without 
boy  pretense  at  antiquity,  being  indeed  a  quite  recent 
erection  and  in  conformity  with  the  taste  of  the  mo- 
lt was,  however,  already  half  covered  with 
creepeni,  and  on  the  warm  south  wall  the  roses  and 
honeysuckles  which  made  it  sweet  in  summer  were 
bursting  into  full  leaf.     The  garden  behind  was  sepa- 
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rated  from  tlie  pai-k  only  by  a  railing,  and  in  tlie  season 
of  flowers  it  was  a  sight  to  see.  The  keeper's  wife 
was  one  of  those  women  with  an  instiaet  for  fl<iwer9, 
uuder  whose  hand  everything  thrives,  and  her  simple 
gardening  by  the  light  of  nature  and  homely  experience 
succeeded  better  than  art.  Mrs.  Ford  had  married 
somewhat  late  in  life,  aod  had  been  a  florist  in  her 
nntutored  way  before  she  was  a  mother.  She  took 
her  baby,  when  it  came  unexpectedly,  past  the  time 
for  such  vanities,  very  much  as  she  would  have  taken 
Borne  new  and  rare  platit.  It  was  no  rough  boy,  to 
fall  into  the  fatlier's  way,  and  grow  up  in  velveteena, 
a  miniature  keejier,  but  a  girl,  a  delicate  little  crea- 
ture, a  sort  of  animated  flower,  transporting  the  elderly 
mother  into  a  heaven  of  tender  worship  such  ae  she 
had  never  dreamed  of.  The  great  white  lilies  were 
standing  in  angelic  groups  about  the  garden,  with  their 
stately  lieails  bent  in  the  reverence  of  that  Ave  which 
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to  the  Hall  to  be  admii-eil  and  caresse*]  and  ia  amuse 
tile  invalid  latly  on  her  death-bed.  The  >S<{iiii-G'3  wifo 
Traa  not  a  judictouB  adviser  fur  a  woman  lust  in  siii-li 
an  adoration.     She  took  a  violent  fiincy  ti»  the  child, 

ad  left  her  a.  little  legacy  to  be  spent  in  ber  education. 

She  must  not  grow  up  to  be  a  mere  house-msiid.    She 

iu9t  liave  a  good  e<lHCiition ;    and  then  who  knows 

bat  may  happen?"  Mrs.  Mitford  said,  with  a  smile 
tbat  made  Lily's  mother  dissolve  in  weeping.     Lily 

'as  far  more  pretty,  far  more  dainty,  at  that  period 
tban  poor  little  Nina,  who  was  in  the  nursery,  a  weakly 
baby,  left  to  the  nurse's  care.  From  that  moment  the 
girl's  fate  was  settled.  Mrs.  Ford  had  a  battle  to 
fight  with  her  husband,  who  comprehended  none  of 
these  delicacies,  and  did  not  understand  why  his  lit* 
tie  girl  should  not  stir  about  the  house,  and  open  the 
lodge  gates,  and  help  her  mother.  But  even  Ford  was 
penetrated  by  and  by  with  the  pride  of  having  a  child 
who  was  like  nobody  else's,  and  whom  strangci-s  took 
for  a  little  lady  from  the  Hall.  He  was  mollified  by 
fact  that  the  radiant  little  creature  was  very  fond 
ef  him,  and  would  sit  in  his  lap  and  coax  him  to  tell 

ler  stories,  and  applaud  her  daddy's  crooning  of  rustio 
aongs,  notwithstanding  her  white  frocks  and  her  les- 
from  the  Melcombe  governess.  There  is  notlting 
iDore  contagious  than  child  worship  in  any  eircuni- 
■taucea ;  and  Lily  was,  to  belong  to  a  keeper  and  his 
liomely  wife,  a  miraculous  child.  Her  beauty  was  not 
of  the  dairy-maid  kind.  She  was  even  a  little  deficient 
in  color,  pale  as  suited  her  name.  And  as  she  grew 
older,  the  father  came  to  look  upon  her  with  a  little 
awe.    "Are  you  sure  she  was  n't  changed  at  nurse?"  he 

irauld  Bay  as  the  dainty  creature  stood  between  them, 
.he  in  bis  gaiters  at  one  side  of  the  hearth,  and  his 
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elderly  wife  in  her  blai^k  cap  on  the  other,  with  her 
hard  hands  all  rough  witli  work,  and  wrinkles  abound- 
ing in  the  liomely  face  which  bore  the  brunt  of  all 
weather. 

"  I  know  as  she 's  nev«r  left  my  lap  till  she  could 
run  by  herself,"  said  the  mother,  well  pleasetl.  But 
she  might  have  been  a  little  princess,  —  tliey  were 
both  agi'ccd  on  that. 

Naturally,  the  bringing  up  of  Lily  was  a  point  upon 
which  the  whole  neighborhood  had  its  opinion,  whicli 
did  not  agree  with  that  of  Mrs.  Ford.  *'  What  is  to 
come  of  it  ?  "  the  village  people  said  ;  and  indeed  the 
West  Lodge  could  give  no  answer  to  that  question. 
*'  la  she  going  for  a  governess,  or  do  they  mean  her 
for  the  new  girls'  school  ?  "  her  more  favorable  critics 
asked,  when  Lily  came  home  with  her  education  com- 
pleted. Miss  Lemesurier  even  sent  for  the  mother, 
to  ask  tliis  question.     "  I  don't  approve  of  that  style 
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*  If  it 's  noDsense,  the  dear  lady  at  the  Hail.  gIju 
spoke  the  same.  She  saw  as  tbi>  i-hild  was  n't  like  cue 
in  a  hundred.  Give  her  a  good  eddicatlou,  she  said. 
and  then  "  — 

"Yea,  and  —  what  then?  That's  juat  the  tjut^B- 
tion." 

"  Well,  miss,  then  there 's  no  t«lling  what  may  haji- 
n,"  Mrs.  Foni  said. 

"  Ob,  you  foolish  woman  !  "  cried  Pax,  holding  up 
ler  hands  ;  "  oh,  you  "  —  But  words  failed  to  express 
tte  force  of  her  feelings.  "  Mrs.  Mitford,  poor  thing. 
Is  (lead,  and  we'll  say  no  harm  of  her,"  she  went  ou. 
"bat  don't  yon  see  what  that  means?  There  is  only 
s  thing  it  cun  moan.  It  was  like  her  seuttmt^ntal, 
lolly  ways  to  put  it  in  your  head.  It  means  that  you 
Expect  some  6ne  gentleman  to  come  and  fall  in  love 
'Witb  her  and  carry  the  girl  away." 

1  'ni  not  thinldng  anything  of  the  sort."  eried  the 
votlier,  springing  up  and  growing  red ;  for  English 
mothers,  both  high  and  low,  whatever  may  be  their 
jn-ndential  outlook,  unlike  all  parents  of  other  ra^s. 
▼eheraeatly  deny  that  such  a  thing  as  marrying  a 
Jlnnghter  ever  enters  into  their  beads.  But  Mrs. 
iFord  was  too  simple  and  too  self-eonscious  to  add  anj- 
Ibing  to  this  first  denial.  Aware  of  the  guilty  hopes 
D  her  heart,  she  broke  forth  with,  "  (^h.  Miss  Pax,  I 
tever  thought  as  you  'd  say  such  things  to  me  I "  and 
nrst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

'  don't  know  that  there  would  lie  anything  wrong 

D  iC  said  Pax  impatiently.     *'  If  I  saw  any  way  to 

I  guotl  marriage  for  Lily  or  any  one,  I'd  certainly 

lelp   it  on.       But  suppose  she  caught  some  one  far 

'  her,   which   is  what  you  're   thinking  of,  yon 

m,  — •  what  would  happen  7     If  the  v«ry  best  came 
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that  you  could  hope  fox,  which  ia  very,  very  unlikely, 
he  'd  take  her  away  from  you,  and  sei>arate  her  from 
jou,  and  perhaps  never  let  her  come  near  you  more." 

The  mother  dried  Ler  eyes  indignantly.  *'  It 's 
clt:ar  to  uie  you  dou't  know  my  Lily  ;  and  bow  should 
you?  "  Mtb.  Ford  cried,  with  mingled  resentmcDt  and 
pity.  "  They  might  tear  her  with  wild  horses,  but 
they  would  never  get  her  to  consent  to  that." 

"Perhaps  so  ;  but  you  would  n't  liko  her  to  be  torn 
with  wild  horses,  would  you '! "  Pax  said. 

These  words  gave  Mrs.  Ford  a  tremor  for  the  mo- 
ment ;  they  gave  her  "  a  turn,"  she  said  to  herself. 
But  as  there  was  no  immediate  possibility  of  verifying 
them,  and  it  ia  much  pleasanter  to  think  of  events 
taking  a  favorable  course  than  a  bad  one,  she  was 
able  to  dismiss  them  out  of  her  mind  for  the  time. 
Still  it  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  had  said  to 
bur,     Lily  would  never  abandon   her  mother,   never 
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I  perfect  in  ita  first  bloom  than  anything  but  a 
girl's  complexion  can  be.  Her  eyes  were  as  blue  as 
the  aky.  To  be  sure,  the  features  were  not  perfect,  if 
Mrs.  Ford  bad  been  disposed  to  take  them  to  pieces. 
The  girra  alim  figure  was  also  like  a  fiower,  tall  and 
light,  and  swaying  a  little,  as  a  lily  does  with  its 
graceful,  drooping  head.  To  think  of  such  a  creature 
doing  housework,  or  looking  after  the  dog's  meat,  was 
a  thing  that  made  the  parents  shiver ;  whatever  hap- 
pened to  them,  that  was  im|jossibIe  ;  they  had  not 
brought  her  home  from  the  genteel  seminary  and  all 
Iter  nice  companions  far  that.  It  vas,  indeed,  after 
the  first  rapture  of  her  return,  an  embarraasing  ({ues- 
tion  what  Lily  was  to  do.  Tbe  parents  did  not  know 
irhat  to  make  of  it ;  they  did  not  know  what  to  say 
to  her  on  the  subject,  or  whether  to  suggest  that  it 
■Was  necessarj'  to  do  something.  Lily  did  not  at  first 
Kppear  to  see  any  necessity.  She  went  out  with  her 
MDcils  and  colors  and  made  little  sketches ;  and  she 
played  •' pieces"  upon  the  jingling  piano,  which  had 
eome  out  of  the  school-room  at  Melcoinbe,  and  sounded 
like  an  old  tin  kettle  ;  and  for  some  time  seemed  to 
^^nppose  that  this  was  all  that  was  required  of  her ; 
imt  this  blissful  state  of  ignorance  was  dispelled  by 
Bommanications  made  to  the  girl  in  the  village  at  a 
little  tea  party,  where  she  was  eagerly  questioned  as 
whether  she  were  going  into  servii-e.  or  what  she 
)  going  to  do.  Lily  was  awakened  rudely  under 
9ie  fire  of  tbenw  demands,  but  sho  was  not  without 
Vpirit,  and  she  had  accepted  the  position.  The  house- 
keeper at  Atelcombe  bad  some  sewing  to  be  done 
■mhich  was  finer  than  the  village  was  equal  to ;  and 
XUy  installed  herself  in  tlie  vacant  little  room  that 
»M  called  tlio  parlor,  which  had  never  been  used  till 
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her  retiim.  And  here  tlie  parents,  growing  less  and 
less  wise  as  they  came  more  anil  luoi-e  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  dazzling  child  of  theirs,  made  Lily  a 
bower.  It  looked  into  the  garden,  and  Ford,  with  the 
aid  of  some  of  the  workmen  on  the  estate,  made  the 
window  into  a  glass  door  opening  into  that  ftoweiy  in- 
closiire.  There  Lily  took  up  her  abode,  with  her 
pretty  accomplishments  and  her  pretty  dresses,  to  see 
what  would  happen.  Those  words  which  her  early 
patroness  had  said  had  not  indeed  been  reported  to 
her.  But  she  felt  aa  Mrs.  Mitford  had  done,  aja  her 
mother  did,  as  Pax  had  instantly  divined,  that  there 
was  no  telling  what  might  happen.  The  preparation 
was  over  ;  the  results  might  he  anticipated  any  day. 

What  was  it  the  girl  expected  when  she  sat  down 
to  her  little  pretense  of  work  in  her  little  room,  all 
fenced  and  guarded  from  intrusion,  looking  out  upon 
her  flowers '!  She  did  not  know ;  neither  did  the 
mother  know  who  had  prepared  it  all  for  her,  as  if 
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Iiio  a  little  spider,  new  to  ber  work,  the  sadden  twnuice 
I'  of  a  great  fat  fly  into  those  gossamers  which  she  hati 
I  extended  by  instinct  in  the  suu.  without  any  clear  idea 
I  what  is  to  come  of  them,  must  be  an  alarming  as  well 
I  Bs  an  exciting  sight.  Will  tho»»  airy  meabes  be 
r  strong  enough  to  bear  that  weight?  ^\'ill  they  tear 
I  asunder  imder  it  ?  And  what  ia  to  be  done  with  this 
I  altogether  unlooked-for  victim,  so  much  bigger  tliau 
I  his  captor?  Somethiug  like  this  thrill  of  strange 
r  sensation  darted  through  Lily  Ford,  when  all  at  once 
I  it  became  apparent  to  her  that  tlie  vague  event 
[  which  there  was  no  lUvining,  the  wonder  for  which 
I  ahe  had  been  looking,  had  come.  She  bad  not  selected 
1  that  particular  prey  any  more  than  the  spider  does. 
I  And  it  wouM  be  impossible  to  imagine  anything  fur- 
I  tber  from  the  thonghta  of  Roger  Mitford,  when  he 
I  Btrolled  into  Ford's  cottage  as  he  passed,  with  Rome 
I  question  about  the  young  bir<lB  and  the  prospects  of 
r  the  Ehooting.  than  that  he  should  then  and  there  be 
'  brought  face  to  face  with  his  fate.  It  was  with  no 
purpose,  even,  that  lie  was  led  into  Lily's  parlor  for 
greater  honor,  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  being  overpow- 
I  enng  on  the  hot  August  evening.  He  went  in  un- 
jspecting.  and  asked  his  questions  alt  unaware  of 
EArmida  in  her  comer,  who,  for  her  part,  intended  the 
Ijooug  Squire  nu  harm.  But  when  he  mode  some  re- 
fttnark  which  Ford  did  not  understand  at  once,  and  the 
■girl's  qoick,  clear  voice  rose  lu  tlie  dusk,  explaining  it, 
■and  Roger,  amused  and  interestetl,  stepped  to  the  open 
■irindow  opening  into  the  garden,  and  in  the  mystic 
■twilight,  just  touched  by  the  glimmer  o£  the  small 
r  moou,  saw  the  unthought-of,  unlooked-for  appari- 
Btion,  and  asked,  surprised,  if  this  were  Lily,  the  deed 
le.     He  was  not  himself  aware  of  it,  but  ahe 
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was  aware  of  it,  feeling  the  tug,  let  us  suppose,  in  all 
the  delicate,  invisible  tlireads  of  her  nets,  aa  this  big 
captive  caught  in  tliem.  Koger  lingered  talking  to 
her  for  ten  minutes,  pleased  to  find  hia  niothei's  baby 
favorite  developed  into  so  charming  a  creature,  and 
went  away  thinking  no  more  of  it.  But  after  that  he 
returned  again  nnd  again.  And  this  was  why  he  liad 
discoursed  to  his  brother,  he  a  man  who  knew  nothing 
about  poetry  or  the  fictions  of  the  romancers,  upon 
the  mystery  of  love ;  and  why  the  keeper's  wife  en- 
deavored with  affright  to  keep  him  out  of  the  garden, 
where  the  cobwebs  entangled  everything,  though  it 
was  now  no  longer  autumn,  but  spring.  But  Lily 
sat  within  and  peeped  out,  hearing  his  voice,  and  ex- 
pected  him,  drawing  the  young  man  with  her  mysteri- 
ous thread.  For  the  enchantress  had  forgotten  her 
alarm  in  the  pleasure  of  conquest,  and  for  her  victio) 
she  was  without  ruth  or  pity. 


V. 

AFTER  DINNER. 

y 

^^  I  heard/'  said  Mr.  Mitford,  when  the  servants 
had  left  the  room^  ^^  that  Elizabeth  Travers  was  over 
here  to-day.  Who  saw  her  when  she  came?  —  or 
was  it  true  "  — 

A  look  was  exchanged  very  quickly,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, by  the  others  round  the  table,  and  Nina, 
who  had  not  yet  had  time  to  go  away,  answered  in 
her  little  voice,  which  had  still  something  in  it  of  the 
shrillness  of  childhood,  "  She  was  not  here,  papa." 

"  But  I  heard  that  she  was  here,"  said  Mr.  Mit- 
ford,  in  his  peremptory  tones.  He  was  one  of  the 
men  who  are  always  ready  to  suppose  that  they  are 
being  deceived,  and  that  every  contradiction  must  be 
a  lie,  —  possibly  intentional,  perhaps  only  uttered  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  at  all  events  untrue. 

Roger,  who  knew  what  was  coming,  stirred  in  his 
chair  with  a  consciousness  that  could  not  quite  be 
concealed ;  but  it  was  Edmund  who  replied  :  — 

"  She  was  at  the  Rectory,  sir.  We  saw  her  mare 
in  front  of  the  gates,  as  we  were  going  to  the  railway 
with  Steve." 

"Which  of  you  went  in  to  make  her  welcome?" 
the  Squire  asked. 

"  I  don't  think  any  of  us  thought  of  it.  Steve  had 
only  just  time  to  catch  his  train." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  Steve,     What  has  Steve  to 
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do  with  it?  But  you  two,  I  suppose,  had  no  train 
to  cat«b.  It  was  most  fraternal,  truly  beautiful,  to 
walk  down  with  your  brother,  but  it  dJd  not,  I  imag- 
ine, occupy  all  your  souls." 

"  I  dout  pretend  it  occupied  much  of  my  soul," 
said  Roger.  He  had  turned  half  round  on  his  chair, 
perhaps  out  of  mere  caprice,  perhaps  that  the  light 
might  not  fall  so  distinctly  on  his  face. 

"And  when  you  saw  her  there,  —  a.  fine  creature, 
handsome  enough  to  tarn  any  young  fellow's  head, 
and  as  nice  as  she 's  handsome,  —  you  forgot  all 
about  Stephen,  aiid  did  your  best  to  make  yourself 
agreeable?  Muuh  as  I  value  family  affection,"  said 
the  Squire,  in  the  voice  of  satire  which  his  children 
dreaded,  "  I  could  forgive  that." 

Nina  was  not  clever  enough  to  see  what  it  was 
about,  but  she  perceived  that  the  situation  was  strained, 
and  she  made  a  little  diversion  for  the  brothers  by 
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door,  by  which  he  was  so  much  tempted  to  escape,  and 
take  hU  chair  agaSn,  which  h«  did  most  unwillingly, 
foreseeing  ti-ouble  to  come. 

"  Well '.  "  said  the  Sqnire.  "  How  far  did  you  go 
with  her?     Or  rather,  how  long  did  she  stay?" 

'*1  told  you,  sir,"  said  Edmund,  "that  we  went 
with  Steve  to  the  railway." 

"  Again !  what  has  Steve  to  do  with  it  ?"  the  father 
cried. 

"  80  that  we  saw  nothing  but  the  groom  with  the 
mare.     Her  visit  was  at  the  Rectory,  not  here." 

*  At  the  Kectory,  and  not  here  I "  re[>eated  the 
Squire,  with  a  contemptuous  (and  very  unsuccessful) 
mimicry  of  his  son's  tone.  "  Did  I  ever  say  it  was 
here  ?  How  could  she  oome  here,  to  a  hniise  where 
there  's  no  woman,  to  throw  herself  at  your  heads  ? 
That  'b  what  you  expect  a  gii-1  to  do,  yon  young  fel- 
lows nowadays.  She  went  ns  far  as  she  could  in 
coming  to  the  Iteetory.  By  .love,  when  I  was  your 
age  1  should  soon  have  let  her  see  X  knew  what  she 
meant." 

"  You  forget,  air,"  said  Roger,  evidently  restrain- 
ing himself  with  an  effort,  "  that  there  is  not  tlio 
Blightest  reason  to  suppose  —  indeed,  that  we  have  not 
the  least  right  to  imagine  —  Miss  Triivers's  visit  to 
ki^  frienil  at  the  Rectoiy  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
M."  '-' 

'*  I  don't  forget,  sir,"  cried  the  angry  father,  *'  that 
yon  're  a  pujipy  and  a  eoxcouib,  and  that  Lizzy  Trav- 
W6  is  twenty  thousand  times  too  gooil  for  you." 

This  perfectly  irrelevant  sentiuient  was  delivered 
with  BO  much  heat  that  Edmiud  gave  his  brother  an 
anxinus,  deprecatory  look,  Uy  wliieh  Roger  i-epliud 
With  an  indignant  frown  before  he  spoke.  "  I  ajs 
caitT{nc«(l  of  that,"  he  said. 
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"  Convinced  that  you  mean  to  let  her  be  carried  off 
A  before  your  very  eyes !  There  's  that  loiig-tiliauked 
simpleton  Ray  Tredgold :  though  he  's  a  boy  and  a 
%  fool,  be  has  more  sense  than  you.  I  saw  him  at  her 
bridle,  assiduous  enough,  I  can  tell  you,  and  Tredgold 
himself  settling  her  stiirup  for  her.  Why  weren't 
you  there?  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by  always 
being  out  of  the  way  when  there  "b  a  ro;Jly  gootl 
chanc!0  for  you  ?  And  she  must  have  seen  you  pass 
under  her  very  nose,  taking  no  notice.  A  pretty  way 
to  treat  a  lady,  and  the  handsomest  woman  in  the 
country,  and  all  the  Biglow  estate  at  her  apron 
Btrin^s  I " 

"  I  'm  very  sorry,  sir,  if  you  thought  us  negligent," 
said  Edmund.  ^'  For  my  part,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  very  bad  taste  to  interrupt  her  at  that  moment 
She  had  just   arrived,   she  was   with   her  particular 

'  What,"  said  Mr.  Mitford,  with  a  laugh.  ' 
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t  tliero  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  bear  with  liim  and 
t  the  tempeitt  die  away. 

"  You  seeu  to  have  nothing  to  saj  for  yourself,"  he 

wd,  tumin<^  to  Roger,  "  and  I  don't  wonder.     But  at 

lat  you  know  my  opinion.     You  are  acting  like  a 

foo],  in  the  first  pluut!,  and  how  far  it  is  utriutly  hoa- 

«able"  — 

"  Honorable  I "  exclaimed  Roger,  turning  roiiuil  and- 
denly  from  where  he  had  placed  himself  with  Ida  face 
1  shadow. 

"  I  'm  not  afraid  of  you,"  said  his  father,  with  a 
lug'h.  *•  Honorable,  —  that 's  what  I  said.  Accord- 
ig  to  my  old-fashioned  code,  it's  distinctly  not  hon- 
rable  to  persecute  a  girl  with  your  atteuliou»  at  one 
im«,  and  at  another  to  carelessly  fling  Iier  off," 

"  I  have  done  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other," 
iried  Roger,  roused  to  an  oiitburat  of  indignation, 
i  any  one  a  right  to  say  so.  I  have  the  great- 
Bt  respect  for  Miss  Travers,  and  always  have  Iiail. 
&nd  if  any  one  but  you,  sir,  ventured  to  speak  so  of 
b  lady  whom  —  of  a  —  of  a  girl  who  "  — 
"  Do  you  want  ine  to  flnish  your  sentence  for  yon  ? 
-of  a  hwly  whom  you  onee  admired  very  much,  and 
rho  is  tlie  best  match  in  the  country  ;  of  a  girl  who 
iild  make  a  capital  mistress  to  Melcombe,  and  com- 
let*.'  the  estate  in  the  most  satisfactory  way,  ao  that 
Iw  family  wonld  bo  the  better  of  it  for  generations. 
itell  you  what,  I^>ge^,"  said  Mr.  Mitford,  rehtxing, 
-"for  a  quarrel  between  you  and  me  can  lead  to 
otfaing  agreeable,  —  tlie  thing  for  you  to  do  Li  to  get 
e  Black  Knight  out  to-morrow,  and  ride  over  to  see 
IT.  She  will  bo  quite  willing  to  Iwliovo  that  you 
efer  getting  her  all  by  herself,  for  the  aunt,  of 
arse.  doc«  n't  twunt ;  you  can  easily  elude  the  aunt. 
D  this,  like  a  good  fellow,  and  I  'U  be  content." 
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Edmund's  eyes  conveyed  a  dozen  messages  while 
tills  was  being  said,  but  how  could  Ms  brotlier  receive 
tiiem,  liaving  turned  again  his  shoulder  to  the  light? 
No  answer  earae  for  some  time  out  of  the  shadow. 
Perhaps  the  yotiug  man  was  stru^ling  with  himself ; 
perhaps  it  was  only  reluctance  to  reply,  to  meet  the 
softened  tone  with  anotlier  contradiction.  At  last  he 
said  abruptly,  "  I  am  sorry  —  I  can't  go  to-morrow.  I 
am  —  otherwise  engaged," 

"  Engaged  !  I  should  like  to  know  wliat  tljat  means," 
said  the  fatlier  sharply. 

"  1  've  got  something  else  to  do,"  said  Roger.  "  I  've 
—  various  things  to  do.  I've  —  a  number  of  letters 
to  write.  I  can't  jxiHaibly  spare  to-morrow.  It  would 
throw  everything  into  arrears." 

"  Well,"  said  the  father,  persistently  amiable,  "  if 
not  to-morrow,  let  ua  say  next  day,  or  Thursday,  —  at 
all  events,  a  day  this  week." 
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"  Roger  menns  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir,"  said  Ed- 
mticd.  "  tbough  he  may  he  driveii  to  say  so,  if  you 
press  him  so  hanl.  Good  heavens,  what  is  the  use  of 
talking  of  what  a  man  means  !  You  know  very  well 
that  in  most  caaes  we  mean  nothing  but  just  what  hap- 
pens to  hit  our  fancy  for  tbe  moment.  To  defeat 
you,  no !     I  'U  bo  bound  for  him  that  is  not  what  he 

ans." 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  Ned,"  said  Mr.  Mitford. 
*  That  'a  all  very  well  for  boys  and  women.  I  expect 
I  'm  talking  to  a  man  when  I  talk  to  my  eldest  son. 
How  old  is  be  ?  Three  and  thirty,  if  he 's  a  day.  Do 
Jon  mean  to  tell  me  that  'a  an  age  at  which  a  fellow 
ean  go  on  philandering  as  if  be  were  still  a  boy  ?  " 

"  1  'd  rather,  if  it  is  the  same  to  you,"  said  Roger, 
l^in  suddenly  shifting  his  position,  and  revealing  a 
fece  very  white  and  obstinate,  with  a  fiery  glow  under 
tbe  lowered  eyelids,  "  that  wo  discussed  this  matter, 
^ther,  you  and  I,  instead  of  having  it  talked  over  like 
ftifl.  Ned  means  very  well,  and  would  be  kind  if  he 
eould,  but  he  does  n't  always  -understand."  After  re- 
Beiving  this  redding  stroke,  which  is  inevitably  the 
lanse  of  tbe  third  party,  Edmund  drew  baek  a 
little,  invitlnutarily,  from  the  table,  pushing  hts  chair 
out  of  the  circle  of  the  kn)  plight.  The  two  faces 
which  were  within  that  round  of  light  stood  out  like 
e  of  actors  upon  the  intimate  stage  of  private  life, 
irhieh  is  so  much  more  exciting  than  any  play. 

*  Very  well,"  said  the  Squire,  "  that 's  what  I  say. 

t  us  have  it  all  honest  and  above  board.    You  kuow 

KiU  enough  what  I  want.     I  want  tlie  Biglow  estate 

idd«<I   on    to   Melcombe,  which  is  all  for  your  own 

,  not  mine.     It  would  not  do  me  any  good 

I  it  were  done  to-morrow.     And  1  want  a  woman  that 
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yn\l  be  a  ci'eilit  to  us,  that  can  take  tKe  bead  of  tbe 
table,  :is  your  uiotber  did,  and  make  a  fit  mistress  of 
a  family  like  ours.  Tho  first  pretty  girl  that  turns  up 
is  not  what  1  want,  Koger.  You're  old  enough  to 
know  what 's  what,  and  not  to  be  ran  away  with  by 
any  childish  fancy.  Ail  these  things  I  find  in  Lizzy 
Travers,  She  's  a  fine,  handsome  creature,  she  's  a 
woman  of  sense,  and  she  has  got  plenty  of  mouey  and 
just  tlie  land  that  is  wanted  to  round  oif  our  own. 
You  looked  iis  if  yon  thought  bo,  too,  a  little  while  aga 
^Vhy,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  idiotic,  do  you  call  oS 
now,  and  dt^jappoint  her  (as  I  've  no  doubt  you  're 
doing),  and  defy  me  ?  " 

Mr.  Mitford  warmed  as  he  went  on  ;  the  enumera- 
tion of  all  Elizabeth's  advantages  fired  his  blood,  and 
the  thought  that  for  some  whim,  some  caprice  un- 
worthy of  a  man,  some  change  of  liking,  all  these  ad- 
vantages niiyht  be  thrown   away,  was  intolerable  to 
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get  possession  of  his  voice.  "  In  the  first  pUu-e,"  he 
I  said,  "  Miss  Travers's  name  must  be  put  out  of  the 
[  discuBsioQ  once  for  all.  We  were  never  more  tlian 
I  good  friends,  she  and  I.  Stop  a  little  "  tfor  Mr.  Mit- 
I  iord  had  given  vent  to  a  snort  of  contenipt  and  the 
t  acoruful  exclamation  "Friends!").  "You  have  no 
I  riglit.  and  I  liuve  no  right,  to  speculate  ujran  what  she 
r  thinks.  A  woman's  mind  is  her  own,  1  hope,  as  well 
I  as  u  man's.  Thitt  's  only  a  small  part  of  the  question, 
I  *ir,  I  allow  ;  the  question  is  between  ]*ou  and  me.  If 
I  I  proposed  to  a  lady  and  she  rejected  me,  1  suppose 
I  you  would  not  say  f/iat  was  mj  faidt." 

"  But  I  should,  sir,"  retorted  his  father ;  "  certainly 
I  I  should,  in  this  case.  I  should  say  it  was  your  shaiue- 
I  ful  shilly-shally,  yonr  would  and  your  would  n't.  your 
■  reluctance  to  come  to  tlic  point,  that  ha<l  disgusted  the 
I  girl,  and  with  good  reason  ;  only  somehow  I  have  faith 
\  in  her.  and  I  don't  think  it  haa." 

Boger  glai-eil  at  his  father  with  what  he  thought 

I  was  indignation  on  Etizaheth'B  account.     "  I  refuse  to 

|l>ring  in  her  name.     She  has    nothing  to  do  with  the 

Ignestion,"  he  cried.     "The  question  is  between  you 

1  tne,  sir,  and  not>ody  else  has  anything  to  do  with 

I  never  had  any  such  intention  as  j'ou  give  nie 

Veredit  for;  but  even  if  I  0D.ce  ha<l,  as  you  think,  I 

Eltave  n"t  now.     I  don't  want  to  hind  myself.     I  've  — 

■Do  desire  to  marry,"  Roger  said.     He  made  a  slight 

before   he  said   these   words,  and   plunged   a 

mddeo  glance  into  the  shade  where  Edmund  sat,  as 

[  challenging  him  to  interfere ;  and  a  Kiidden  flush 

f  color  rose  on  his  own  face.     He  added,  hastily,  "  I 

lope  you  don't  think  1  'm  capable  of  changing  my 

]  to  annoy  you.     I  cannot  deny  such  an  accusa- 

itioD,  because   it's   incredible.     Tou   can't   think   so 
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badly  of  me,  even  if  in  the  beat  of  the  moment  yoa 
say  it.  But  if  my  mind  ever  inclined  towards  tkat, 
which  it  did  n't,  at  least  it  does  not  now." 

"And  you  think  that  '9  a  reason,"  cried  Mr.  Mit- 
ford.  "  By  Jove  I  You  ought  to  think  a  little, 
Roger,  what  *s  your  raison  d'etre.  You  've  no  profes- 
sion, you  never  do  anything,  you  're  the  eldest  son. 
Just  because  it  is  unnecessary  for  you  to  work  for 
your  living,  being  the  eldest  son,  it  'a  your  business  to 
attend  to  thi.'<.  You  may  call  me  brutal,  if  you  like  ; 
perhaps  it 's  brutal,  but  it 's  true.  This  is  your  share 
of  the  duty.  If  you  don't  do  it" —  Mr.  Mitford 
got  up  from  his  ehair  almost  violently,  pushing  it 
away  from  the  table.  Then  he  paused,  and  looked  at 
his  son  from  the  vautage  ground  of  his  height  and 
attitude.  "  Whether  it 's  from  mere  caprice,  whether 
it  '9  for  other  reasons,"  —  and  here,  to  Roger's  troub- 
led ear,  his  voice  sounded  full  of  meaning,  —  "  wbst- 
I  had  better  look  to  it.  mv 
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'  Mitfortl  bad  permitted  himself  to  lose  bin  temper,  and 

{  stured  at  each  other  with  loolcs  wlilcb  were  far 

from  comfortable.     The  Squire  in  their  younger  days 

had  been  very  decorous  ;  if  Lii.'  had  never  sought  the 

confidenee  and  friendsliip  of  his  boys,  at  least  he  had 

I  seldom   repulsed   them,  and   never  thi'eateued.     But 

I  lately  bis  temper  bad  become  worse,  and  on  this  occa- 

\  excitement  (or  was  it  policy?)  bad  carried  bim 

quite  out  of  himself.     Tbey  heard  Nina's  frightened 

I  little  outcry,  then  a  quick  and  ratber  angry  dialogue, 

I  and    then    tbe   shutting  of    tlie  distant  library  door, 

1  which  indicated   that  he  bud  entered  bis  own   room 

I  for  the  evening.     Roger  had  become  very  cidm,  very 

I  silent,  in   the   midst  of    this    sensation.      "  What  do 

I  jruu  suppose  that  means?''  be  said  at  last,  when  tbe 

1  echoes  of  the  alarmed  house  liad  died  away.     "  I  did 

not  think  my  father  woidd  have  adopted  such  vulgar 

I  toethod^,"  he  said. 

'*IIe  meant  nothing,"  said  Edmund,  in  his  usual 
rfJt  oi  peace-maker.  "And  you  might  have  tempo- 
rued  a  little.  You  could  not  have  been  forced  into 
inatrimoDT  at  a  moment's  dtotice.  Why  not  yield  a 
little,  and  keep  tbe  peace?  " 

"There  baa  been  too  much  sacrificed  to  keeping  the 
I  peace."  Roger  got  ui>  and  began  to  walk  about  the 
I  room,  bis  figure  moving  u])  and  down  like  a  shadow 
I  ODtside  the  circle  of  the  light.  "  I  can't  keep  it  »\\" 
I  be  cried.  "  I  cannot  go  on  like  this.  The  best  thing 
I  for  toe,  if  I  could  but  do  it,  would  be  to  go  away." 

"And  why  not  ?  Why  not  go  to  town  for  a  month 
I  or  two  ?  There 's  nothing  tragical  about  tliat,  no 
I  gnad  decision  involved.  Cio  up  for  tbe  season,  and 
rcttt  this  knot,  whatever  it  is." 
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"  You  speak  at  your  ease,"  said  tlie  elder  brother, 
looking  out  of  the  shadow  at  Edmund's  thoughtful 
face,  in  which  there  was  do  struggle,  only  a  shade  of 
Bvrapathy  and  anxiety,  Koger  was  torn  by  senaa- 
tiiins  very  different, —  by  paasion  contending  with  all 
the  restraints  of  life,  and  tlioiight,  and  better  judg- 
mt;nt.  "  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  you,"  he  repeated, 
with  a  certain  bitterness;  "to  settle  other  people's 
affairs  is  always  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world." 

"I  don't  even  know  what  your  affairs  are,"  said  the 
other,  "I  suggest  no  settling;  take  a  moment's 
pause,  as  you  may  so  well  do.  No  one  can  have  a 
word  to  say,  if  you  start  off  for  town  now.  It  is  the 
moment  when  evcrj'body  is  going.  And  whatever 
there  may  be  to  decide,  get  it  at  arm's  length,  get  it 
in  perspeetive,"  Edniimd  said. 

Roger  stared  at  liim  almost  fiercely  for  an  instant, 
then  came  back  and  flung  himself  down  again  in  his 
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the  most  sympathetic  can  do  nothing,  can  say  nothing, 
that  may  not  turn  to  exasperation  instead  of  solace. 
The  touch  was  all  he  could  venture  on.  Already 
both  had  forgotten  the  father's  threat,  if  threat  it 


The  drawing'-rooin  at  Meloombe  liad  a  succession 
of  wiudow  recesses,  or  ratlier  projections  built  out 
from  the  level  of  the  room,  like  little  porticoes  in- 
closed with  walls,  where  all  the  brightness  of  the  aun- 
sliine  concentrated,  and  whei'e  a  silent  little  reader  or 
thinker  might  rest  unseen,  whoever  went  or  came.  It 
was  in  one  of  these  that  Edmund  found  his  sister  the 
next  morning.  She  Lad  appropriated  the  little  nook, 
which  was  oblong,  with  an  opening  opposite  the  great 
window  like  a  doorway  into  the  drawing-room.  On 
the  cushioned  seat  which  ran  all  around  Nina  bad 
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I  heroine  in  an  old-fashioned  novel,  without  loss  of 
tune.  She  never  did  bo,  but  what  did  that  matter? 
An  uld  guitar,  which  Nina  had  found  in  a  himber- 
loom,  hung  by  a  faded  riblwn  from  the  wall,  so  that 
night  equally  soothe  her  mind  with  that,  if  any 
udden  pressure  of  affairs  suggested  miisio  as  the  nat- 
1  relief  to  an  overburdened  soul.  To  be  sure.  Nina 
did  not  know  how  to  play,  but  that  made  no  difference. 
Had  the  necessity  existed,  no  doubt  the  knowledge 
Fonld  have  come.  On  the  whole,  the  little  thing 
deased  herself  much  with  these  simple  preparations 
or  every  emergency,  and  as  no  emergency  occurred 
1  her  novel  in  peace,  or  when  there  was  any  bazaar 
1  prospect,  for  which  her  married  sisters  claimed  her 
,  would  seize  her  crewels  and  work  for  a  whole 
wenty  minutes.  She  !«!  a  very  uacless  life,  much 
alike  the  present  habits  of  high-minded  girls.  She 
id  nothing  to  do,  and  did  nothing.  She  learned 
tothing.  She  did  not  improve  her  minil.  She  had 
■}  part  in  the  operations  of  the  household.  In  short, 
be  existed  only  like  one  of  the  flowers  in  the  garden. 
lie  loved  the  guitar,  which  she  called  a  lute,  and  the 
■awing  tliiags,  and  the  poetry  book,  and  the  crewels, 
rhich  she  called  embroidery.  These  were  all  acces- 
iries  to  the  little  part  she  bad  to  play :  but  her  novels 
rare  old-fashioned,  and  so  was  her  ideal,  and  she  did 
lot  know  that  any  more  was  intended  in  the  const!- 
ntion  of  a  little  girl  belonging  to  a  county  family. 
Seraldine  and  the  rest  had  married,  that  was  true, 
I  entered  upon  another  kliid  of  existence,  which 
LA  supposed,  some  time  or  other,  she  too  would 
ftre  to  do.  But  she  did  not  speculate  on  that  change, 
nu  not  within  the  range  of  any  near  possibilities, 
t  the  little  mind  did  not  require  the  stimnlus  of 
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aiiy  such  subject  for  dreams.  Lily  Ford,  in  her  room 
whicli  opened  on  the  garden,  dreamed  all  day  long,  — 
dreamed  with  pulsion,  inventing  for  her  future  end- 
less pleasures,  splendors,  and  delights ;  but  Nina,  in 
her  window-seat,  was  quib)  quiescent,  pleased  with  the 
days  as  they  ciune.  To  be  sure,  Lily  was  the  elder 
by  three  years,  and  her  position  was  not  the  assured 
and  simple  one  held  by  the  little  lady  at  the  Hall. 

"  Oh,  you  are  here,  Nina,"  said  £duiund,  coming 
in.  lie  placed  himself  in  the  basket-chair,  which, 
though  it  was  well  cushioned,  always  creaked,  and 
disturbed  Nina's  quiet.  "  I  thought  you  might  be 
out,  as  it  is  suL'h  a  tine  morning.  You  don't  go  out 
half  enough." 

"  1  have  no  one  to  go  with,  Edmund.  It  is  rather 
dull  always  going  out  alone." 

"  So  it  is.  If  you  would  only  be  a  little  bolder, 
Nina,  .ind  get  u]>on  a  horse,  you  could  ride  with 
Ko-TLT  or  nic.     One  of  us  would  iilwavs   be  glad    to 


"  Thank  you  very  much,  EJinitud,*'  she  said.  "  I 
am  qtute  liuppy  here.  1  am  nt  a  very  iuteresting  bit 
in  my  book.  I  am  nut  ijuiti:;  sure,  but  I  almost  think 
tiut  Ethwlbert  is  g^oiiig  to  turn  out  Lord  Wilfrid's 
Bon,  which  would  iiuite  explain  the  Bympiithy  that 
Emily  felt  for  him  the  fitst  time  she  saw  him.  It  is 
the  moHt  interesting  book  " — 

"  Perhaps  you  would  rather  I  went  away,  and  let 
yon  unravel  the  mystery,"  li^dmniul  said. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  oil,  dear,  no !  "  exclaimed  Xlna,  putting 
down  the  volume  »ixin  its  face.  "  I  would  a  ihou- 
santl  timtis  rather  talk  to  you.  And  there 's  sniue- 
tiiing  1  want  to  ask  you,  Edmund.  What  was  papa 
so  angry  about  last  night?" 

"  Lost  night  ?  Oh,  it  was  nothing,  my  dear.  One 
of  us  displeased  him.  Eitlier  Roger  or  I  said  some- 
thing that  brought  on  a  discussion ;  nothing  you  need 
Cniulde  your  little  head  about." 

"  But  I  do  trouble  my  head.  How  can  I  help  it  ? 
I  know  it  was  Itoger,  and  not  you.  I  heanl  loud 
voices,  sounding  i|aite  angry,  and  then  I  went  and  sat 
close  to  the  door." 

"  Do  you  think  that  was  quite  right,  Nina?  It  la 
not  the  thing  for  a  lady  to  do." 

"Oh,  I  was  not  tisteninff!"  cried  Nina.  "I  did 
not  look  through  the  key-hole,  or  anything  like  that. 
I  only  Bat  near  the  door.  And  tlien  I  heard  papa 
scolding,  —  oh.  scolding !  worse  than  bo  over  did, 
even  at  Gcraldine.  I  coidd  n't  help  hearing.  Then 
be  bonuceil  in  when  I  was  sitting  there,  never  expect- 
ing tt.  WTiat  made  bim  come  through  the  drawing- 
room  last  uight  ?  I  started  up  as  if  I  had  been  shot, 
ud  then  he  —  said  something  disagreeable  to  me." 

"  1   ani   afraid   you   deserved   it  Una  time,"  said 
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Edmund,  shaking  his  head.  "Tou  should  not  at 
near  the  door  ;  you  might  hear  something  that  yon 
were  not  intended  to  hear." 

"Oh,  that  is  exactly  why" —  Then  she  stopped 
short,  in  confusion.  "  I  mean,"  she  said,  looking  aa 
if  about  to  c^ry,  while  Edmund  continual  to  shake  his 
head,  "  that  I  never  know  anytliing  —  about  any- 
thing! And  why  shouhin't  I  find  out,  if  I  can?  It 
is  no  dull  at  night,  sitting  all  by  one's  self  here." 

"  I  ought  to  have  thoiiglit  of  that,"  said  Edmtmd ; 
"  of  course  it  is  dull.  I  'II  make  a  point  of  coming 
in  and  sitting  with  yon  in  the  future,  Nina,  if  yoa 
will  promise  not  to  sit  near  the  door." 

"  Oh,  thauk  you  very  much,  Edmund,"  said  Nina. 
She  was  aware  that  this  promise  was  about  as  much 
to  be  depended  upon  as  that  of  riding  with  her,  if  she 
could  but  ride  ;  but  repression  had  taught  this  little 
creature   wi«lom,    and    she    accepted  the    offer    as    a 
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"^otto  any  one  else,"  replied  the  girl,  "bnt  you 

^d  I  are   just  the   same   as   himself,    Edmund.     I 

'^ouJd  not  tell  papa  for  the  world.     Did  you  ever  see 

^%  Ford  ?     I  think  she  is  beautiful.     There  are  not 

^eiy  many   beautiful   people   like   women  in  books. 

Perhaps  she  is  not  quite  up  to  that,  but  she  is  the 

beaatifulest  I  ever  saw." 

^'  Oh,  nonsense,"  said  Edmund,  endeavoring  to  laugh 
the  revelations  off.  ^^  Prettier  than  Geraldine  ?  You 
oould  n't  mean  that :  and  ^  beautif  ulest '  is  not  a 
word." 

"  It  is  what  I  mean,"  said  Nina.  "  Geraldine  ?  Oh, 
Geraldine  ! — she  was  just  Geraldine,  nicer  than  any- 
body. It  did  not  matter  in  the  least  whether  she  was 
beautiful  or  not.  But  Lily  Ford  is  like  somebody  in 
a  book.  I  once  read  a  poem  about  a  beautiful  maiden 
in  a  garden,  don't  you  know  ?  She  is  like  that.  She 
walks  out  among  the  flowers,  and  she  never  goes  any- 
where else  except  to  church,  and  Mrs.  Simmons  says 
she  does  n't  know  what  her  parents  are  thinking  of ; 
and  then  they  always  say  something  about  Roger,  but 
they  don't  let  me  hear  what  they  say." 

*^  Yon  hear  a  great  deal  too  much,  I  think,"  cried 
Edmund.  "  Nina,  you  ought  to  know  it  is  not  fit  for 
a  young  lady  to  listen  to  what  the  servants  say." 

"  Who  am  I  to  speak  to,  then  ?  "  asked  Nina,  the 
tears  rising  to  her  eyes.  "Ami  never  to  hear  any- 
thing that  anybody  says  ?  " 

**  My  dear  child,"  said  Edmund,  "  I  see  how  wrong 
we  have  all  been.  It  is  a  shame  that  you  should  be 
driven  to  that,  you  poor  little  girl  among  all  us  men. 
But  there  is  always  the  Rectory,  Nina,  when  you  're 
dull,"  be  hastily  said. 

^  Oh,  I  'm  not  at  all  dull.     I  like  home  the  best : 
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bnt  I  can't  help  thinking  about  wbat  ts  going  on.  I 
like  to  ride  past  the  West  Lodge,  the  garden  is  always 
so  pretty.  And  when  it  is  warm  you  eau  look  in  at 
the  window  and  Bee  Lily  silting  at  work.  I  believe 
she  'a  making  some  th  ings  for  me,"  the  girl  added, 
with  a  certziin  sense  of  pride  and  proprietorship  in 
Lily.     "  Roger  is  there  almost  every  day." 

"  Nina  I  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  go  on  with  these 
revelations.  All  tliis  information  is  quite  out  of  your 
way.  If  Roger  knew,  he  would  be  very  angry ;  he 
would  tltink  you  were  watching  him." 

"  So  I  was,"  admitted  Nina  quietly,  "  more  or  less ; 
for  I  wanted  to  know.  When  you  hear  all  sorts  o£ 
things  said  of  your  brother,  and  especially  when  you 
see  that  they  don't  want  you  to  hear  what  they 
say  "  — 

'•You  must  l>e  removed  out  of  the  hands  of  those 

rvants,"  said  Eduiuutl.     "  It  is  not  at  all  i^ooA  for 
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"  Ko,"  said  Nina,  after  a  pause,  fixing  her  eyes 
npon  her  brotlier  aa  if  there  might  be  a  great  deal 
nioru  to  say  ;  but  though  her  eyes  were  eloqueut  nhe 
spoke  no  further  word.  For  the  next  half  hour  or 
more  £dmun<i  k^pt  his  place,  and  luaile  conversation 
for  his  little  sister.  lie  did  his  duty  manfully,  using 
every  endeavor  to  make  her  forget  the  subject  on 
which  she  had  herself  been  the  speaker.  Ho  told  her 
about  tlifl  booka  he  had  been  reading,  giving  her  at 
considerable  length  the  plot  of  a  new  novel,  with  a 
description  of  the  loa<ling  characters  and  their  actions. 
He  told  her  about  some  iliscoveries  in  which  the  fairy 
tales  of  science,  the  beautiful  part  of  research,  came 
in  as  they  do  not  always  oome  in,  even  in  its  most 
beneficent  splierea.  He  told  her  almnt  the  last  great 
traveler  who  had  made  a  track  across  the  black  conti- 
nent. To  all  of  which  Nina  responded  with  a  little 
swift  interrt^ative  Yes  ?  with  a  No !  of  wonder,  with 
the  milder  Indeeds.  and  Ob,  Edmunds,  of  attention. 
She  gave  him  her  ear  devoutly  for  one  thing  as  nmoh 
as  the  other,  and  laughed,  and  clapped  her  hands,  and 
looked  astonished  and  dismayed,  just  when  it  was  right 
for  her  to  show  these  sentlnienta.  But  when  at  last 
be  got  up  and  left  her,  Edmund  was  by  no  means  sure 
that  Nina  had  not  seen  through  him  all  the  time,  that 
abe  liad  not  been  quite  aware  of  his  purpose,  and 
langiung  in  her  little  Kleeve  at  his  attempts  to  beguile 
ber.  He  thought  to  himself,  as  he  went  away,  consid- 
»mbly  exhausted  with  his  exertions  and  with  the  un- 
certainty of  having  at  all  succeeded  in  them,  that  he 
woold  never  undervalue  little  Nina's  intelligence  again. 
What  she  had  told  him  was  not  new  to  him.  He  had 
known  very  well  where  Roger  was  going  when  he 
toiDsd  along  the  west  road  from  the  station.     He  had 
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iinderstootl  what  his  brother  meant  when  lie  betrayed 
the  uneasiness  of  his  troublous  passion  in  talk  whieh 
pretended  tu  be  abstract.  But  Nina's  little  matter-of- 
faet  story,  her  glimpses  into  the  eonclusions  of  the 
servants,  added  a  pang  of  reality  to  the  visionary  pic- 
ture wLiuh  Kdiuund  had  made  to  himself.  As  it  was 
in  Ediuumrs  fancy,  it  might  have  gone  on  for  months 
or  years  before  coming  to  any  crisis ;  but  in  a  mo- 
ment, by  the  illumination  of  all  these  sharp  little  com- 
monplace lights,  he  saw  how  immediate  and  how  urgent 
the  danger  was.  There  bad  been  in  Edmund's  mind 
a  lingering  incredulity,  the  conviction  of  a  man  in  his 
sound  senses  that  love,  in  the  gravest  sense  of  the 
word,  for  the  keeper's  daughter  was  after  all  an  im- 
possibility ;  that  it  was  a  freak  of  fancy  rather  than  a 
(serious  potion  which  had  occupied  his  brother.  How 
in  Ford's  cottage,  within  the  ken  of  the  father  and 
mothiT.  amid  all  the  homely  c i re um stances  of  their 
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impossible,  the  mere  suggestion  of  which  was  an  insult 
and  injury  to  the  lady,  —  so  much  too  good,  Edmund 
said  to  himself  indignantly,  for  any  one  of  them  at 
their  best,  —  would  of  course  throw  Roger  more  and 
more  into  his  fatal  entanglement,  and  make  all  deliv- 
erance hopeless.  And  there  seemed  nothing  that  any 
one  could  do.  Eemonstrance  was  futile ;  the  time  for 
it  was  past ;  and  what  advantage  could  there  be  in 
pointing  out  the  frightful  drawbacks,  the  miseries  in- 
volved in  such  a  connection  to  the  unfortunate  who 
saw  them  all,  and  yet  could  not  resist  the  infatuation 
which  was  stronger  than  reason  ?  It  was  not  thus, 
perhaps,  that  Edmund  would  have  regarded  a  love 
which  was  superior  to  all  obstacles,  had  it  not  ap- 
proached himself  so  nearly.  He  realized  in  the  pres- 
ent case  with  a  heavy  force  of  fact,  more  telling  than 
imagination,  what  it  would  be  to  have  Lily  Ford  the 
mistress  of  his  father's  house. 

In  the  perplexity  of  his  mind  he  found  himself  fol- 
lowing instinctively  a  path  which  he  had  perhaps  trod 
oftener  than  any  other  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  the  path  that  led  to  the  Bectory.  He  knew  that 
Pax  at  her  window  would  see  him  coming,  and  would 
divine  that  he  was  in  trouble,  and  that  his  errand  to 
her  was  the  selfish  one  of  unburdening  his  soul.  How 
often  had  he  unburdened  his  soul  to  Pax,  in  every 
kind  of  embarrassment  and  distress  !  —  even  when  the 
disturbing  element  was  herself,  when  he  had  so  loved 
her  in  her  full  maturity,  so  hotly  wanted  to  marry 
her,  so  insisted  that  the  obstacles  were  of  no  impor- 
tance I  He  still  loved  Pax ;  but  the  thought  of  his 
boyish  projects  in  respect  to  her  sometimes  brought 
tibe  hoi  color  to  his  face,  sometimes  overwhelmed  him 
with  a  desire  to  laugh.    It  had  become  ludicrous,  im- 
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possible,  as  no  doubt  it  liad  been  always,  bad  he  had 
eyes  to  aeo.  The  recollection  of  bis  folly  came  strongly 
back  to  liim  as  he  ran  up  the  familiar  stairs,  and  went 
in  imanuouuced,  with  a  little  tap  at  the  door.  Per- 
haps she  thought  of  it,  too,  as  she  turned  half  round 
to  greet  him,  holding  out  her  hand  with  a  "  Well,  Ed- 
mund ! "  looking  at  hint  in  the  ttdl,  narrow  mirror 
whii/h  stood  between  the  two  side  windows,  and  which 
was  always  the  medium  through  which  she  contem- 
plated her  intimate  visitors.  Pax  was  of  opinion  that 
she  understood  people  better  when  she  first  saw  their 
faces  and  unconscious  expression  in  this  old-fashioned 
green  isli  glass. 

"  Well ! "  he  said,  throwing  himself  down  upon  a 
chair  opposite  to  her.  "  1  'm  out  of  heart  and  out  of 
humor,  and  as  luual  I've  come  to  you  to  be  con- 
soled." 

"  That 's  quite  natural,"   said   Pax.     "  What  is  it 
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"  My  wife  I     I  shall  never  have  one.  Pas." 

"Not  till  you  are  married,"  said  Miss  Leniesuiier. 
"  Bat  I  don't  suppose  that  is  what  troublea  you  now." 

Re  made  no  answer  for  some  time,  and  then  he 
burst  forth  suddenly,  "  I  don't  think  it  'a  good  for 
Kina  to  be  all  alone  as  she  is.  That  little  thing  Is 
far  sharper  Uian  any  of  us  think." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Pax,  "  that  you  have  found  that 
out." 

"  She  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  servants,  to  pick 
up  the  gossip  of  the  house." 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  said  Pax,  "  that  you  have  fotmd 
that  out.     I  hope  yonr  father  sees  it,  too," 

"  Oh,  my  father  I "  Edmund  said  impatiently :  with 
an  angry  sense  that  however  Roger  might  err,  the 
Squire  surely  ought  to  have  known  better,  if  anybody 
sboold. 

"And  I  don't  see  how  it  ia  to  be  remedied  unless 
one  of  you  were  to  marry." 

"To  marry!"  E<lmund  exclaimed  again:  and  there 
suddenly  gleamed  upon  liioi  another  vision  of  Lily 
Ford  in  the  chief  plaoe  at  home,  training,  restraining, 
his  little  sister.  A  flush  of  angry  color  came  over  his 
face.  "You  are  very  keen  upon  marriages,"  he  cried, 
with  au  instinctive  endeavor  to  give  a  prick  in  return. 
"You  need  not  to  be  so,  if  I  remember  right." 

Pax  looked  into  the  mirror,  and  saw  herself  seated 
tbere,  roatui'e  and  motherly,  while  the  young  man, 
flosg  into  his  chair  in  languor  and  discontent,  sat 
gloomy  before  her.  She  uttered  an  involuntary 
tbonks^ving  within  herself.  If  I  had  been  such  a 
focj  1  she  tliought,  and  thanked  Heaven :  then  spoke 
sedately.  "  For  right  marriages  always,  —  for  wrong 
never,"  she  said,  with  emphasis.  "Come,  I  know 
dial 's  what  you  are  upset  about." 
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*'  I  have  no  right  to  be  upset,"  be  sud.  **  I  snp- 
pose  I  're  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Am  I  my  1»otha''s 
keeper?  Probably  he  ib  better  able  to  judge  than  I 
am  —  and  I  'm  a  meddling  fool  to  think  I  oonld  in- 
terfere." 

Fax  Tused  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him  aerioaaly, 
but  she  did  not  help  him  out :  and  he  Bat  pnlling  her 
work  about,  snipping  at  stray  threads  as  if  that  had 
been  the  most  important  oooupation  in  the  world; 
then  he  suddenly  tossed  it  &om  him,  nearly  oTertnm* 
ing  the  light  table. 

"I  ehonld  have  thought,"  he  cried  angrily,  "that 
you  would  have  known  all  about  it.  Here  is  one  of 
the  storms  that  are  periodical  in  our  house, — my 
father  raging,  and  Roger  going  to  —  the  deviL" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Pax,  "  not  bo  bad  as  that" 

"What  do  you  call  not  so  bad?  He  mif^  be 
more  bad  and  do  less  harm.  Imagine  Lily  Ford  at 
[iladv  " 
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^^  Does  he  want  to  ?  "  Pax  paused  a  moment,  not 
expecting  any  answer  to  her  question  ;  then  she  said 
slowly,  ^  There  is  still  one  way  out  of  it :  there  is  the 
girl  herself." 

^  The  girl  herself  I "  Edmund  cried,  with  unmeas- 
ured astonishment  and  almost  contempt. 

'« She  is  in  a  very  artificial  position ;  but  she  is  a 
natural,  silly  little  thing,  with  a  will  of  her  own; 
when  that  is  the  case  there  is  never  any  telling,"  Pax 
in  her  wisdom  said. 


MOTHEE   AND  DADQHTER. 

On  the  same  morning  a  consultation  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  was  going  on  at  the  West  Lodge,  The 
scene  was  the  little  parlor  wliich  to  poor  Roger  had 
been  a  place  of  fatal  enchantment.  It  bore,  )}erhaps, 
a  different  aspect  in  the  morning,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  circumstances,  even  the  chill  daylight  with  all 
its  revelations,  even  Mrs.  Ford  in  the  midst  of  her 
morning's  work,  with  all  the  common  accessories  of 
household  labor  about  her,  could  now  have  affected 
mind  of  the  lover.      Perhaps  if  at  the  first  he  had 
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from  any  trace  of  labor,  a  few  early  primrOBes  pinned 
upon  her  breast,  and  her  silky  Lair  Khiniug  in  tbe  sun. 
The  glass  door  was  open,  the  sunshine  streaming  in, 
the  garden  ablaze  with  those  crocuses  of  which  the 
keeper's  wife  liad  boasted,  the  little  room  all  glorified 
by  the  light,  which,  however,  at  the  same  time  re- 
ntorselessly  showed  those  poverties  of  over-decoration 
and  ^Tilgarity  of  ornament  of  wliioh  its  inmates  were 
unconscious.  Mrs.  Ford  was  making  an  appeal  which 
was  almost  impassionc<I,  aud  which  suited  very  well 
with  her  attitude,  if  not  with  her  occupation  ^  while 
Lily  listened  somewhat  impatient,  very  decided  in  her 
adverse  opinion,  pulling  the  threads  unconsciously  out 
of  a  scrap  of  Unen  which  she  held  in  her  hands. 

"  My  jMjt,"  sjud  Mrs.  Ford,  "  it 's  time  to  tliink 
serioQs,  if  ever  you  thought  serious  in  your  life.  I  'va 
dead  frigljteneil,  and  that's  the  truth.  I've  always 
looked,  I  don't  deny  it,  for  a  'usband  for  you  as  could 
giw  yoa  a  different  'ome  from  this.  We  've  done  our 
beat,  your  father  and  me,  to  make  it  a  nice  'ouse. 
We  've  done  a  deal  for  you,  Lily,  though  may  be  you 
don't  see  it.  But  it 's  not  a  place  now  for  the  likes 
of  you.  brought  op  a  lady,  and  naturally  looking  for 
things  as  was  never  wanted  liy  him  or  me.  Still  we  've 
done  a  deal  more  than  most  folks  approved  of  our 
doing;  we  've  done  the  must  we  could." 

*•  yes.  yes,"  said  Lily  impatiently,  "  what  ia  the  use 
of  going  over  all  this  again,  mother?  I  never  said 
you  bad  n't  been  awfully  good." 

"Well,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that"  resumed  Mrs. 
Ford,  drying  her  eyes  with  her  apron.  She  was  apt 
to  be  tearful  when  siie  insisted  on  Lily's  excellences, 
w  iuunbly  I'ut  forth  her  own  attempts  to  do  justice  to 
them.     "  Bnt  we've  done  what  we  could,  and  I've 
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always  hoped  for  a  'osband  as  coold  do  more,  and  that 
I  won't  deny," 

"Well,  mother!"  said  Lily  again. 

"  But,  dear,"  ciied  the  keeper's  wife,  "700  mastn't 
look  too  high  I  Oh,  LUy,  you  must  n't  look  too  high  1 
When  Mr.  Roger  first  came  here  I  was  a  bit  flattered; 
that  I  don't  deny.  I  felt  as  if  it  was  a  great  compli- 
ment. Him  to  come  in  quite  friendly  like,  and  take  a 
chair,  and  talk  to  you  and  me.  It  was  not  as  if  it  had 
been  talking  to  your  father  about  them  things  as  men 
can  go  on  about  for  hours.  Senseless  things,  7^  think, 
but  then,  that 's  their  way.  And  that  he  should  be 
taken  up  with  you  was  natural,  and  asking  questJons, 
for  you  were  hia  mother's  pet,  there 's  not  a  doubt  of 
that.  I  was  flattered  like,  I  won't  deny  it  But  sinoe 
Christmas  I  've  took  fright,  Lily.  I've  got  more  and 
more  frightened  every  day.  I  've  tried  my  best  to  say 
as  you  were  busy,  as  you  were  out, — any  excuse  I 
could  think  of." 
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B  tamed  round  hastily  and  addressed  hei-self  to  the  ^rato 
M  with  great  fervor  of  exertion,  making  her  brush  ring 
into  all  the  comers,  After  a  minute  or  two  of  this 
active  work  Mrs,  Ford  turned  round  again.  "You 
put  nie  to  BiIeQi^e  and  you  put  me  to  ahame."  she  said, 
rising  &oui  her  knees.  "  You  've  got  leamiug  enough 
and  sense  enough  to  get  the  better  of  a  dozeu  like  me, 
bat  you  did  n't  ought  to,  Li]y,  however  tilings  arc  — 
for  I'm  your  mother:  and  tliat's  more  than  learning, 
or  ffireigu  languages,  or  playing  the  planuy,  —  ay,  or 
even  taking  views." 

"Mother,  of  courae  it  is,"  assented  the  girl.  "  I 
nercr  would  have  been  nasty  to  you  if  you  hadn't 
been  nasty  to  nie,  supposing  fur  a  moment  that  I  was 
like  one  of  the  victims  in  a  story-book,  and  that  harm 
of  tb<lt  description  could  ever  happen  to  mc !  " 

Mrs,  Ford  accepted  Lily's  kiss  with  a  teai-ful  smile. 
"  Hold  off  the  brush,"  she  said,  "  op  it'll  make  a  mark 
on  you.  Oh,  Lily,  my  pet,  you  're  never  nasty  to  me, 
— <tnly  I  'tn  silly  about  you,  aud  I  take  everything  to 
beart.  And  as  for  Mr.  Roger — no,  I  ain't  easy  iu 
my  mind  about  Kir.  Itoger.  I  can't  say  I  am,  for  it 
would  n't  be  true." 

"Why,  what  could  Roger  do?"  said  the  girl,  with 
a  trinmphaut  smile.  "  Nothing  but  what  I  like,  you 
may  be  sure." 

"That  may  be,  or  that  mayn't  be,"  replied  Mrs. 
Ford,  sluddng  her  head;  "liut  what  I'm  thinking  of 
is  his  father,  Lily.  His  father,  he  can  do  just  what 
be  pleases.  He  cnn  turn  us  out  of  this  house,  which 
is  the  nicest  I  ever  was  iu  for  its  size,  and  where  I  'd 
like  to  Olid  my  d.iys.  He  could  turn  your  father  out 
of  his  place.  He  can  hunt  us  all  out  of  the  jiarish, 
■w»y  from  evorybotly  we  know.     Oh,  you  thiiik  no- 
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body  could  do  that  ?  But  you  're  mistaken,  Lily.  The 
Sijuire  can  do  wliatevei-  he  wants  to  do.  It 'a  awful 
power  for  one  mau,  but  he  can.  I  have  heaivi  say  he 
can  leave  all  his  money  away  from  his  sons,  if  they 
don't  please  him,  and  that 's  what  frightens  me.  Oh, 
Lily,  Mr.  Roger,  he  'a  too  grand ;  he 's  not  the  'nsband 
I  'd  choose  for  you." 

"Too  grand,  —  nobody's  too  grand,"  said  the  girl; 
and  then  she  laughed.  "  For  that  uiatter,  your  favor- 
ite Mr,  Witlierspoou  thinks  a  deal  more  of  the  differ- 
euee  Iietween  himself  and  the  ke^ier  than  Mr.  Roger 
does.  A  fine  scicntitie  gardener,  —  oh,  that 's  a  great 
deal  more  grand  tiian  the  young  Squire." 

"Lily,  Lily!  there  you  are,  always  laughing  at  the 
steady  young  man  that  could  give  you  a  nice  home, 
aud  furnish  it  nicely,  and  keep  a  servant,  and  every* 
thing.  That's  what  would  please  me.  Better  than 
us,  but  not  so  much  better  that  he  woidd  throw  your 
father  and  mother  in  your  face,  with  a  good  trade  that 
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Lily  gave  Mrs.  Ford  a  look  of  miogled  indignation 
and  superiority.  ^'  I  shall  never  have  anything  to  say 
to  a  man  who  is  not  a  gentleman,"  she  said. 

*'*'  Oh,  goodness  gracious  me  I  "  the  mother  cried. 

Neither  to  Mrs.  Ford's  exclamation  nor  to  her  atti- 
tude of  despair  did  Lily  pay  any  attention.  She  seated 
herself  at  the  table,  opened  a  little  fancy  box  in  which 
were  her  thimble  and  scissors,  and  drew  towards  her 
the  needlework  she  was  doing  for  Nina  at  Melcombe. 
It  was  a  work  which  went  on  slowly,  subject  to  many 
interruptions,  but  still  it  was  the  occupation  to  which 
she  sat  down  morning  after  morning,  when  the  grate 
was  done  and  the  fire  lit.  The  fire  was  now  blazing 
up  brightly,  and  everything  was  cheerful  within  and 
without :  the  crocuses  all  expanding  under  the  sun- 
shine, the  same  brightness  flooding  in  at  the  open  door, 
the  brisk  little  fire  modifying  what  sharpness  there 
still  might  linger  in  the  March  air.  The  only  shadow 
in  this  brilliant  little  spot  was  Mrs.  Ford,  standing  on 
llie  other  side  of  the  table,  with  her  black  brush  in 
one  hand  and  her  broom  in  the  other,  disconsolately 
leaning  upon  that  latter  implement,  and  looking  at  her 
daughter  with  troubled  eyes.  Lily  had  taken  her  seat 
opposite  the  window.  She  had  laid  out  a  pretty  mass 
of  white  muslin  and  lace  upon  the  table ;  her  graceful 
person,  her  shining  head,  the  flowers  on  her  bosom,  all 
harmonious  and  delightful,  made  the  picture  perfect. 
If  her  features  wanted  regularity,  who  could  pause 
upon  that  point,  in  the  general  radiance  of  beauty  and 
health  and  satisfaction  that  shone  about  her?  In 
short,  who  could  take  that  beauty  to  pieces,  or  question 
which  part  of  it  was  more  or  less  near  perfection,  who 
had  ever  fallen  under  the  spell  of  her  presence  ?  Six 
n^mthg  ago  Lily  had  been  conscious  of  that  spell. 
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She  had  been  very  willing  to  exercise  it  if  it  existed, 
and  fully  and  fervently  believed  that  the  »ometbiiig 
which  would  certainly  come  would  bo  something  to 
her  advaiKieiueut  and  glory.  But  still  it  had  all  been 
vague.  She  had  not  known  what  kind  of  fly  would 
stumble  into  her  shining  web.  Wheu  Mr.  Wither- 
Bpoon,tlie  gardener,  apjjeared,  her  heaii;  had  fluttered; 
she  had  for  a  little  while  supposed  that  he  might  be, 
if  not  the  hero,  at  least  the  master,  of  her  fate.  But 
Lily's  ideas  had  much  enlarged  since  those  days.  She 
had  learned  what  triumph  vras.  Visions  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  gardener's  two-storied,  blue-alated 
house  had  passed  before  her  eyes.  That  man  of  science 
who  condescended  to  love  her,  and  wished  to  improve 
her  mind,  was  very  different  from  the  young  Squire, 
who  found  all  her  little  ignorances  half  divine.  Roger, 
with  his  straight,  welldi-eBsed  figure,  standing  up  as 
she  bad  seen  him  first,  asking,  was  this  Lily  ?  strokiug 
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titan  liring  poor  and  thinkitig  nothing  difierent,  tike 
we  do." 

"  Mr.  Koger  I "  cried  Lily,  witli  a  tosa  of  her  head. 
"  One  would  think  there  was  n't  a  gentleman  in  the 
world  hut  ^[r.  Koger,  to  hear  you  speak." 

**  There 's  none  as  comes  here,  at  leaut,"  Mis.  Ford  - 
Bud. 

The  eonacioua  smile  grew  npon  Lily's  face.  It 
seemed  on  the  eve  of  bursting  into  a  laugh  of  happy 
derision.  But  she  utsde  no  reply  in  words ;  indeed, 
she  bent  down  her  i-doe  to  hide  the  smile  whiuh  ahe 
could  not  conceal,  and  did  not  intend  to  explain. 

"  Leastways,  not  as  I  know,"  her  mother  continued, 
with  a  vague  suspicion  passing  like  a  cloud  over  her 
mind.  Shu  gave  a  moment  to  a  huniad,  {rightened 
refiertion  on  this  subject,  and  then  said  to  herself  that 
it  was  imjwssible.  Why,  Lily  was  never  out  of  her 
sight,  never  away  from  her,  never  wished  to  be  away, 
or  take  her  freedom,  like  other  girls.  Lily  van  quite 
satisfied  to  be  always  within  her  mother's  shadow. 
Mra.  Ft>rd  felt  a  glow  of  hiippy  pride  as  she  remem- 
bered this,  and  it  drove  aU  her  doubts  and  painful 
anticipations  out  of  her  mind.  "My  pet,"  she  said, 
*'  there 's  a  luauy  things  to  be  thought  of  afore  you 
inarry,  and  in  particular  if  you  marry  out  of  your 
'Jnnd.  I  don't  call  Mr.  Witlierapoon  that,  or  even 
Mr.  Barnes,  or  Harry  Gill,  though  he  's  aa  well 
eao  be." 

"A  gardener,  a  farmer,  and  a  horse-dealer!  "  ex- 
[  claimed  Lily,  letting  out  her  suppressed  laugh,  hut 
1  with  an  cHat  of  derision  in  it.     "  What  fine  geatle- 

ao.  to  be  sure !  " 

"Oh.  Lilyl  "  cried  the  troubled  mother.  "There's 
\  not  one  of  them  but  would  be  a  grand  match  for  Ford 
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the  keeper's  daughter.  Now  listen  a  bit  to  me.  As 
far  as  that  you  uan  go,  and  none  of  them  could  saj 
you  nay  wheo  you  had  your  father  and  your  mother 
up  of  an  evening,  or  to  ait  with  you  when  you  were 
lonely,  or  have  a  bit  of  dinner  at  Christmas,  or  that. 
They  might  n't  be  fond  to  see  ua  too  often,  but  they  *d  I 
never  say  a  word  so  far  as  that  goes." 

"  1  should  hope  not,"  said  Lily,  growing  red.     "  JUy 
father  and  mother  !  If  they  were  not  proud  to  see  yoOt  1 
I  should  know  the  reason  why." 

"  Oh,  my  sweet!  I  always  knew  as  yon  'd  be  likft^ 
tliat.  But,  Lily,"  contiuued  Mrs.  Ford,  with  bate 
breath,  "  what  if  it  waa  the  Hall !  I  've  been  througb  ' 
the  rooms  once  with  Mrs.  Simmons,  when  she  was  in 
a  good  humor  because  of  the  game.  Oh,  Lily  1  I 
felt  as  if  I  ought  to  take  o£E  my  shoes.  I  'd  no  more 
have  sat  down  in  one  of  them  golden  chairs,  or  touched 
the  sofas,  except,  may  be,  with  a  soft  clean  duster. 
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what  it's  coming  to.  And  supposing  as  it  come  to 
ihat  as  you  was  married.  And  supposing  the  Squire 
did  n't  make  no  objection,  but  gave  in  to  him  because 
yon  was  so  pretty, — as  has  happened  before  now.  Lily, 
what  wonld  you  do  with  your  father  and  your  mother 
then?"  asked  the  good  woman,  solemnly.  ''Would 
you  have  us  up  to  one  o'  your  grand  dinners,  and  set 
us  down  at  your  grand  table,  with  Mr.  Larkius,  as  has 
always  been  such  a  friend  to  your  father,  to  wait? 
It  makes  me  hot  and  cold  all  over  just  to  think  of 
it.  Your  father  always  says  Mr.  Larkins,  he 's  such  a 
good  friend  ;  and  suppose  he  was  standing  up  behind 
my  chair  to  help  me  to  the  potatoes,  or  pour  Ford  out 
a  glass  of  beer.  Lord,  I'd  sink  through  the  floor 
with  shame,  and  so  would  your  father." 

Poor  Lily  had  been  foolish  in  many  of  her  little 
ways,  but  she  was  miserable  enough  while  she  listened 
to  this  speech  to  make  up  for  much.  She  saw  the 
scene  in  her  quick  imagination,  and  she  too  shivered : 
the  terrible  Squire  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  delicate 
little  Miss  Nina,  and  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  them  her  father  and  mother,  and  Lar- 
kins grinning  over  their  shoulders !  Lily's  own  heart 
sank  at  the  thought  of  how  she  would  herself  come 
through  if  exposed  to  that  ordeal ;  but  father  and 
mother  I  She  sat  bolt  upright  in  the  keen  pang  of  her 
wounded  pride  :  for  it  was  all  true  ;  it  was  true,  and 
more.  She  felt  as  her  mother  said,  as  if  she  too,  in 
shame  and  mortification,  would  sink  through  the  floor. 

^  If  it  should  ever  come  to  that,"  she  said,  with  a 
gasp,  '^  I  should  like  to  see  —  any  one  that  would  dare 
to  look  down  upon  father  and  you." 

*•  Oh,  my  pet,  I  knew  you  would  feel  like  that ;  but 
how  could  you  stop  it,  Lily?    You  couldn't  stop  it, 
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my  dear.  You  would  have  to  get  all  new  servants,  for 
out!  thing,  and  they  would  turn  out  just  as  bad  as  the 
old  oii«a.  There  'a  no  way  as  you  could  work  it,  my 
pretty,  —  no  way !  " 

"  If  it  was  like  that,  I  shoidd  give  up  all  company 
altogether,  and  you  should  come  aud  see  me  in  my 
own  room,  whore  nobody  could  interfere,"  declared 
Lily.  But  tlieu  the  strain  of  her  tone  relaxed,  the 
hot  color  faded,  and  she  laughed  with  a  tremulous 
mirth  in  which  there  was  an  evident  sense  of  escape. 
"  It  might  have  come  to  that  once,  mother,"  she  said, 
"  but  not  now.  No,  not  now,  —  1  know  better  now. 
If  it  was  Windsor  Castle  ho  had  to  offer,  instead  of 
Melcombe  Hall,  I  wouldn't  have  him.  Don't  you 
worry  yourself  about  that." 

Mrs.  Ford  gave  a  gasp  of  amazement.  She  had 
lueant  to  make  the  drawback  very  clear,  but  she  had 
not   inteuiled  to  be  tlms    taken  at  her  woiti.     That 
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"  Witherspoon  ! "  ejaculated  Lily,  with  an  accent  of 
scorn :  but  who  it  was,  or  where  she  had  seen  any  gen- 
tleman who  was  not  Roger,  not  all  her  mother's  im- 
portonities  could  make  her  say. 
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The  atmosphere  of  a  house  in  which  there  ia  a  fam- 
ily quarrel  is  always  affected,  however  limited  may  be 
the  extent  of  the  quarrel.  In  the  present  case  there 
were  but  two  of  the  family  involved ;  but  they  were 
the  principal  persons  in  the  house.  Not  a  word  was 
said  about  it  at  the  breakfast  table,  from  which,  in- 
deed, the  Squire  had  disappeared  before  Roger  was 
visible,  to  the  relief  of  everybody  concerned,  nor  at 
lunch,  whore  they  met  with  more  civility  than  usual, 
saying  "  Good-morning" "  to  each   other  with  averted 
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'^d,  and  she  was  too  much  in  awe  of  her  father  to 
*^rd  many  observations  of  her  own,  the  result  was 
^cry  unsuccessfuL     It  was  so  feeble,  indeed,  that  the 
^rvaots  gave  each  other  looks  of  intelligence,  and 
larkins  stationed  himself  in  a  pose  of  defense  behind 
his  master's  chair.     If  there  was  to  be  any  split  in  the 
lioase,  which  was  a  thing  the  servants'  hall  had  fore- 
boded for  some  thne  past,  Mr.  Larkins  felt  very  sure 
on  which  side  policy  and  safety  lay. 

The  air  was  thus  affected  tliroughout  the  house.  It 
diffused  a  kind  of  general  irritation  for  which  nobody 
could  account.  Even  little  Nina  spoke  very  sharply 
to  her  maid,  and  Edmund  kicked  away  the  imoffend- 
ing  dog  who  got  between  his  feet  as  he  left  the  dining- 
room.  They  were  angry,  they  did  not  know  why. 
And  Mrs.  Simmons  had  all  the  maids  in  the  kitchen 
in  tears  before  she  had  done  with  them  that  day. 
The  belligerents  themselves  were  the  only  persons  un- 
affected by  this  general  tendency.  They  were  cool  to 
an  exasperating  degree,  polite,  making  remarks  full 
of  solenmity  and  high  composure.  These  remarks 
were  addressed  to  Edmund,  who  figured  as  the  gen- 
eral public.  ^^  What  do  you  think  of  the  weather,  Ed- 
mund ?  It  was  sharp  frost  last  night,  Larkins  tells 
me.  bnt  I  hope  you  '11  be  able  to  get  a  good  run  to- 
morrow." "  Did  you  notice  if  the  wind  was  veering 
to  the  west,  Ned  ?  I  rather  think  we  are  going  to 
have  a  deluge."  These  were  the  sorts  of  observations 
ibey  made.  Had  the  mind  of  Edmund  been  free  to 
remark  what  was  going  on,  he  would  no  doubt  have 
been  struck  by  the  comic  aspect  of  the  situation  ;  but 
mifortimately  in  such  circumstances,  though  there  is 
always  a  great  deal  that  is  very  funny,  the  persons 
about  are  too  deeply  concerned  to  get  the  good  of  the 
fadieroiui  side. 
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Ednmnd  was  much  startled  to  find  himself  called 
into  the  library  after  that  ua comfortable  meat  His 
father  made  a  sign  to  him  to  close  the  door,  and 
pointed  to  a  chair  near  his  writing-table.  "I  don't 
often  make  such  demands  on  jour  time,"  he  said. 
"  I  suppose  you  can  give  me  ten  minutes,  Ned  ?  " 

"  As  long  as  you  like,  sir,"  he  said  promptly,  but 
with  some  surprise. 

"  Oh,  as  long  as  I  like  I  It 's  not  exactly  for  pleas- 
ure. Edmund,  perhaps  I  was  a  little  peremptory 
with  your  brother  last  night." 

"  I  thiuk  so,"  said  Edmuad,  "  if  you  will  let  me  say 
so.  You  'vc  always  been  so  good  to  us.  That  makes 
us  feel  it  the  more  when  you  are  a  little  "  — 

"  Ill-tempered,  unjust.  I  know  that  'a  what  you 
meant  to  say." 

"  I  meant  only  what  you  yourself  swd,  father,  — 
peremptory.     Roger  is  not  in  a  happy  state  of  mind, 
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milksop,  as  70a  say.     My  kiiicl  of  sense  does  a't  aeem 
to  make  much  impressioo.'' 

"  It  would,  upon  yoar  brother,  if  you  woidd  spesk 
plainly  to  him.  A  young  fellow  can  do  that  bettcp 
thnn  an  old  one.  They  think  we  're  preitcliing,  they 
think  we  don't  anderstand.  That 's  a  good  joke," 
eaid  Mr.  Mitford,  with  a  short  laugh,  turuiug  his 
eyes  as  it  were  mwanlly  upon  his  own  experience. 
*•  But  the  fa^t  is  you  all  of  you  think  so.  Persuade 
him  that  be  's  a  fool,  and  gat  \\\m  to  understand." 
continued  the  father,  looking  iuto  Edmund's  eyes  with 
a  Bteady  stare,  "  that  what  I  said  was  no  vain  threat. 
1  mean  it,  every  word." 

"  Yon  mean  —  it,  sir  ?  "  said  Edmund,  with  a  look 
of  sarprised  inqniry.  So  little  impression  had  the 
threats  of  last  uight  made  upon  him  that  he  did  not 
even  remember  what  they  were. 

Mr.  Mitford's  face  flu»he<l  into  an  an^ry  redness. 
"  1  mean  it,  and  I  hope  you  don't  intend  to  be  inso- 
lent, too.  I  mean,  sir.  tliat  there 's  no  eldest  son  in 
aur  family.  I  caa  make  whomsoever  I  please  the 
eldest  Bon :  and  by  Jove,  if  Ro^r  makes  an  infernal 
fool  of  himself,  as  he  seems  to  intend  to  do  "  — 

"  I  snpposG  it 's  quite  legitimate  as  an  argument," 
Edmund  said  refleetively. 

"  Legitimate  1     What  do  you  mean  by  legitimate  ? 
It  is  ao  at^iment ;  it  *8  a  plain  statement  of  what  I 
D  to  do." 
E  there  was  any  hope  that  it  would  be  efFectnal," 
1  went  on,  "  but  my  opinion  is  it  would  have 
f  &e  contrary  effect ;  and  to  threaten  what  one 
•'t  mean  to  carry  out "  — 

"Do  yoii  want  to  drive  nie  out  of  my  senses?" 
[  cried  the  Squire.     "  I  never  threaten  what  1  don't 
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mean  to  perform.  Take  care  you  don't  8po3  your 
owu  prospects,  too.  As  certainly  as  I  ait  here,  if 
Roger  takes  his  own  way  in  this,  1  shall  take  mine  — 
and  wipe  biin  out  of  the  succession  as  I  wipe  off  this 
fly  —  without  hesitation  or  —  compunction,"  he  con- 
tinued, drawing  a  long  breath. 

"No,"  said  Edmund,  with  a  deprecatory  smile. 
His  heart  quaked,  but  he  would  not  even  appear  to 
believe.  "No,  no, — you  are  angry,  you  take  per^ 
haps  too  grave  a  view  ;  but  wipe  him  out  —  Roger? 
No,  father,  no,  no." 

"  None  of  your  no,  no's  to  me,  sir,"  cried  the 
Squire.  He  had  a  way  of  imitating  his  antagonist's 
tone  mockingly  when  lie  was  angry,  but  he  had  not 
the  talent  of  a  mimic.  "  I  say  what  I  mean,  and  not 
a  word  more  than  I  mean.  If  you  cannot  do  any 
more  for  your  brother,  make  him  understand  that  I 

.1  in  earnest,  and  you  may  do  some  good.'' 
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•ons  in  our  family ; "  "  Take  care  you  don't  spoil  your 
own  prospects,  too,"  —  the  most  recondite  of  Slav 
dialects  could  not  have  been  more  difficult  to  under- 
ftand.  The  constitution  of  the  family  was  a  matter 
entirely  beyond  argument  to  this  young  Englishman. 
In  the  abstract,  he  was  ready  enough  to  argue  out  any 
question.  The  law,  as  interpreted  in  different  coun- 
tries under  different  theories,  bore  no  especial  sacred- 
ness  for  him,  that  it  might  not  be  fully  criticised, 
questioned,  or  condemned.  He  was  quite  willing  to 
dtscoss  the  hereditary  principle  in  general,  both  i£s 
drawbacks  and  its  advantages.  But  to  think  of  Roger 
disinherited,  of  himself,  perhaps,  preferred,  gave  him 
an  intolerable  sensation  which  it  was  impossible  to 
endure.  Roger  wiped  out  of  the  succession  !  —  his 
brother,  whom  nothing  could  keep  from  being  the 
head  of  the  house,  no  change  in  respect  to  the  estates, 
no  arbitrary  settlement  —  his  elder  brother,  JRoger  t 
Tliere  was  an  incredibility  about  it  which  brought  an 
ang^y  laugh  to  Eklmund's  lips,  yet  struck  him  like  a 
sharp  blow,  like  a  sudden  warning  stroke,  awakening 
him  to  dangers  unthought  of,  to  the  unreality  of  every- 
thing about  him.  It  was  as  if,  walking  along  a  solid, 
well-known  road,  he  had  suddenly  come  to  an  unex- 
pected yawning  precipice,  as  if  he  bad  all  at  once  seen 
some  volcanic  crater  open  at  his  feet.  Nothing  less 
dian  such  metaphors  could  explain  the  sudden  shock, 
the  tremendous  danger.  Roger  wiped  out  of  the  suc- 
oesnoo,  his  own  prospects  —  his  prospects^  good 
heaTena  I  —  of  disinheriting  his  brother,  of  being  pre- 
fierred  in  Roger's  place  I  This  made  the  blood  rush 
to  his  brain,  singing  and  ringing  in  his  ears.  He 
to  disinherit  Roger  I  Put  in  that  way  the  warmest 
cbampion  of  equal  inheritances  would  probably  pause. 
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Abstract  justice  is  one  thing ;  it  may  be  tbat  cliildren 
have  a  right  to  an  equal  division  of  their  father'^  pos- 
sea.sions ;  it  uta.y  be  that  they  have  no  right  at  all  to 
another  wan'ii  property,  even  though  he  may  be  their 
father ;  but  for  one  to  displace  the  other,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  father's  weakness  and  grasp  his  iDheri- 
tance, —  this,  to  a  geuerons  spirit,  looks  like  the  worst 
kind  of  robbery.  Edmund  felt  himself  degraded,  in- 
jured, by  the  very  thought,  iio  recalled  his  fatlier's 
words.  They  could  not  mean  this  or  that ;  there  must 
be  a  different  signification  to  them.  If  there  were 
only  a  dictionary  of  human  perversities  by  which  he 
could  find  it  out !  He  took  a  loug  walk  upon  it,  which 
ia  80  good  a  way  of  clearing  the  head  :  but  light  did 
not  come  to  him.  His  father  was  an  honorable  man. 
He  was  a  good  father  ;  he  had  never  done  anything 
unkind  or  cruel.  What  did  he  mean  now  by  this 
insane  suggestion,  by  speaking  in  a  new  language 
which  the  unassisted  intelligence   could   not   under- 
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fliQch  to  say.     He  went  up  to  the  wood  fire,  which 

blazed  in  the  great  open  chimney,  and  stood  leaning 

upon  the  carved  stone  mantelpiece,  which  bore  the 

A&tford  arms,  and  was  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the 
place.  The  hall  was  the  only  part  of  the  house  which 
hi.  any  pretensions  to  antiquity.  It  was  full  of 
dark  comers,  with  two  deep-recessed  windows  throw- 
ing broad  lines  of  light  from  outside  to  the  other. 
One  of  these  was  partiaUy  filled  with  painted  glass, 
ooata-of-arms  blazoned  in  the  briUiancy  of  that  radi- 
ance ;  the  other  was  white  and  pale,  full  of  a  silvery 
spring-evening  sky. 

"  How  is  the  wind?  "  said  Roger,  at  last.  "  I  hope 
that  old  croaker  is  not  going  to  be  justified  in  his  fore- 
bodings.    The  sky  looks  uncomfortably  clear." 

^  There  is  frost  in  the  air,"  said  Edmund.  Then 
he  tamed  round,  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  in  the  fa- 
vorite attitude  of  an  Englishman.  ^^  But  I  thought," 
he  said,  *^  it  could  n't  matter  much  to  you.  Are  you 
not  going  away?  " 

•^Gxiing  away  I  Not  that  I  know  of,"  Roger  re- 
plied, curtly. 

"  I  thought  you  said  —  it 's  just  the  time  for  town  ; 
a  namber  of  people,  but  none  of  the  whirl  of  the 
leason.  Why  don't  you  go?  The  hunting  is  not 
worth  staying  for  at  the  fag  end  of  the  year." 

"Why  don't  you  go  yourself,  if  you  like  it  so 
mnch  ?  *'  Roger  asked. 

"  I  will,  if  you  '11  come  with  me,  like  a  shot.  To- 
iig^t,  if  you  please,  by  the  last  train." 

"  Why  should  I  go  with  you  ?  I  am  not  a  man  for 
town,"  said  Roger,  with  a  gloomy  face,  as  he  ap- 
proaehed  the  fire.  ^^And  just  at  this  time  of  the 
y«ai^  wlien  the  country  gets   sweeter  day  by  day  I 
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Hang  the  hunting !  Is  that  all  I  care  for,  do  you 
suppose  ?  " 

"A  man  shoulJ  not  shut  Iiiuiself  up  from  the  com- 
pany of  Ills  kind,"  remarked  Edmuad,  sententioualy. 

"His  kind  I  And  who  are  they,  1  wonder?  Fel- 
lows at  the  eluh,  who  duu't  care  a  brass  farthing  if 
they  ever  see  jou  again  —  or  —  or  "  — 

"Tliat's  the  question,"  said  the  younger  brother. 
"  Our  friends  like  m  well  enough  here,  but  they  would 
not  break  their  hearts  if  we  absented  ourselves  for 
three  months,  or  even  for  six.     Conie,  Koger,  let 's 

"  You  are  perfectly  welcome  to  go,  whenever  you 
please,  You  don't  want  your  elder  brother  to  take 
cai-e  of  you,  1  hope  ?  " 

"  My  elder  "  —  Edmund  murmured  under  hia  breath. 
The  word  gave  him  new  energy.  "  Koger,  I  wish 
you'd  listen  to  me,"  he  said.     "  Look  here  :  here 
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^Oq  what  subject,  then,  will  you  hear?"  said  Ed- 
nmod,  *<  for  one  way  or  another  there  is  a  good  deal  to 


fioger  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  hall,  from 

006  end  to  another.  He  had  his  hands  thrust  into  his 
i'oclrets,  his  shoulders  up  to  his  ears.  The  least  sym- 
pathetic spectator  might  have  observed  the  conflict 
wiiich  was  going  on  within  him.  At  last  he  burst 
forth,  ^  Don't  say  anything  at  all,  Ned.  For  good- 
ness' sake,  hold  your  tongue,  and  let  me  think  for 
myself."  He  hs^  another  long  march  up  and  down, 
then  resumed :  ^^  If  I  could  think  for  myself  I  I  can't 
think  at  all,  I  believe.  I  just  bob  up  and  down  as  the 
current  catches  me.  I  think  I  shall  go  to  town,  after 
alL  You  're  right,  Ned ;  you  are  a  cool,  clear-headed 
fellow,  with  plenty  of  sense.  I  dare  say  I  could  n't  do 
better  than  take  your  advice." 

Edmund  could  not  but  smile  within  himself  at  this 
double  ascription  of  sense  to  him  as  his  special  qual- 
ity. He  did  not  feel  as  though  sense  had  much  to  do 
with  it.  "  Do,"  he  urged.  *'  I  don't  think  you  'U  ever 
regret  it,  Roger.  I  '11  tell  Wright  to  put  your  things 
together,  for  a  month,  say.    Shall  I  say  for  a  mouth?" 

"  I  wonder,  now,"  said  Roger,  fixing  his  gaze  upon 
his  brother,  ^^  why  you  should  be  so  anxious  about  it. 
It  might  be  pleasant  or  it  might  be  convenient,  but 
why  the  deuce  you  should  make  such  a  point  of  it  I 
don't  see." 

"I  —  don't  make  any  point,"  replied  Edmund.  "  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  to  do.  I 
should  be  glad  of  your  company.  We  might  do  a  few 
^^gi^  together.  We  have  not  been  out  together  like 
this  nnce  we  were  boys,  Roger." 

'^Qn  the  spree,"  said  the  elder  brother,  with  a  laugh; 
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"that's  the  word.  I  wonder  how  Mr,  Gravity  will 
look  when  he's  on  the  —  what  do  you  call  it?"  He 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  he  aaid,  "  That 's  not  your 
reason,  Ned," 

"  Not  altogether,  Roger.  A  family  quarrel  is  a 
hideous  thing;  it  upsets  me  more  than  I  can  tell  you. 
My  father  and  you  are  too  like  each  other ;  you  will 
not  give  in,  one  or  the  other ;  and  a  little  absence 
would  set  it  all  right.'' 

"Oh.  a  little  absence  would  set  it  all  rightl  But 
still,  that's  not  what  you  mean,  Ned,"  Roger  said. 
He  walked  across  the  hall,  acroijs  the  gleams  of  pris- 
matic heraldie  tints  from  the  nearest  window,  to  where 
the  other  revealed  far  away  the  distant  horizon,  a  whole 
pale  hemisphere  of  sky.  Thei-e  he  stood,  his  dark 
figure  outlined  against  that  almost  shrill  clearness, 
while  Edmund  stood  anxious  behind.  What  the  con- 
flict was  which  was  going  on  within,  Kdmund  painfully 
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or  if  there's  not" —  He  paused  as  he  passed,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  his  brother's  shoulder.  ^^  This  I  will 
say,  whatever  happens,  — you  mean  well,  Ned." 

*' That's  poor  praise,"  said  Edmund,  ^^niy  sense 
and  my  good  intentions.  If  you  'd  do  it,  Roger,  for 
my  sake — we  've  always  been  good  friends,  old  fellow. 
Never  mind  the  good  meaning  ;  do  it  for  love." 

"  For  love ! "  the  other  said.  He  went  away,  with 
a  hasty  wave  of  his  hand.  Was  it  possible  that  his 
brother,  ^^  that  dearest  heart  and  next  his  own,"  in  the 
Tery  melting  of  his  fraternal  anxiety,  had  touched  the 
wrong  chord  at  the  last? 


MOUltT  TBAVEBS. 

Mount  Travers,  whifh  was  the  name  of  the  place 
which  Elizabeth's  uncle  had  built  wheo  he  became  a 
rich  man,  vrns  of  a  very  different  des(;ription  from  the 
older  houses  of  the  district.  It  stood  out  barely  on 
the  top  of  a  Iiill,  surmounting  everything  within  range 
of  half  a  dozen  miles,  with  a  few  half-grown  planta- 
tions round  it.  It  was  eonstructed  in  the  style  of 
what  was  sup]>03ed  to  be  in  those  dark  days  an  Eng- 
lish manor-house ;  that  is,  in  red  hi'ii!k,  to  which  dig- 
nity, it  had  l)een  fondly  hoped,  was  given  by  the  in- 
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with  plate-glaas,  like  liia  master's.  It  had  been  the 
great  pleasure  of  the  last  year  of  old  Travers'  life  to 
make  a  striking  thing  of  that  new  and  resplendent 
dwelling.  You  stepped  into  the  hall  upon  tiles  of 
the  most  elaborate  and  costly  description,  and  found 
j-ourself  surrounded  with  inlaid  panels  and  t^rviugs 
in  oak,  which  did  not  pretend  to  look  old,  as  most 
things  of  the  kind  do,  but  boldly  showed  in  every  leaf 
and  twig  an  art  manufacture  fi'esh  from  llie  workshop. 
The  stairoases  were  all  ornamented  in  the  suiue  way  ; 
the  rooms  were  gorgeous  from  the  hands  of  the  up- 
holsterer; e^erylliing  was  the  newest,  brightest,  aud 
most  highly  improved  of  its  kind. 

Mrs.  Travers  sat  in  the  great  window  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, a  huge,  broad,  and  lofty  bay,  where  the 
plate-glass  extended  from  the  roof  to  the  floor,  and 
ail  was  as  light  aud  naked  as  the  noonday,  indeed 
much  more  so ;  for  Nature  at  her  most  unadorned 
never  takes  that  mr  of  nakedness  which  a  great,  open, 
anabashed  window,  making  everything  more  distinct 
with  it«  vast  film  of  clear  glass,  throws  upon  the  land- 
scape. Mrs.  Travers  in  her  black  gown,  a  speck  in 
that  broad  stream  of  light,  appeared  like  a  small 
black  image  in  the  intense  but  doleful  whiteness  of 
the  prospect  beyond.  It  was  a  rainy  day,  the  c-louds 
all  careering  about  the  skies,  throwing  occasionally  a 
spiteful  da»b  of  rain  straight  at  the  window,  and  the 
cnnntry  looking  dull  yet  shrewish,  like  one  who  would 
fain  BCoid,  but  dared  not  imder  the  circumstances. 
Thd  sni.-eessive  waves  of  the  trees,  here  old.  there  more 
recent,  the  faint  tinge  of  green  upon  some,  the  half- 
opened  leaves  of  others ;  the  undulating  country,  here 
N  common,  there  a  park,  here  a  piece  of  rich  upland, 
there  »  ridge  of  trees,  with  villages  here  and  there, 
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and  the  roof  or  turrets  of  a  rural  mansion  appearing 
out  of  a  thick  cluster  of  wood,  —  everything'  waa  visi- 
ble from  thiit  big  window.  It  was  like  an  inquisiti<re 
watcher  spying  all  that  occurred :  and  in  the  midst  of 
its  staring  whiteness  sat  Mrs.  Travera,  all  blai'k  save 
for  the  widow's  cap  and  cuffs  and  collar,  which  were 
everything  that  is  suggested  by  the  dictates  of  un- 
mitigated woe. 

She  was  a  little,  Rpare  woman,  with  a  small,  worn 
face,  very  gentle  to  outward  semblance,  yet  with  cer- 
tain lines  in  it  that  denoted  a  querulous  soul.  She 
had  her  work  in  her  hand,  a  large  piece  of  white  knit- 
ting, upon  which  she  generally  kept  her  eyes  fixed, 
talking  softly  on  with  her  face  thus  rendered  opaque, 
save  when  she  would  suddenly  and  quietly  drop  her 
hands  in  her  lap  and  lift  the  said  eyes,  which  were  of 
a  somewhat  muddy  blue.  This  happened  at  periodi- 
cal  intervals,  and  was  apt  to  rouse  in  the  interlocutor. 
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you  his  heiress  and  everything,  you  should  think  six 
months'  mourning  too  long." 

«^Dear  aunt  I  "  said  Elizabeth,  with  a  little  sigh  of 
impatience ;  then  she  added,  ^^  My  uncle  would  under- 
stand; he  would  know  that  one  might  long  for  a 
little  fresh  air,  and  yet  mourn  him  as  truly  —  as  truly 
as    — 

She  paused.  She  was  a  very  honest  young  woman, 
above  all  treachery.  She  began  to  feel  with  self-re- 
proach that  there  was  little  mourning  in  her  thoughts. 
Some  natural  tears  she  had  dropped;  nay,  she  had 
dropped  many.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  she  had 
bq^n  to  wipe  them  soon.  It  is  the  course  of  nature ; 
because  an  old  man  dies,  it  is  impossible  that  a  young 
woman  should  shut  herself  forever  out  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Travers  put  down  her  knitting,  and  looked  at 
her  niece  with  those  little  pale  blue  eyes.  Elizabeth 
thought  they  looked  through  her,  but  this  was  not  the 
case.  Mrs.  Travers  had  not  yielded  to  any  violence 
of  grief,  and  Elizabeth's  mourning  was  quite  respect- 
fully **  deep,"  which  was  almost  all  that  she  felt  to  be 
required. 

^  Many  people  would  have  thought  it  necessary,  for 
an  uncle  who  had  done  so  much  for  them,  not  to  be 
seen  at  all  for  the  first  year,"  remarked  Mrs.  Travers. 

^  If  that  were  all  —  I  am  not  in  the  least  anxious 
to  be  seen." 

•*  Then,  what  were  you  doing  at  Melcombe  ?  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  now  you  are  known  to  be 
your  micle's  heiress  all  the  young  men  from  far  and 
near  will  be  after  you,  like  flies  round  a  pot  of 
honey* 

**  Indeed,  aunt "  — 

^Oh,  don't  tell  me  you  don't  know.     That  is  one 
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of  the  reasons  that  ought  to  have  made  your  poor  dear 
uncle  leave  things  more  in  my  hands ;  for  if  it  had 
been  understood  that  you  were  to  have  the  inftney 
only  at  niy  pleasure,  it  would  have  been  a  refuge  for 
you  from  fortune-hunters.  What  he  baa  iloue,  though 
he  meant  it  well,  is  really  a  very  bad  thing  for  you,"' 
Mrs,  Travers  said,  ending  off  a  row  abruptly,  with  a 
little  tug  to  biing  it  straight,  "/know  what  fortune- 
To  this  Elizabeth  made  no  reply,  and  after  a  while 
hei"  aunt  continued.  "You  saw  some  of  the  Mitfords, 
of  course ;  and  of  course  the  old  man,  whom  I  never 
liked,  has  marked  you  down  for  one  of  his  sons.  Oh, 
don't  tell  me ;  I  know  it  well  enough.  The  eldest, 
perhaps,  because  Mount  Travers  would  be  sueh  a  nice 
addition  to  the  property ;  or  the  second,  because  he 
ha.s  not  very  muoh  of  his  own.  and  it  would  be  nice  to 
have  him  bo  near  home  ;   or  the  youngest.     Now.  if  it 
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Elizabeth  had  gone  to  the  window,  and  stood  close 
to  that  great  expanse  of  light,  leaning  her  head 
against  one  of  the  divisions.  Had  she  been,  as  Mrs. 
Travers  supposed,  dependent,  no  doubt  all  this  would 
have  wounded  her  deeply.  But  as  there  was  not  the 
slightest  vestige  of  right  in  the  matter,  and  the  poor 
lady  was  as  powerless,  though  she  did  not  know  it,  as 
the  chair  on  which  she  was  seated,  the  poor  little  inef- 
fectual injury  was  easier  to  bear.  Elizabeth  stood 
looking  out,  a  little  vexed  but  more  sorry,  with  noth- 
ing but  compassion  slightly  tinctured  with  shame  in 
her  face.  She  was  a  little  mortified  that  her  aunt,  her 
nearest  relative,  who  had  known  her  for  so  long, 
should  speiJs  to  her  so. 

•*I  don't  think  you  will  be  tried,"  she  remarked, 
with  a  faint  sigh  of  impatience.  And  then  she  added, 
'^Mr.  Gavelkind  is  coming  to  luncheon  to-dav.  I 
hope  yon  won*t  mind.  I  heard  from  him  this  morn- 
ing that  there  was  something  he  wanted  to  speak  to  — 
abont" 

She  stopped  short  at  the  pronoun,  in  spite  of  her- 
self. She  could  not  say  ^^  to  you,"  and  would  not  say 
**to  me."  Her  path  was  very  thorny.  The  lawyer 
had  to  be  received  somehow,  and  must  have  the  way 
prepared  for  him.  Poor  Elizabeth,  in  her  impulse  of 
generoeity,  had  found  a  thousand  reasons  to  answer 
all  arguments,  when  she  was  told  that  her  nucleus 
widow  ought  to  be  informed  exactly  what  was  the 
state  of  affairs.  But  she  had  not  foreseen  such  a  very 
ordinary  little  practical  dilemma  as  this. 

**Mr.  Gavelkind!"  cried  Mrs.  Travers.  "I  must 
say  I  think  it  is  very  strange  that  he  should  write  to 
you  abont  coming,  and  not  to  me,  Elizabeth.  I  don't 
like  to  say  80»  but  I  can't  hide  it  from  myself.    You 
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take  a  great  deal  too  much  upon  you,  my  dear. 
Though  ray  husband  did  leave  you  hiB  heiress,  I  doa't 
suppose  be  ever  intended  to  make  you  mistress  of  my 
house," 

"Dear  aunt!"'  cried  Elizabeth  in  despair.  "You 
IciiDW  you  never  did  take  any  interest  in  business, 
lie  widte  to  me,  thinking  —  that  he  ought  not  to 
trouble  you  about  sueli  matters ;  thinking  it  would 
worry  you,  and  that  you  would  not  like  it,  and  that 
I —  In  short,"  added  Elizabeth,  with  a  sudden  in- 
spiration, "  it  is  something  about  my  own  little  bit  of 
money,  after  all,  and  nothing  of  yours." 

"  Why  did  not  you  say  so  at  once  ? "  aaked  her 
auut.  "  I  shall  not  wiah  ever  to  interfere  with  your 
own  money.  I  have  always  regretted  that  1  waa  not 
allowed  to  manage  mine  from  the  beginning.  I  am 
sure  there  would  have  been  more  of  it  now ;  and  aa 
that  is  all  I  have  to  dispose  of,  to  give  any  little  keep- 
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**  I  hope,"  SMd  Elizabeth,  faltering,  turning  lior 
lieBd  stiil  mure  away,  oppi-i>8c»«<l  by  tbe  weight  of  the 
untruth  which  she  had  meant  to  be  oiUy  a  tacit  one, 
**  that  it  may  he  very  long  before  "  — 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  siiid  Mrs.  Travera,  in  a  subdued 
BDd  softened  tone,  "  I  believe  you  do.  I  aui  Niirc  that 
jou  don't  want  to  get  rid  of  me  for  the  sake  of  the 
moDoy.  I  may  be  a  little  nasty  about  the  will  some' 
times.  It  is  n't  that  I  ever  would  have  alienated  his 
money,  —  you  shoidd  have  had  it  all  the  same,  Lizzy, 
every  penny,  —  only  it  would  have  seemed  more  trust- 
fnl-like.  But  any  way,  my  dear,  I  am  certain  y'>u 
never  would  grudge  me  a  day's  eujoymout  of  it,  —  of 
that  I  am  quite  sure.'' 

Elizabeth  stole  like  a  culprit  behind  her  aunt's  I'bair 
Hud  gave  her  a  kiss,  at  thi-  risk  of  receiving  a  stab  iu 
nturn  from  the  knitting- pi  us.  She  felt  guilty  but 
glad  this  time,  her  own  heart  melting  too.  "  We  don't 
need  to  say  these  things  between  you  and  me,  do  we  ?  " 
she  whispered,  feeling  very  tenderly  towards  the  guar- 
dian of  her  youth. 

'*  But,  my  ilear,"  remarkeil  Mrs.  Travers,  going  on 
vritb  her  knitting  after  a  little  emphatic  uwl  of  assent, 
"  by  titat  time  you  will  Itave  a  husband,  who  will  nde 
ihe  money  and  you  too," 

'Km  not  so  sure  of  that.     At  all  events,  there  is 
ice  of  him  as  yet  upon  the  horizon,"  replied 
returning   to   her   seat,  this  little   episode 
over.     The   worst   of  it   was   that  such   little 
epiai>des  occurred  almost  every  day. 

"And  you  nearly  five  and  twenty  I  "  said  Mrs. 
Travers.  '■  To  a  woman  wlio  was  married  at  niuu- 
teen,  a»  I  was,  that  seems  quite  old  for  a  girl." 

**  I  don't  consider  myself  a  girl,"  returned  Elizabeth, 
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with  a  Bitiile.  "I  am  like  Pax.  I  have  outgrown 
those  vanities," 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear.  Pax  is  five  and  forty  if  she 
ia  a  day,  and  a  clergyman's  daughter  without  a  penny. 
Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  the  MeU'onibe  young  men  were 
in  love  with  her  —  once  —  except  the  youngest.  The 
youngest  is  the  one  I  should  choose.  He  is  a  fine- 
looking  young  man ;  he  ia  not  one  of  the  calculating 
sort,  Roger  is  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  woidd  snuff 
and  sniff  at  good  honest  money,  and  think  a  great 
deal  more  of  his  mouldy  old  lands:  and  Edmund  is 
a  sentimental  dawdle ;  but  the  third  one,  LJjkv,  he 
would  be  the  man  for  me.  He  has  always  something 
to  say  to  a  wonian.  He  'd  run  off  with  you,  whether 
you  would  or  not ;  he  'd  give  you  no  peace  ;  he  would 
n't  take  no  for  an  answer.  That  is  the  sort  of  young 
fellow  I  like  to  sec." 

■'Why,  you  are  like  Lydia  Languish,  aunt!     I  did 
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never  coold  understaad  why  they  didn't  happen  to 
you." 

Poor  aantie,  how  I  most  Iiave  disappointed  yoo  1 " 
cried  Elizabeth,  laughing.  "  I  feel  quite  sony  that 
Prini-e  Charming  has  never  a^ipeared,  for  your  sake." 
"  But  you  Iiave  him  under  your  hand  now,  or  I  am 
mooh  mistaken.  Next  time  be  comes  home  on  leave, 
you  will  just  see  If  he  is  n't  over  here  on  some  pre- 
text or  other  before  he  has  heen  two  days  at  home, 
lAixy"  — 

Because   he   has   heard  that — I  am  my  uncle*s 
beireas.  aunt  ?  " 

**  Wull,"  observed  Mrs.  Travers,  "  you  can  never 
vte  money  out  of  account  in  affairs  of  this  sort.  A 
u  like  that  would  n't  dare  to  propose  to  you  unless 
yoa  had  money,  for  be  has  none :  and  how  could  the 
pair  of  you  live?  I  don't  call  that  fortune-hunting. 
He  baa  a  very  good  position,  he  belongs  to  an  old 
&uiuly,  be 's  a  soldier,  which  always  counts  for  some^ 
thing,  and  I  am  qnite  sure  that  he  admires  you  very 
mnch.  The  money 's  not  his  object ;  it  only  makes 
bis  object  possible." 

What  a  clever  woman  yoti  are,  auntie !     You  are 
a  casuist  as  well  as  a  romancer.     I  never  should  have 

I  it  in  that  light." 

Would  n't  you,  now  ?  "  aaid  Mrs.  Travers,  with 
gratification.  "  Oh,  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  I  took. 
My  father  always  said  so.  And,  my  dear,  in  such  a 
as  that,  I  need  scarcely  say  —  a  man  whom  I 
likol,  and  who  would  cheer  us  all  up,  and  throw  a 
Uttle  eclat  npon  the  place  —  there  would  be  no  need  of 
thinking  of  another  establishment,  Elizabeth.  You 
would  be  welcome,  and  mora  than  welcome,  like  my 
BOO  aad  daughter  in  my  house." 
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The  tears  trembled  in  Elizabeth's  eyes,  a  hot  oolor 
came  over  her  face.  She  felt  guilty  and  asbanied,  and 
yet  she  could  hardly  restrain  the  laugh  in  which  alone 
sometimes  a  perplexed  soul  can  express  itself.  "  Ton 
are  always  the  kindest  of  the  kind,  dear  aunt,"  she 
said. 

^'  You  should  hare  your  own  set  of  rooms,"  the  old 
lady  went  on,  quite  pleased  with  her  plan, —  "sitting* 
rooms  and  everything.  You  should  choose  them  your- 
selves, and  have  them  furnished  to  your  own  taste.  I 
should  do  everything  I  could  to  make  you  feel  —  I 
mean  to  make  him  feel  quite  at  his  ease :  and  of  course 
you  would  succeed  to  everything  at  my  death.  Now, 
Lizzy,  if  this  does  happen,  as  I  hope  it  will,  and  I  am 
almost  sure  it  will  —  don't  you  take  any  notion  into 
your  head  that  he  should  have  spoken  before;  for 
how  could  he  speak  before  having  no  money  of  his  own, 
and  not  knowing  whether  there  might  be  anything 
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Elizabeth  received  the  lawyer,  when  he  arrived,  in 
we  room  which  had  been  her  uncle's  business-room, 
ft  plain,  dark-complexioned  little  place,  with  a  large 
vriting-table  and  a  few  comfortable  chairs,  but  no 
pinphemalia  in  the  way  of  books  to  distract  the  at- 
tention.    The  charms  of  business  by  itself  were  suffi- 
eiently  great  to  make  other  pleasantnesses  unnecessary, 
tfr.  Travers  had  thought;  and  accordingly,  though  the 
window  was  quite  large  and  of  plate-glass,  it  looked 
oat  upon  no  panorama  of  varied  landscape,  but  upon 
a  close  little  comer  of  shrubbery  which  rose  to  a 
dimaz  in  a  large  larch,  very  feathery  and  fine  in  its 
way,  bat  which  certainly  did  not  add  to  the  light  or 
even  cheerfulness  of  the  small,  square,  brown,  uncom- 
promising room.    The  spring  sunshine  did  not  get 
near  this  place,  nor  even  the  blue  of  the  sky.     It  was 
all  larch  and  laurel,  and  a  very  modified  dull  light. 
And  it  cannot  be  said  that  Elizabeth's  companion  was 
an  entertaining  one.    He  was  a  spare  man,  with  a  lock 
of  hair  growing  upon  his  forehead  as  if  it  had  some- 
how strayed  there,  leaving  the  crown  of  his  head  un- 
gamished,  of  a  sallow  gray  color,  not  unlike  parch- 
ment, and  features  that  seemed  too  small  for  his  face ; 
his  nose  appeared  to  have  remained  the  size  it  was  in 
diildhood,  and  the  mouth  to  have  grown  into  a  little 
mmd  aperture  by  some  spell  or  freak  of  nature,  but 
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the  extraordinarily  bright  little  twinkling  eyes  whieli 
completed  the  couuteuance  seemed  to  proitiiae  that 
Mr.  Gavelkind's  intellect  had  not  been  arrested  in  its 
growth.  They  dwelt  upon  Elizabeth  with  a  verj  kind, 
paternal  look  as  he  shoveled  away  into  a  bag  the 
papers  be  had  betn  placing  before  her.  She  had  not 
much  more  knowledge  than  she  had  professed  to  have, 
and  did  in  reality  prove  her  confidence  very  completely 
ia  the  adviserwho  had  managed  all  her  uncle's  affairs; 
but  Elizabeth's  ignorance  was  very  intelligent,  and  he 
had  been  explaining  a  great  many  things  to  her,  which 
gave  her  a  certain  interest  in  the  large  transactiona 
which  were  now  carried  on  in  her  name. 

"'  And  now,"  he  said,  shutting  bis  bag  with  a  snap, 
"  tell  me,  Miss  Elizabeth,  what  face  am  I  to  put  on 
before  the  poor  lady,  whom  you  ai'c  deceiving  for  her 
good  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  say  deceiving,  Mr.  Gavelkind." 
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she  should  once  got  a  clue,  and  begin  to  suspect,  you 
will  be  very  easily  found  out." 

'"  Oh,  please  don't  say  so,  Mr.  Gavelkind.  I  admit 
it  is  n't  so  easy  as  I  thought.  Little  things  occur 
which  I  had  not  foreseen,  and  I  am  quite  frightened 
when  I  see  how  clever  I  get  in  explaining.  Do  you 
think  it  will  ^ve  me  the  habit  of  telling  fibs?" 

"Very  likely  indeed.  But  I  hope  you  can  trust 
your  memory,  for  that  is  the  worst  of  it :  when  we 
step  beyond  the  truth  we  are  so  apt  to  forget  what  the 
last  little  1 —  fib,  I  mean,  was." 

"  You  are  dreatlf ully  severe,"  said  Elizabeth,  half 
laughing,  not  without  a  little  inclination  to  cry.  ^^That 
h  exactly  what  I  feel;  and  sometimes  I  contradict 
myself,  and  can't  remember  what  I  said  last." 

"  Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave,  when  first  we 
practice  to  deceive,"  quoted  the  lawyer.  "  The  thing 
I  fear  is  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  keep  it  up." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  it  up,"  she  cried 
hurriedly,  and  led  the  way  out  of  the  room.  At  times 
this  deception,  at  which  everybody  who  knew  of  it 
shook  their  heads,  got  too  much  for  poor  Elizabeth. 
She  took  Mr.  Gavelkind  to  the  cold  lightness  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  ran  up  to  her  own  room,  to  bathe 
her  forehead  and  refresh  herself.  The  situation  occa- 
sionally got  upon  her  nerves,  as  people  say.  Slie  felt 
disposed  to  laugh  and  cry,  with  a  sobbing  mixture  of 
sounds,  and  could  not  stop  herself  for  a  minute  ;  but 
Elizabeth  was  not  at  all  a  hysterical  subject,  and  good 
sense  and  cold  water  soon  got  the  better  of  this. 

"Well, Mr.  Gravelkind,"  ssiid  Mrs.  Travers,  "I  hear 
yoa  have  oome  to  see  my  niece  about  her  investments. 
ElftTe  yoa  got  some  new  ohaope  £pr  that  little  money 
of  hers?  I  expect  to  hear  ij^uls  quite  doubled  its 
vidae,  since  you  take  so  much  interest  in  it." 
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"  I  take  ail  interest  in  the  money  of  all  tny  clients," 
said  the  lawyer,  "  and  I  am  glad  to  sue  that  Miss 
Traverti  begins  to  understand  business,  whieL  is  wliat 
a  great  many  ladies  can  never  be  taiigbt  to  do," 

"  Yea,  indeed,"  assented  the  old  lady.  "  I  was  of 
tliat  kind  myself,  so  lotig  as  I  had  my  husband  to 
think  for  me.  But  now  it  you  were  to  give  me  the 
benefit  of  your  instructions,  as  ymi  do  Elizabeth, — 
you  know  I  am  a  stock-liroker's  daughter,  I  ought  to 
have  a  little  aptitude,  —  I  think  I  might  begin  to  un- 
dei'stand  too," 

"  There  is  no  occasion,  my  dear  lady,  no  occasion," 
said  the  lawyer  hastily;  "  everything  is  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  If  there  is  any  need,  theu  it  will  be  time 
enough.  Your  niece  is  getting  bai-k  her  color,  Mrs. 
Travers,  I  am  glad  to  see.  For  some  time  after  your 
great  loss,  whether  it  was  altogether  distress  or  had 
something  to  do  with  the  deep  mourning,  I  quite  feared 
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^**iii;irke(l,  ehoosins:,  as  elderly  relatives  not  unfre- 
UUcutly  do,  the  least  complimentary  expressions  pos- 
sible. "Is  luncheon  ready,  Elizabeth?  Mr.  Gavel- 
kind has  begun  to  think  already  about  catching  his 
train." 

This  anxiety,  though,  perhaps,  it  really  existed  in 
the  lawyer's  mind,  had  not  been  expressed,  but  he 
only  smiled,  and  owned  that  he  was  anxious  to  get 
hack  to  town  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  Mrs.  Travers, 
taking  his  arm,  led  him  into  the  dining-room,  which 
was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall,  and  commanded 
the  same  extended  prospect  through  the  clear  sheets 
of  plate-glass.    / 

**What  a  view,  to  be  sure!"  Mr.  Gavelkind  ex- 
claimed. ^^I  suppose  you  are  higher  up  than  any- 
body in  the  county.  Why,  some  of  the  trees  are  quite 
green  already ;  and  I  like  that  sort  of  purply  down 
over  tliem  that  shows  spring 's  coming.  Why,  you 
have  the  air  quite  fresh  from  the  sea." 

^  Nine  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level,"  observed 
Mrs.  Travers,  with  a  touch  of  pride  ;  ^^  and  nothing  so 
high  between  us  and  the  Channel.  You  can  smell  the 
air  quite  salt  sometimes,  and  even  see  it,  they  say,  on 
fine  days  ;  but  I  can't  say  that  I  put  very  much  faith 
in  that." 

'*  And  there's  Whitelocks  common  just  underneath. 
Such  a  sweep  of  land  as  that  is  quite  good  enough 
without  any  sea.  And  that 's  Whitelocks  itself  among 
the  trees.  I  used  to  know  it  very  well  in  the  late 
lord's  time.  I  know  all  the  country  about  pretty  well. 
What 's  that  brown  house  to  the  west,  with  the  little 
iqoare  tower  ?  Oh,  it 's  Melcombe,  I  remember.  Are 
the  Mitf ords  still  there  ?  I  suppose  you  know  every- 
body as  far  as  you  can  see.' 
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"  We  know  the  Mitfords,  at  all  events,"  replied 
Mrs.  Travel's,  siguiiioantly,  with  a  glance  at  Elizabeth. 
"  There  are  three  young  men  in  the  Iioiise  :  and  that 
ia  a  fact  whith  can't  be  without  interest  where  there 
b  a  girl  and  an  iiuiress." 

"  It  amuses  yuu,  at  any  rate,  to  think  so,  auntie." 

"  Amuses  me  1  Oh,  no ;  on  the  contrary,  it  makes 
me  very  anxious.  Three  young  men,  all  niarru^e- 
able,  planted  at  my  very  door !  And  I  think  a  young 
woman  in  Elizulwth's  position,  or,  rather,  iu  what  her 
position  will  be,  ought  to  have  a  husband.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  her  to  understand  her  investments  under 
your  instructions,  Mr.  Gavelkind ;  but  a  woman  never 
is  veiy  bright  on  such  matters,  you  may  say  what 
you  like,  and  her  husband  would  understand  them 
much  better." 

"  That  is  sometimes  the  ease,  I  must  allow,"  s^d 
Mr.  Gavelkind,  "but  Miss  Elizabeth  "  — 
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capable  of  taking  care  of  myself  and  of  everything 
I  may  have,  without  asking  other  assistance  than  Mr. 
Gavelkind's,  I  assure  you,  aunt." 

"  You  need  not  assure  me  anything  of  the  kind,  for 
I  will  not  believe  it,"  Mrs.  Travers  answered :  and 
then  turning  to  the  lawyer  she  said,  "  What  I  am 
afraid  of  is  that  Elizabeth  will  choose  the  least  suit- 
able, if  she  is  left  to  herself,  which  is  what  girls  gen- 
erally do.  But,  fortunately,  she  has  not  very  much 
to  think  of  in  the  way  of  money  as  yet." 

"Fortunately  I "  assented  the  lawyer.  He  had  shot 
one  glance  out  of  his  keen  eyes  at  Elizabeth,  who  had 
not  replied  with  any  sign  or  look  from  hers.  Then 
he  directed  the  conversation  into  another  channel  by 
commending  the  dish  from  which  Mrs.  Travers  had 
helped  him.  She  was  very  ambitious  on  the  point  of 
cookery,  and  delighted  to  hear  that  Mr.  Gavelkind's 
cook  had  never  been  able  to  reach  the  perfection  of 
these  chicken  cutlets.  ^^  And  she  came  to  me  from 
Lord  Youngham's,"  the  lawyer  said,  "  where  a  great 
deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  the  kitchen.  There  was 
a  French  man  cook,  and  this  woman  of  mine  was  the 
first  kitchen-maid :  but  we  never  have  anything  on 
our  table  that  can  come  up  to  this." 

^  Perhaps  Mrs.  Gavelkind  does  not  take  a  great  in- 
terest in  it  herself,"  said  Mrs.  Travers,  well  pleased. 
"  They  all  know  I  do  ;  not  for  the  sake  of  eating,  — 
though  I  think  that  even  in  the  way  of  eating  we 
i^honld  all  know  what  we  are  about,  —  but  I  love  to 
see  a  nice  dish,  looking  well  and  tasting  well.  I  take 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  it  altogether.  I  'm  fond 
of  seeing  a  nice  luncheon  and  a  nice  dinner  on  the 
table*  And  my  cook  knows  that.  Has  Mrs.  Gavel- 
kind  ever  tried  *'  —    And  here  the  old  lady  entered 
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into  domestic  particulars  sueli  as  her  listener  did  not 
disdain,  Elizubeth  sat  and  Ibteued  vaguely,  li«;aring 
tbe  voices  rim  on,  though  without  any  very  clear  jK^r- 
ception  of  what  tliey  eaid.  She  was  not  interested  in 
all  the  ingi'(!dii;nts  of  the  sauce,  and  the  elaboration 
of  tliG  process  by  which  that  perfection  was  reached, 
but  sbe  knew  it  interested  her  aunt,  and  that  there 
was  no  such  good  way  of  withdrawing  her  attention 
from  much  more  important  matters.  Elizabeth  sat  at 
the  foot  of  the  square  table,  drawn  near  the  window 
now  that  the  weather  was  milder,  and  commanding 
tbe  whole  wide  landscape,  miles  upon  miles,  in  all 
tbe  softness  of  the  spring  tints,  stretching  away  into 
the  horizon.  In  the  midst  of  this  wide  scene  her  eyes 
instinctively  caught  the  low  sqnare  tower  of  Mel- 
combe  amij  its  trees.  When  the  folia^  was  out  the 
house  was  almost  hid,  but  at  the  present  moment  the- 
raii;^e  of  those  windows  along  the  south  front,  which 
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^here,"  as  people  say.     It  was  a  ^ooA  thiiiii^  lie  had 
tasted  such  sweetness  as  there  was  in  that,  Elizabeth 
ttought  to  herself,    as  her  aunt  discoursed  and  en- 
%liteued  her  appreciative  listener.     Poor  old  uncle  I 
he  had  got  as  much  good  as  the  circumstances  allowed 
OQt  of  the  situation.     It  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
him  to  build  that  wonderful  house,  witli  all  the  latest 
improvemeuts  in  it,  and  to  overtop  everybody,  look- 
ing down  upon  the  lower-lying  houses  of  the  gentry, 
and  upon  the  villages  that  i)eeped  at  various  comers. 
And  at  the  last  he  had  been  very  well  received  in  tlie 
county  ;  he  had  been  asked  to  all  the  best  houses,  he 
had  felt  himself  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  con- 
stituted  authorities :   no   doubt  that  had  given  him 
pleasure.     But  now  that  he  was  dead,  and  had  left 
so  many  complications  and  perplexities  behind  him, 
Elizabeth  could  not  but  ask  herself  whether  it  was  an 
nnmingled  good  to  be  thus  uplifted,  like  a  city  on  a 
hill,  to  be  stared  at,  perhaps  laughed  at.     The  situa- 
tion of  the  house  and  her  own  situation  seemed  to  run 
into  each  other,  so  that  she  could  scarcely  keep  them 
apart.    She  was  the  heiress,  known  far  and  wide,  held 
out  to  public  competition,  as  it  were,  just  as  her  house 
was  held  out  in  a  blaze  of  color  and  reflection,  so  that 
all  the  county  could  see  it.     If  they  had  stayed  in 
town,  Elizabeth  would  have  been   but  one  of  many, 
and  she  would  have  lived  in  the  unobtrusive  level  of 
a  street,  in  the  midst  of  other  houses  like  her  own. 
What  a  pity  that  it  had  ever  occurred  to  him  to 
plunge  into  this  new  way  of  living,  to  begin  afresh 
for  so  short  a  time  in  this  new  world  ! 

Presently,  however,  the  conversation  in  which  she 
took  no  part  came  to  an  end,  and  Mr.  Gavelkind  be- 
gan to  fidget  and  to  talk  of  his  train.     He  had  time 
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to  walk,  but  no  more  than  time,  and  the  wait  would 
be  more  pleasant,  he  declared,  tban  the  dog-cart  which 
was  at  his  service.  "  Perhaps  Miss  Elizabeth  will 
walk  down  the  hill  with  me,"  he  said.  Aud  Elizabeth 
took  him  through  the  new  plantations,  still  so  strag- 
gling and  uufiuishud  in  their  youthfuliiess,  by  the 
sliort  cut  to  the  railway,  which  was  another  thing  Mr. 
Travers  Iia^l  prided  himself  upon.  "  Poor  uncle  liked 
to  think  he  had  so  short  a  way  to  the  station.  He 
used  to  say  that  though  we  were  so  much  higher  up 
than  anybody,  we  had  still  the  nearest  access  to  the 
woj'ld." 

"Poor  old  gentleman,"  remarked  Air.  Gavelkind. 
"  What  a  pity,  what  a  pity  !  .Ttist  when  he  had  got 
everything  ready  for  his  own  enjoyment,  to  go  and 
leave  it  all  !  He  must  have  regretted  it  so  ;  and  who 
ran  tell  wliether  there  will  be  all  the  modern  improve- 
mentB  where  he  has  gone? 
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ElizQJbeth  felt,  with  a  humorous  suggestion  at  which 
was  shocked,  the  ruefulness  in  her  companion's 
tone,  —  an  old  city  man,  full  of  his  little  habits,  in 
the  garden  of  Eden  I  It  was  not  possible  to  exclude 
ft  sense  of  the  ludicrous  from  that  image. 

^I  should  think,"  she  said,  with  a  little  trembling 

of  her  lip,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  caused  more 

I7  a  struggle  to  preserve  her  gravity  than  to  repress 

,   ler  feeUngs,  ^^  that  all  good  people  would  be  at  home 

there." 

**  Yes,  yes,  oh,  yes  I  "  cried  Mr.  Gavelkind ;  and  then 
he  changed  the  subject  abruptly,  pausing  upon  a  knoll 
to  take  breath,  and  pointing  with  a  wave  of  his  hand 
toward  Melcombe.  ^^  My  dear  Miss  Elizabeth,  I  *ve 
known  you  all  your  life,  and  I  am  one  of  your  trus- 
tees :  tell  me,  is  there  any  truth  in  what  Mrs.  Travers 
said?'' 
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Elizabeth  came  quickly  up  tie  slope,  having  partel 
with  the  lawyer  at  the  gate.    Perliapa  the  color 
iace  was  partly  from  the  climb,  but  tt  was  iio  doabl 
a  little  from  the  cross-examination  to  which  she 
been  subjected.    Something  in  it!     She  had  answ< 
quickly,  "  Nothiug  whatever !  "  with  a  little  start  ai 
most  of  offense.     Then  she  had  laughed,  and  said 
was  silly  of  her  to  feel  annoyed.     "  My  aunt  is  not 
match-maker,"  she  said,  "but  she  likes  to  epeculsl 
on  possibilities,  which  are  possibilities  only  in  her  owl 
mind." 

"  Many  ladies  do,"  assented  Mr.  Gavelkind, 
is  like  making  up  a  novel.    It  seems  to  give  them 
great  deal  of  amiisement." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Elizabeth.  "It  is  too  silly 
object  to  what  amuses  her:  only  she  ought  not 
Bpeak  of  it  as  if  it  were,  or  might  be,  true." 

The  lawyer  gave  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  youD] 
lady  by  his  side,  whose  color  had  risen  though  sb 
laughed.  "No,  that's  imprudent,"  he  said.  "  It 
times  spoils  aport." 

They  had  reached  the  gate  as  he  said  this,  an 
Elizabeth  had  not  time  to  object  or  protest.  Bat  d^ 
was  red  with  indij^ation  as  well  as  other  sentiment 
as  she  hastened  up  the  ascending  path.  The  air  wa 
very  fresh  in  her  face,  coming  from  the  west,  the 
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quarter,  and  charged  with  moisture.     The  gravel  glis- 
tened, and  so  did  the  polished  leaves  of  the  evergreens, 
TOh  the  occasional  showers.     It  was  not  a  cheerful 
day,  on  the  whole,  for  the  ordinary  pedestrian,  but 
Elizabeth,  in  the  revulsion  of  feeling  after  six  months 
of  partial  seclusion,  and  with  the  consciousness  of  the 
spring  in  her  veins,  found  a  certain  excitement,  if  not 
exhilaration,  even  in  the  hostile  weather,  the  dash  of 
ram  in  her  face,  and  the  capricious  puffs  of  the  change- 
able wind.     After  that   quiet   period  her  mind  had 
sprung  up   afresh.     She  felt  a  tumult  of  life   in  it, 
pushing  forward  to  new  efforts.     She  walked  briskly 
np  and  down  the  broad  walk  in  front  of  the  house. 
Mrs.  Travers  had  left  her  usual  place  in  the  great  win- 
dow of  the  drawing-room,  and  retired  to  her  bedroom 
for  her  equally  usual  doze,  so  that  there  was  no  one  to 
distnrb  or  to  be  disturbed  by  Elizabeth  as  she  paced 
vp  and  down,  keeping  the  confusion  of  her  thoughts  in 
rwtraint  rather  than  actively  producing  them.     There 
^  too  much  rain  in  the  sky  to  justify  a  long  walk, 
even  in  the  close-fitting  dark-gray  ulster  and  cloth  hat, 
wliich  were  things  which  could  take   no  harm :  and 
nowhere  could  she  have  got  more  air  or  a  more  ex- 
tended prospect.     There  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Gav- 
elkind had  given  a  fresh  start  and  im{>etus  to  her 
thoughts  with  his  questions.    They  hurried  on  far  more 
qnickly  than  her  steps,  which   scattered  the  gravel ; 
they  went  as  quick  as  the  clouds  careering  over  the 
sky.     Now  and  tlien  when  she  came  to  the  end  of  her 
promenade,  as  she  turned  quickly,  the  immense  land- 
scape  below  suddenly  attracted  her,  and   made   her 
stand  stiU  for  a  moment.     What  a  breadth  of  undula- 
tiDg  country,  what  ridges  of  trees,  what  soft  down  of 
the  new  com  upon  the  fields.    Everything  was  full  of 
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promise  and   new  life ;  the  very   sap  showing  u 
coursed  i»  the  veina  of  every  tree. 

But  there  was  one  spot  which  above  all  others 
trauted  Klizabeth'a  look.  Her  eyes  turned  tliere 
stinctively,  she  did  not  know  why.  Seriously  she  dir 
not  know  why,  nnleiis  because  the  recent  talk  had 
directed  her  that  way  in  spit«  of  herself.  For,  she 
said  to  herself,  she  had  no  connection  with  Melcombe 
to  turn  her  face  that  way,  —  none  whatever  I  There 
was  nothing  in  it ;  neither  in  her  aunt's  foolish  talk, 
nor  in  the  questiona  which  Mr.  Gavelkind  had  put 
and  to  which  Elizabeth  believed  she  had  been 
decisive  and  even  peremptory  in  ber  reply. 

Nothing  in  it?  After  all,  was  that  quite  seriously 
and  sincerely  true  ?  Or,  if  so,  why,  in  all  that  land- 
scape, did  her  eyes  light  continually  upon  the  little 
square  tower  of  Melcombe  among  the  treea? 

Elizabeth  was  disturbed  by  tlie  interpoaition  of  the 
question  put  against  her  will  by  herself  to  herself. 
One  can  answer  a  lawyer,  though  he  may  put  his  ques- 
tion very  cleverly,  much  better  than  one  can  answer 
one 's  self.  When  one's  self  chooses  to  be  inquisitive, 
there  ia  nothing  for  it  but  sopliiatry  and  a  wrapping 
up  of  the  question  in  evasions,  which,  however,  do 
not  conceal  the  truth  from  that  all-scrutinizing  judge 
Was  there  nothing  in  it?  There  was  this  in  it:  that 
there  were  two  young  men  at  Melcombe  (Elizabeth 
oharacteristically  replied  to  her  aunt's  imaginations  on 
the  subject  by  forgetting  that  there  waaa  tiiinl),  al 
her  own  age,  in  her  own  position,  likely  enough  eil 
of  them.  She  turned  abruptly  round  and  gave 
head  a  shake,  to  throw  off  any  irrelevant  thoughts. 
Well,  what  about  tliose  two  yoimg  men?  They  were 
aothiiig  to  SlnEsbeth.      Ih&s  were  well  \ookiag  enough. 
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well  mannered,   well  educated,   on   the  whole  nice 
enough.    You  could  not  better  them  in  a  summer's 
dajr.   A  woman  could  not  complain  if  either  of  them 
fell  to  her  lot.     At  Whitelocks  the  eldest  son  was  a 
ibainbling  boy,  but  the  Mitfords  were  excellent  repre- 
sentatives of  manhood.     That  was  all  that  there  was 
to  say,  and  the  reader  will  perceive  that  it  was  nothing. 
There  was  nothing  in  it ;  and  Elizabeth  Travers,  so 
&r  as  these  young  men  were  concerned,  was  fancy-free. 
She  laughed   softly  to  herself,  after  she  had  got 
oyer  the  little  shock  with  which  she  had  been  conscious 
tliat  herself   to   herself   was   putting   that  question. 
There  is   safety  in  numbers,  she  thought ;  one  does 
not  fall  in  love  with  two.     But  both  were  interesting 
to  her,  she  could  not  venture  to  deny.    Nay,  she  would 
idmit  it,  proclaim  it,  holding  her  head  high.     In  all 
tk  county  she  had  not  become  acquainted  with  any 
otlier  two  human  creatures  so  interesting.     They  had 
both  been  in  love  with  Pax,  in  their  day,  —  dear  Pax, 
who  called  them  ^^  the  boys,"  and  was  so  fond  of  them, 
and  their  most  faithful  friend.     There  was  something 
in  all  this  which  pleased  Elizabeth's  imagination.     It 
was  quite  a  beautiful  point  in  the  moral  landscape,  as 
in  the  scene  before  her  it  was  pretty  to  see  the  tower 
rf  Melcombe  rising  homely  and  brown  among  the  trees. 
B  there  were  anything  in  it,  that  was  all,  and  what 
was  that?    Nothing  whatever,  as  she  had  said. 

At  this  point  Elizabeth  became  aware  of  a  figure  on 
tie  road  below,  walking  briskly  in  the  direction  of  the 
lodge,  which  lay  almost  at  her  feet.  There  was  some- 
tinng  in  his  air  which  made  it  apparent  to  her  that  he 
was  coming  to  calL  How  it  is  that  this  is  always  so 
unmistakable  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  and  yet  it  is  so. 
Ton  can  tdll  even  by  the  pace  of  the  horses  when  a 
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carriage  is  aimiiig  for  your  own  door;  how  much  more 
by  thu  attituile  of  »  man  I  He  was  comiug  to  call. 
Who  was  he?  A  large,  imposing  presence  of  a  man; 
holding  )iis  head  high,  walking  as  if  the  place  be- 
longed to  him.  That  waa  how  the  lodge- keeper's  wife 
deseribe<l  liim  afterwai-ds.  "  Mr.  Mitfortl  's  a  fine 
niati,"  she  said ;  "  he  's  like  a  nobleman.  He  walki 
as  if  the  ground  Wiis  n't  good  enough  to  set  h'n  whole 
foot  u]>on,  kind  of  starting  off  from  it,  like  he  soomed 
it." 

Elizabeth  looked  at  him  for  some  time,  with  his 
springy  step,  not  making  out  who  he  was.  When  it 
suddenly  dawned  ujion  her  that  it  was  Mr.  Mitford  of 
Melconilio.  not  the  son  biit  the  father,  the  blood  flashed 
again  with  double  power  to  her  face,  and  she  hurried 
in-doors,  feeling  as  though  she  were  eseaping;  and  yet 
she  liad  no  wish  to  avoid  the  visitor.  She  ran  up- 
stiiiis  to  lnr  aunt's  room,  and  tapped   at  the   door. 
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lawjer.  Elizabeth's  heart  beat  a  Httle,  all  the  same, 
she  could  not  have  told  why,  and  she  had  more  color 
than  usual  and  a  brighter  reflection  in  her  eyes. 

"I  understood  that  Mrs.  Trav^rs  was  seeing  her 
friends  at  last,''  Mr.  Mitford  said.  ^^  I  am  glad  of  it, 
heartily  glad  of  it.  It  is  not  good  to  shut  one's  self 
np  with  one's  grief,  if  you  will  let  me  say  so." 

**It  was  scarcely  that.  My  aunt  has  not  been 
welL  She  is  always  delicate,  and  it  was  a  great 
shock." 

Elizabeth  did  not  like  to  take  the  sacred  name  of 
grief  in  yain.  She  felt  with  a  movement  of  shame 
that  even  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Travers  the  sorrow  which 
had  followed  her  ancle's  death  had  not  been  of  that 
sablime  and  majestic  kind,  devoid  of  consolation,  in 
which  youth  hopes  and  believes. 

^TSo  doubt,  no  doubt,"  assented  the  Squire,  "but  we 
most  not  let  our  emotions  swallow  us  up.  Something 
is  due,  my  dear  Miss  Travers,  to  our  friends  and  to 
wdety.  Because  one  is  absent,  however  dear,  wer 
nost  Dot  shut  out  all  the  world." 

Elizabeth  was  silent,  not  knowing  how  to  reply  to 
nch  a  broad  statement,  and  Mr.  Mitford  went  on  to 
ttake  various  inquiries  about  her  own  tastes  and  hab- 
its. He  had  heard  that  she  had  been  at  the  Kectory, 
vidi  that  noble  mare  of  hers.  It  would  have  been 
^  pleasant  to  him  if  she  had  come  as  far  as  Mel- 
combe;  but  he  was  aware  that  his  little  Nina  was  too 
ttDch  of  a  child  to  be  any  attraction,  and  that  he  and 
>  parcel  of  sons  could  scarcely  expect  such  a  visitor, 
''though  we  should  all  have  felt  it  a  gi'eat  honor,"  he 
idded.  He  had  always  been  civil  to  Elizabeth,  being 
the  kind  of  man  who  is  never  unaffected  by  the  pres- 
CDoe  of  a  woman  with  any  pretensions  to  good  looks ; 
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but  he  had  never  before  paid  his  court  in  this  defe- 
rential way.  The  effect  waa  somewhat  bewildering, 
slightly  aiiiiising,  half  oppressive ;  and  Elizabeth  was 
glad  when  Mrs.  Travers  appeared,  to  whom  he  made 
some  of  tliese  pretty  speeches  over  again. 

"I  havt  no  one  to  pay  visits  for  me,"  he  said ;  "my 
little  daughter 's  too  young.  You  must  acce]tt  me  as 
the  representative  of  my  family,  Mrs.  Travers,  and 
let  me  express  my  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  we 
shall  have  you  iu  the  miiist  of  ua  again," 

"You  are  very  obliging,  Mr.  Mitford,"  returned 
Mrs.  Travers.  The  little  lady  was  much  surprised 
and  slightly  excited  by  this  unexpected  cordiality.  It 
looked  as  if  he  must  mean  something,  but  what  to  a 
six  months'  widow  of  her  respectable  standing  could 
the  man  mean  ? 

"My  sons  have  just  left  me,"  said  the  Squire. 
*'  One  can't  easily  keep  joung  men  out  of  Loudon  at 
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the  yisitor,  in  whom,  with  all  directness  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  pleasure  of  being  acute  enough  to  see 
diroQgh  and  through  him,  she  saw  a  possible  candi- 
date for  the  reversion  of  Mr.  Travers'  possessions. 
The  widow  felt  that  there  should  be  no  deception  prac- 
ticed upon  him  in  that  respect 

"A  life  interest! "  Mr.  Mitford  said.  He  knew  all 
about  the  will,  much  better  than  she  herself  did.  ^^  I 
thought  that  Miss  Travers  —  I  thought  that "  — 

Elizabeth  looked  quickly  up  at  him  with  a  keen 
glance  of  meaning,  which  he  did  not  understand, 
though  it  startled  him.  ^^  I  am  sure,  aunt,  that  Mr. 
Hitford  does  not  care  to  examine  into  our  private  af- 
fairs," she  said. 

"I  have  no  secrets,  Elizabeth ;  everything  has  al- 
ways been  quite  clear  and  above-board  with  me.  So 
Dear  a  neighbor  might  easily  be  interested.  Yes,  the 
property  is  all  locked  up  hard  and  fast.  It  was  his 
own,  to  do  what  he  liked  with  it,  and  I  never  should 
have  gone  against  him.  The  only  thing  that  I  feel  a 
Httb  is  that  he  might  have  known  me  better,  and  had 
inore  confidence ;  but  no  doubt  everything  is  for  the 


»» 


^That   is   always  a  satisfaction,"    remarked    the 
Squire    piously,   ^^  whatever   our  circumstances   may 


»> 


**  So  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Travers,  "  but  no  doubt  you 
We  noticed  that  people  seldom  say  so  when  they  are 
pleased  with  their  circumstances.  I  care  notliing 
*bout  the  property,  for  in  any  'case  of  course  Elizabeth 
ihonid  have  had  it  after  me,  all  the  same.  It  is  only 
the  want  of  confidence  that  is  a  little  vexing.  But  you 
great  proprietors,  I  have  always  heard  say,  have  just 
IS  little  freedom  with  your  entails." 


"It  does,"  he  eaiJ,  with  a 
ting  Ilia  mouth  after  tbe  words  wer| 
closetl  and  locked  the  door  of  his  t 
sat  and  looked  on  with  a  curionsi 
nance  growing  upon  her.  These  tl 
she  thought  them,  though  neither  v 
paring  notes  with  a  certain  eagernesl 
over  their  power  to  inHuence  I 
theui,  sent  a  chill  into  her  blood, 
least,  might  be  impotent  to  do  anjtlii 
a  gleam  in  Mrs.  Travers'  eyes  whica 
she  also  would  like  to  have  the  powE 
revenge  or  injury  in  her  hands, 

"  Well,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be 
one  pleases,"  Mrs.  Travers  observE 
drawn  breath.  "  It  must  make  yoi 
you  have  is  really  your  own.  But  tl 
a  woman's  case  unless  she  is  an  he 
right,  as  Elizabeth  will  he  when  1  am 
be  like  yon,  quite  free  to  leave  it  to  \i 

"  We  must  tie  her  down  in  her 
ments,"  said  the  8i]u!re,  with  n  laugh 

"If  I  were  slie.  I  shouh^o^^ 
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Lizzy  is  his  natural  heir,  as  we  never  had  any  children 

o{  our  own,  his  natural-bom  heir,  being  his  brother's 

daughter  —  while   I,"   she   continued  with    an   irony 

irbich  gave  her  a  certain  enjoyment,  ^^  was  only  his 

wife." 

Mr.  JVlitford  was  completely  puzzled.  He  could  not 
but  ask  himself  whether  there  was  not  some  codicil, 
some  rider  to  the  will  which  he  had  seen,  which  made 
Ber  a  more  important  person  than  he  had  thought. 
If  it  were  only  after  her  death  that  Elizabeth  in- 
lierited !  —  and  she  was  not  an  old  woman  from  his 
point  of  view.  He  continued  the  conversation  with 
Qoabated  cordiality,  and  took  his  leave  with  many 
pretty  speeches,  but  he  carried  with  him  subject  for 
tiKmght  If  after  all  there  should  be  nothing  to  be 
got  by  it  till  after  the  aunt's  death ! 

^Dear  aunt,"  Elizabeth  said  when  he  was  gone, 
^  since  you  care  so  much  for  it,  I  wish  the  money  had 
been  yours,  and  yours  only ;  but  may  we  not  keep 
that  grievance  to  ourselves  ?  " 

*^I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  speak  of  it,  Lizzy. 
I^  is  no  grievance.  I  should  have  done  the  same 
viiatever  had  happened ;  but  there  are  circumstances 
ui  which  everybody,  and  a  gentleman  particularly, 
onght  to  know  the  exact  truth  "  — 

*^  A  gentleman  particularly  I  "  Elizabeth  repeated  in 
(Consternation  ;  but  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  entirely 
escaped  her,  though  it  seemed  to  mean  more  than 
reached  the  ear. 


% 


Mr.  Mitford,  it  is  needless  to  s: 
ideas  in  his  mind  us  those  which  had 
by  his  remarks  to  his  widowed  neigh 
eral  rule  he  disliked  women,  having 
his  way  all  his  life.     His  daughters  h 
off,  and  had  not  troubled  him,  —  all 
was  not  a  disagreeable  plaything  in  1: 
whom  one  of  her  married  sisters  woul< 
vide  before  long.     He  did  not  conten 
pleasure  the   introduction   into  his  he 
Mrs.  Roger,  though  he  was  aware  that 
tional  respectability,  a  greater  claim  u 
ci  your  neighbors,  follows  the  presence 
ito  the  house.     He  scorned,  indeed,  the 
house  could  be  better  ordered,  or  its  • 
lated  better,  under  feminine  supervise 
his  own.     Nay,  he  knew  that  he  was  i 
keeper  than  any  woman,  as  a  man  whe 
mind  to  it  is  sure  to  be,  the  Squire  bell 
was  a  little  disturbed  in  his  mind  by 
statements.     He  had  looked  up  the  w 
Commons  without  making  any  fuss  al 

was    S^Wtirux    r»-w«»-^*«"   •-  - 
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might  personally  have  executed  some  deed  to  i^ut  her- 
self in  subjection.  She  might  have  signed  some  in- 
strument which  she  could  not  annul,  to  i)lease  her 
aunt,  or  in  accordance  with  some  whim  of  her  own. 
Women  are  full  of  whuus.  There  is  nothing  they 
are  so  fond  of  doing  as  rushing  into  all  sorts  of  nmd- 
tlles  with  lawyers ;  it  gives  them  importance,  it  gives 
them  occupation,  and  an  adroit  man,  probably  an  old 
aDy  of  Mrs.  Travers,  could  persuade  the  girl  into  any- 
thinff.  These  were  the  troublesome  thoughts  with 
which  Mr.  Mitford  went  down  the  hill,  not  any  idea 
of  proposing  himself  to  the  widow  to  fill  the  old  stock- 
broker*s  place. 

He  had  a  great  many  things  to  disturb  him,  it 
most  be  allowed.  Roger  had  gone  away,  refusing  or 
postponing  the  execution  of  his  father  s  wishes,  and 
Mr.  Mitford,  who  was  not  without  sense,  began  to  see 
that  it  was  a  mistaken  policy  to  urge  upon  a  young 
Bian  a  marriage  which  there  was  any  hope  of  bring- 
ing abont  in  a  more  natural  way.  He  felt  that  he 
had  taken  a  wrong  step,  and  that  the  ])robable  eiTect 
wottld  be  to  drive  his  son  further  oflE  from  Elizabeth, 
not  to  make  her  seem  more  desirable.  This  conscious- 
ne»  of  wrong  on  his  own  side  neither  made  his  reflec- 
tions more  pleasant,  nor  softened  his  anger.  When, 
mdeed,  should  a  man  be  angry,  if  it  is  not  when  he 
has  made  a  mistake?  Koger*s  abrupt  departure, 
though  he  was  aware  that  in  itself  it  was  no  bad 
thinjj,  bad  left  him  in  that  impotence  of  displeasure 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  burdens  of  the  choh.uic 
Joan.  For  thei'e  was  noljody  to  find  fault  with,  no- 
hoily  to  express  his  wrath  to  or  i)our  out  its  vials  upon. 
The  servants  had  all  felt  it,  —  but  there  is  com])ara- 
tively  little  satisfaction  in  wasting  your  rage  upon  ser- 
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vaats,  —  and  Nina  had  Bed  in  tears  from  the  break- 
fast-table, which,  instead  of  affording  relief,  had  only 
made  the  Stiuire  iuhamed  of  himself.  The  two  broth- 
era  had  gont)  a.\\iiy  togisther,  mutually  siding  with 
and  abetting  eaeh  other,  forming  a  sort  of  c-oo^piraey 
against  their  father's  lawful  power.  Woi-ds  could 
not  express  the  iudiguation  of  the  father  thus  driven 
to  silence.  He  had  taken  a  walk  to  Munnt  Travers, 
partly  to  get  the  better  of  hia  wrath,  partly  to  make 
up  fur  the  shoitcomiiigs  of  those  "cubs,"  as  he  called 
them  to  himself,  and  keep  the  way  open  in  case  of 
after  -  ameliorations  of  the  situation.  But  he  came 
away  mui^h  sobei'ed,  wandering  if,  after  all,  it  was  so 
much  worth  the  while.  Perhaps  ho  had  been  a  little 
hasty;  perhaps  it  might  be  just  as  well  to  wait  and 
see  how  things  would  turn  out.  After  slowly  revolv- 
ing this  in  hia  mind,  Mr,  Mitford  returned  to  hia 
original  way  of  thinking.     If  any  silly  thing  had  been 
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driyen  Roger  away,  which  made  him  more  angry  still 
at  the  ^confounded  boy." 

The  nearest  way  from  Mount  Travers  was  by  the 
West  Lodge,  which,  as  it  was  out  of  the  way  for 
Qoet  ordinary  purposes,  seldom  attracted  the  Squire's 
attention.     When   he  perceived   it   in  the   distance, 
however,  there  came  back  to  his  mind  something  that 
he  had  heard  of  Roger's  visits  there.     Mr.  Mitford 
was  not  strait-laced ;  he  thought  the  presence  of  a 
pretty  daughter  in  the  keeper's  lodge  was   a  likely 
eDOQgh  explanation  of   a  young  man's  visits ;  and 
though  he  considered  it  right  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
things,  which  always  eventually  do  a  man  harm,  yet 
Ik  was  at  the  same  time  of  the  opinion  that  among 
nch  people,  as  in  other  classes,  it  was  their  own  busi- 
ness to  take   care  of  their  girls.     He   might  have 
humched  a  thunderbolt  at  his  son  for  mixing  himself 
op  in  any  discreditable  story,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
woold  have  felt  that  if  Blowsabella  thrust  herself  into 
the  way  she  must  take  the  consequences.     It  occurred 
to  him  at  the  moment  that  he  would  look  in,  as  he 
passed,  and  see  what  Blowsabella  was  like,  and  per- 
haps give  her  mother  a  word ;  for  the  last  thing  that 
^  to  be  desired  was  any  scandal,  so  long  as  there 
tas  even  a  chance   of    Elizabeth   Travers  and   her 
vealtb. 

He  marched  into  the  little  house  with  the  ease  of 
a  man  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  took  Mrs.  Ford's 
frightened  welcome  without  paying  much  attention  to 
i.  "  Ford  out  ?  "  he  inquired.  "  I  dare  say  you  '11 
do  as  well.  All  right  about  the  house,  eh  ?  No  leak- 
ages? drains  in  order?  I  like  these  things  to  be 
leen  to  in  the  spring,  if  anything  's  wrong.  It  used 
to  be  thought  rather  marshy  about  here." 


cM.4iat;u,    approvir 

you  Ve  got  a  nice  little  garden, 
ting-room,  too  !     I  never  knew  the 
large." 

Mrs.  Ford's  mind  was  sadly  divid 
and  alarm.     When  a  poor  woman  h; 
Lily,  it  is  hard  not  to  want  to  sh( 
when  there  is  a  parlor  like  Lily's  pai 
be  shown  off.     But  she  had  an  instin 
the  Squire  meant  no  good  by  his  \ 
might  be  wise  to  keep  these  glories  o 
self.     She  had  no  time,  however,  to 
Mr.  Mitford  directed  his  keen  eyes  t 
passage  evidently  leading  to  that  bes 
the    ideal  of  such    homely  housekee] 
denly  appeared  in  the  doorway  before 
with  all  the  ease  of  one  at  home,  su< 
parition   as   took    away    the    Squire' 
mother  said  afterward,  in  awe-stric 
never  before  had  Lily  looked  so  beaut 
em  sun   came   in   at   the   cottage   w 
reached  her,  touching  her  hair  till  il 
it  were  all  mixed  with  threads  of  go! 
bloom,  in  everything  th«f 


nf/^'^'* 
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and  when  she  did  perceive  that  there  was  some  one, 
tod  wlio  it  was,  Lily's  first  thoughts  were  not  of  her 
own  appearance,  nor  of  the  impression  she  would  like 
to  make.  She  had  a  sense  of  fright,  a  8oi*t  of  sus- 
pended animation  till  she  should  know  what  the  object 
of  this  visit  was.  The  Squire  stood  before  her,  as- 
toonded,  not  knowing  what  to  think.  He  plucked 
off  his  hat,  which  he  had  (naturally,  according  to  his 
ideas)  kept  on  his  head  when  he  went  into  the  keep- 
er's cottage,  a  remarkable  evidence  not  only  of  the 
effect  produced  upon  him,  but  of  the  bewilderment  of 
his  mind  under  this  sudden  impression.  He  thought 
for  the  first  moment  that  it  was  some  young  lady  of 
the  district,  who  had  come  to  give  Mrs.  Ford  orders 
about  needle-work,  or  to  visit  her  in  a  benign  and  an- 
gelic way,  as  ladies  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  poor 
women;  but  when  he  had  taken  a  rapid  note  of  the 
cbcnmstances,  of  the  young  lady's  uncovered  head 
ttid  in-door  dress,  and  her  evident  air  of  being  at 
We,  Mr.  Mitford  could  not  but  gasp  with  astonish- 
ment and  consternation.  *'I  —  don't  think  I  have 
net  this  —  young  lady  before,"  he  said. 

**0h,  gir,  it's  no  young  lady,"  cried  Mrs.  Ford, 
tienrakmalj  enveloping  her  arms  in  her  apron,  and 
making  an  unnecessary  curtsy,  which  brought  shame 
to  Liiy^s  face ;  ^^  it 's  my  little  girl,  as  madam  was  so 
kbd  to.  You  *ve  not  seen  her,  sir,  for  years  and  years, 
and  she 's  grown  up,  and  had  a  fine  eddication ;  but 
Uess  you,  sir,  it 's  only  Lily,  it 's  my  little  girl." 

"lily  I "  exclaimed  the  Squire,  with  a  sort  of  roar. 
Be  did  not  put  his  hat  on  again,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  but  held  it  behind  him,  ashamed  of  the 
politeness  to  which  he  had  been  driven. 

'^Make  your  curtsy  to  the  Squire,  child,"  said  her 


moi-,.    The  1,,-i^l,.     °  •  ""'"■ins  , 

^y».mg  eye.  oa.  do.  JI„,  FoJ  mJ 
x-rcejy  koo^ig,  betaeeo  frigbl  ,„d  Zl 

"Odd   „„pl„te    ,1,,   ,^j  e  '  »' J 

%«e;b„.  Wiethe.  heTigh.U:S 
Hi™  .tooge  adju»cfa  to  ,  keeper',  , 
"tether  he  misht  roar  m,f  „  ,1*"  ' 
en.t  -u        r^^  "*  *"  order  to  s, 

Tk.T     P™°™<-«  ")•  dee™,  „(  «,p.„ 

Bailor    Mr.  Mitford  cried.     He  „„ 

poorth,ngmthe»ay„f  ,8^  ' 
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loond  with  a  little  gesture  of  welcome,  putting  a  chair 
for  the  visitor  as  a  young  lady  might  have  done,  not  like 
fte  keeper's  little  girl.  Mr.  Mitford  drew  the  offered 
ehair  out  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  sat  down 
opoD  it  facing  the  two  women,  without  the  least  sug- 
gestion that  they  also  should  seat  themselves.  Had 
Mrs.  Ford  the  keeper's  wife  sat  down  in  his  presence 
without  a  special  invitation,  he  would  have  thought 
the  world  was  coming  to  an  end. 

**So  this  is  your  little  girl,"  he  said.  He  cast  a 
careless  glance  at  Lily,  scanning  her  over  from  her 
beaotifal  head  to  the  neat  little  shoes  which  she  was 
80  careful  about,  noting  all  her  little  ladylike  preten- 
sions, and  the  faint  astonishment  at  himself  which 
began  to  show  in  her  eyes.  "She  is  a  well-grown 
girl,"  he  said  calmly,  "and  I  see  you  keep  her  very 
iiieely.  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  her,  Mrs. 
Ford?" 

'*To  do  with  her,  sir?"  The  keeper's  wife  was 
dKJdng  with  mortification  and  humbled  pride.  A 
well^grown  girl  I  —  was  that  all  the  praise  that  was  to 
be  awarded  to  her  Lily  ?  In  her  outraged  devotion 
die  could  have  struck  the  man  before  whom  she  trem- 
bled, the  master  upon  whom  everything  depended, 
whom  she  dared  not  offend.  Her  voice  died  away  in 
ber  throat. 

*^  What  kind  of  a  place  do  you  want  for  her,  —  a 
lidj's  maid,  or  in  the  nursery  ?  I  suppose  of  course 
^that  age  she 's  been  out.  You  can't  afford  to  keep 
great  girls  like  that  idle  at  home,  Mrs.  Ford." 

"  Oh,  sir  I "  the  mother  began.  It  was  difficult  to 
fonn  any  words.  And  Lily,  who  had  stood  silent  first 
m  eoDstemation,  then  in  wi*ath,  hearing  herself  so 
'^iiHUBiifdt  b^re  felt  that  she  could  bear  no  more. 
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"  Mother,"  said  the  girl,  "if  you  want  me,  yon  will 
find  me  iu  my  room.     1  am  going  up-stairs." 

"  Oh,  Lily  ! "'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ford.  It  was  a  dou- 
ble trouble.  She  did  nut  know  which  was  the  more 
difficult  to  deal  with,  the  terrible  master  sitting  there 
in  the  middle  of  her  beautiful  room,  diaeusaing  her 
beautiful  daugltter  as  if  she  had  been  a  mere  village 
girl,  or  Lily,  who  could  not  bear  to  be  so  looked  at, 
who  dared  the  Squire  and  all  that  he  could  do.  The 
mother's  heart  was  torn  in  two ;  she  did  not  know  to 
'  which  she  should  make  her  appeal. 

"Doesn't  like  to  be  interfei-ed  with,  I  Buppoae; 
prefers  to  set  up  for  a  lady  at  home.  Mrs,  Ford,  1 
fear  that  you  are  preparing  trouble  tor  yoorself,  and 
that  you  have  given  her  a  great  deal  too  much  of  her 
own  way," 

"Oh,  no,  sir,"  protested  the  keeper's  wife,  almoot 
sobbing.     "  You  are  in  a  mistake,  sir,  —  indeed,  you 
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woman?"  asked  the  Squire  with  a  laugh.  ''Take  my 
advice,  Mrs.  Ford,  send  her  to  service.  I  dare  say 
Mrs.  Simmons  will  help  you  to  hear  of  something; 
bat  don't  spoil  your  girl,  if  that  is  your  girl,  by  keep- 
ing her  at  home.  She  will  only  get  into  mischief. 
There's  a  number  of  young  fellows  about,  and  this 
parlor  of  yours  is  deucedly  like  the  spider's  parlor, 
where  she  invited  the  fly,  don't  you  remember?  *Will 
you  walk  into  my  parlor?  said  the  spider  to  the  fly.' 
By  Jove !  I  'd  send  her  off  before  the  week  was  out, 
if  I  were  you." 

With  this  he  rose  abruptly,  shook  himself,  put  on 
his  hat,  and  with  a  slight  wave  of  his  hand  by  way  of 
good-by  strode  again  through  the  narrow  passage,  and 
oneiged  into  the  open  air  with  a  "  Pouff ! "  of  re- 
strained breath.     He  had  made  himself  as  disagree- 
able and  offensive  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  be,  and  he 
had  a  certain  satisfaction  in  the  certainty  of  having 
done  so.     But  even  this  did  not  neutralize  the  shock 
which  he  had  himself  received.     This  was  the  house 
which  Roger  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  and 
this  the  keeper's  daughter  who  was  said  to  be  the 
attraction.     Mr.  Mitford  was  not  brutal  by  nature, 
though  he  had  done  his  best  to  appear  so.     He  knew 
his  son  well  enough  to  know  that  Roger  was  no  liber- 
tine, but  yet  he  had  felt  that  if  Blowsabella  put  her- 
self in  the  young  man's  way  the  consequences  must  be 
on  her  own  silly  head.     He  had  no  exaggerated  sym- 
pathy for  the  rustic  flirt,  however  tragical  might  be 
the  circumstances  into  which  her  folly  might  betray 
her.     But  all  his  ideas  about  Blowsabella  had  died 
cot  when  that  radiant  young  figure  suddenly  walked 
into  the  doorway  of  Mrs.  Ford's  kitchen.     He  had 
plucked  off  his  hat  in  his  surprise,  and  all  the  courage 
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had  gone  out  of  him.  This  was  no  BlowsabelU, 
•mis  no  bitxotn,  forward,  romping  girl,  to  meet  wil^ 
reward  for  her  foUy.  The  coDsequences.  if  any 
lowed,  iio  far  as  Roger  was  coDcerned,  would  be  di 
trolls  for  the  young  man  and  the  family,  not  for 
young  woman.  This  was  what  had  given  a  sting 
his  tongue  and  brutality  to  his  look.  If  it  had  a 
been  Blowsabella,  he  would  have  been  kind  and  sq 
for  her.  But  this  was  something  that  must  he  cmi 
in  tbe  bud. 

Curious  to  think   that   from   Elizabeth  be  sha 
have  walked  direct  into  this  adverse  camp,  into 
heart  of  the  other  influence  which  made  Roger  ine 
sible  to  Elizabeth  I       These   two    images   withdre 
themselves  from  the  rest,  and  came  and  walked  with 
him  as  he  hurried  aiiross  his  own  park,  striking  with 
his   cane   at  auy  tidier  growth,  angry  and  anxii 
turning  over  in  his  mind  the  strange  combinatdons 
whioh  be  had  been  unconscious  before.     The  Sqi 
knew,  the  conviction  flashing  across  his  mind  like 
arrow,  that  in  Roger's  place  it  would  not  have 
tbe  high-toned  and  serious  Elizalieth,  in  tlie  mat 
of  twenty-five,  that  he  would  have  chosen,  but 
other,  in  that  dazzling  early  bloom  of  hers,  that 
paritiou  of  light  in  the  dimness  of  the  cottage, 
heavens!     Ford  the  keeper's  daughter!     To  i 
seated  at  tbe  head  of  the  table  at  Mekiombe  woold 
a  revolution  indeed. 


xni. 

* 

nina's  views. 

It  was  yery  surprising  to  tbe  Squire  to  find  himself 

^  table  with  no  other  companion  save  Nina,  the  only 

Joemher  of  the  family  left  at  home.     When  he  had 

keo  alone  in  the  house  before,  this  little  person  had 

been  still  in  the  school-room,  and  her  father  had  not 

been  incommoded  by  her  company ;    and  to  see  her 

rite  from  her  seat,  as  he  passed  through,  forgetting  all 

about  her,  and  timidly  precede  him  to  the  dining. 

loom,  took  him  entirely  aback.     He  felt,  somehow, 

ibat  abe  must  disappear  with  her  brothers,  and  that 

Us  dinner  would  be  the  easy  and  solitary  ^'sqnare 

meal  ^  which  it  had  been  many  times  before,  without 

tbe  least  idea  on  his  part  that  it  was  dreary  to  be 

ilone.    She  was  not  seated  even  at  the  other  end  of 

tbe  table,  where  he  could  have  'ignored  her,  but,  by 

&  oonsiderateness  of  the  butler,  who  thought  Miss 

I'iiia  would  feel  lonely,  her  place  had  been  laid  quite 

near  her  father^  so  that  they  might  entertain  each 

otber  mutuaUy.     The  situation  was  one  for  which  Mr. 

Mitford  was  not  prepared.     He  had  nothing  to  say  to 

bis  own  little  girL    Politeness  might  have  suggested  a 

few  nothings  to  answer  the  uses  of  conversation  with 

other  juvenile  members  of  Nina's  class,  but  a  man  has 

DO  need  to  be  polite  to  his  own  child,  and  he  had  not 

a  notion  what  Nina  was  capable  of  talking  about,  or 

ft  there  was  anything,  indeed,  that  was  likely  to  inter- 
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had  gone  out  of  him.     This  was  no  Blowsabella,  t&>^ 
was  DO  buxom,  forward,  romping  girl,  to  meet  with  ^^ 
reward  for  her  foUy.     The  consequences,  if  any  fol- 
lowed, so  far  as  Roger  was  concerned,  would  be  disas- 
trous for  tlie  young  man  and  the  family,  not  fur  tbe 
young  woman.     This  was  what  had  givt;n  a  sting  to 
his  tongue  and  brutality  to  bis  look.     If  it  liad  only 
been  Blowsabclla,  he  would  have  been  kind  and  sornj 
for  her.     But  this  was  something  that  must  be  c 
in  the  bud. 

Curious  to  think  that  from  Elizabeth  he  shoe 
have  walked  direct  into  this  advei'se  camp,  into  t 
heart  of  tlie  other  inSuence  which  made  lloger  insei^l 
aible  to  Elizabeth!  These  two  images  withdrew 
themselves  from  the  rest,  and  came  and  walked  with 
him  as  he  hurried  across  his  own  park,  striking  with 
his  cane  at  any  taller  growth,  angry  and  anxious, 
turning  over  in  bis  mind  the  strange  combinations  of 
which  he  had  been  unconscious  before.  The  Squire 
knew,  the  conviction  flashing  across  his  mind  like  an 
arrow,  that  in  lioger's  place  it  would  not  have  been 
the  high-toned  and  Eerious  Elizabeth,  in  the  maturity 
of  twenty-five,  that  he  would  have  chosen,  but  the 
other,  in  that  dazzling  early  bloom  of  hers,  that  ap* 
parition  of  light  in  the  dimness  of  the  cottage.  Good 
heavens  1  Ford  the  beeper's  daughter!  To  see  her 
seated  at  the  Iiead  of  the  table  at  Meloombe  would  be 
a  revolution  indeed. 
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It  was  veiy  saqirisiDg  to  tbe  Squire  to  find  liimself 

t  table  mtL  no  other  companioQ  save  Niiia,  the  only 

■ember  of  tbe  family  left  at  home.     When  he  huil 

een  alone  in  tbe  hou^  before,  tliis  little  person  bad 

sUll  in  tbe  school-room,  and  lit^r  father  had  not 

:n  in  com  moiled  by  her  company ;    and  to  see  bur 

i  from  her  seat,  as  he  passed  through,  forgetting  all 

her.  and  timidly  precede  him  to  tbe  dining- 

took  liim   entirely  aback.     He  felt,  somehow, 

ist  she  muxt  disappear  with  her  brothers,  and  that 

is  dinner  would  be  tbe  easy  and  solitary  "sqnare 

iueal "  which  it  had  been  many  times  before,  without 

ilea  on  hia  part  that  it  was  dreary  to  be 

alone.     She  was  not  seated  even  at  the  other  end  of 

the  table,  where  he  conid  hare  ignored  her,  hut,  by 

te  considerateneaB  of  the  butler,  who  thonght  Miss 

lim  would  feel  lonely,  her  pliiee  had  been  laid  quito 

e*r  her  father's,  so  that  they  might  entertain  each 

Iber  mutually.     Thu  situation  was  one  for  which  Mr. 

litford  was  not  prepared.     He  bad  nothing  to  say  to 

b  own  little  girl.    Politeness  might  have  suggested  a 

tw  nothings  to  answer  the  uses  of  conversation  with 

itber  juvenile  members  of  Nina's  class,  but  a  mau  has 

■0  neod  to  be  polite  to  his  own  child,  and  he  had  not 

oodon  what  Nina  was  capable  of  talking  about,  or 

tfaere  was  anything,  indeed,  that  was  likely  to  inter- 
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est  her  among  tlie  subjects  witli  which  he  was  «i- 
tjiiainted.  Asking  her  rather  gru£By  if  she  would  take 
soup,  if  she  would  like  some  fish,  served  the  purpose 
for  a  little ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  beef  aad  mutton 
stage,  which  was  with  the  Squire,  an  old-fashioi 
Kngliabman,  priding  himself  on  an  excellent  appet 
a  prolonged  period,  the  sight  of  her,  saying  nothi 
eating  nothing,  sitting  with  little  hands  clasped  befan 
her,  ready  with  a  timid  smile  whenever  he  looked  at 
her,  became  more  and  more  an  embarrassment  to  him. 
He  broke  fi>rth  at  last  with  a  question  in  which  liiH 
own  envtii  foimd  vent,  though  it  appeared  to  be  in- 
tended to  gauge  here ;  "  Is  n't  it  a  great  bore  to  yoii, 
Mina,  to  sit  at  table  with  me  alone?" 

"  Oh,  no,  papa,"  cried  Nina,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"Not  a  bore?  Wi-ll,  you  are  a  better  creatnn-  than 
I  am,  whicb  is  very  likely  at  your  age.  Are  n't  you 
Borrj',  then,  that  your  brothers  are  away?" 

"  Very  sorry,  pupa,"  Nina  answered ;  and  then 
there  was  a  pause  again. 

"  It 's  your  turn  now  (o  fire  away,"  he  said,  after  a 
moment.  "  I  've  asked  you  two  questions,  now  you 
can  ask  me  two."  ~ 

"  Ohj  may  I  ?  "  said  Nina,  faster  than  seemed 
sible,  clapping  her  hands  softly  with  ajiparent  pl< 
*'  That  is  exactly  what  T  should  like :  for  I  want  ali 
all  things  to  ask  you  why  it  was  that  Roger  and 
mund  went  away  so  very  suddenly  ?     They  said  n< 
ing  of  it  at  dinner,  and  yet  they  were  off  by  the  earlj 
train." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  the  Squire,  with  his  mouth  full, 
"they  had  got  tired  of  the  country." 

"No,  I'm  sure  it  wiu  n't  that;  they  are  botii  fi 
of  the  country.     Either   they  heard  some  news. 
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•omething  happened,  or  perhaps  you   scolded  them. 
You  talked  very  loud  after  dinner,  and  you  were  angry 
with  me  when  you  dashed  in  and  found  me  sitting 
near  the  door." 

"That  was  because  I  don't  want  you  to  get  into  that 
mean  sort  of  womanish  way.  You  looked  as  if  you 
had  been  listening  at  the  door.'' 

*?0h,  no,  papa,  never;  but  I  always  sit  at  that  end 
ot  the  room  for  company.  To  hear  voices  is  some- 
thing; it  makes  you  feel  as  if  you  were  not  quite  aloue, 
though  yon  may  not  hear  a  word  they  say." 

"Oh!"  said  Mr.  Mitford.     He  resolved  from  that 

moment  to  put  a  guard  upon  his  tongue ;  for  if  it  is 

only  saying  **  deuce,"  and  other  words  that  begin  with 

a  fif,  a  man  would  rather  not  say  these  things  in  a 

girl's  ear. 

"  And  when  I  saw  them  go  away,  I  thought  that 
perhaps  you  had  been  scolding  them,  papa." 

^^  Scolding  does  not  make  so  much  difference  at  your 
brothers*  age  as  at  yours,"  he  said,  softening  in  spite 
of  himself.  ^ 

**  Does  n't  it  ?  Roger  had  an  angry  look,  as  if  he 
were  going  against  his  will,  and  Eklmund  was  very 
anxious  to  get  him  to  go.  The  servants  say  "  —  But 
here  Nina  pursed  up  her  mouth  suddenly,  perceiving 
Mr.  Larkins,  the  butler,  in  the  background.  It  was 
difficult  to  see  the  attendants,  except  the  footman  in 
his  white  stockings,  which  were  visible  low  down, 
going  round  the  table ;  for  the  lamp  which  hung  over 
it  was  shaded,  and  left  everything  beyond  in  an  un- 
certain aspect.  But  she  saw  Larkins  like  a  sliadow 
standing  by  the  great  sideboard,  and  her  mouth  was 
elosed. 

^  What  do  the  servants  say  ?  " 
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"  I  will  tell  you  afterwards,  papa,"  the  littl«  giri 
said. 

"Pi-u^ent,  by  Jove,  that  little  thing,"  the  Squire 
said  to  himself,  as  if  this  had  been  a  crowning  wonder. 
He  did  not  spt^ak  agiun  till  the  beef  had  gone,  and 
something  of  a  savory  character,  replacing  the  ex- 
hausted game,  smoked  upon  his  plate,  wliile  Nina  ate 
her  rice  pudding.  Then  he  resumed,  quite  unconscioos 
that  such  keen  observers  as  his  child  and  his  servant 
could  easily  trace  the  line  of  connection  between  hii 
present  utterance  and  what  bad  been  last  Baid. 

"  Do  you  ever  pass  by  the  West  Lodge  in  your 
little  walks?" 

"Oil,  the  Fords',  papa?  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  cried 
Nina.  "  Lily  is  just  a  little  older  than  me.  I  have 
always  known  her.  Oh,  is  n't  she  pret^  ?  We  all 
think  so  in  this  house." 

"  Who  thinks  so  ?     I  don't  understand  what  yon 
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I  don't  like  to  mention  his  name  aloud,  because  of  the 


men." 


"Oh!"  murmured  Mr,  Mitford.  He  had  been 
^rery  careless  of  his  little  girl:  he  had  paid  no  more 
tttention  to  her,  as  she  grew  up,  than  if  she  had  been 
<ne  of  the  hounds.  But  in  that  moment  he  got  his 
Kwud.  "  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  angrily,  "  that  you 
talk  like  a  little  village  gossip,  Nina  ?  What  have 
700  (o  do  with  such  stories  ?  If  I  hear  you  discoursing 
mm  upon  the  servants  and  their  love  affairs,  or  any 
other  affairs,  I  shall  send  you  back  to  the  school-room, 
tod  you  shall  not  appear  here  again." 

Poor  Nina  gave  a  little  frightened  cry.  She  did 
Jiot  know  what  she  had  done.  The  color  went  out  of 
lier  cheeks.  She  sat  quaking,  thrown  back  upon  her- 
self, her  eyes  filling  with  tears  that  she  dared  not  let 
falL  ^*'  Oh,  papa  I "  she  said,  funtly.  This  threat 
penetrated  to  her  very  heart,  for  no  one  could  know  so 
well  what  the  school-room  was  as  the  last  of  the  little 
victims  who  had  languished  there,  to  be  delivered  only 
by  marriage.  Nina  saw  with  very  clear  prevision  that 
it  was  very  unlikely  she  ever  could  be  emancipated  by 
marriage,  seeing  that  she  never  met  any  one,  and  that 
nobody  ever  came  to  Mdcombe  who  was  not,  she  said 
to  herself,  half  a  hundred.  The  poor  child's  heart 
sank  within  her. .  She  had  been  bolder  than  usual,  en- 
oooraged  by  her  father's  attention  to  her  little  chatter, 
and  she  did  not  know  into  what  pitfall  it  was  that  she 
had  dropped.  She  sat  quite  still,  sometimes  lifting  a 
pair  of  wistful  eyes  towards  him,  while  the  wearisome 
dinner  concluded.  The  servants,  stealing  about  in  tlie 
shade,  with  their  subdued  steps  silently  offering  all 
the  fruits  of  the  dessert,  which  she  would  have  liked 
very  much,  but  had  not  the  courage  to  touch,  were  like 
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ghosts  to  Nina ;  and  her  father's  severe  face,  in  the 
liglit  of  the  lamp,  shone  upoii  her  like  that  of  an 
awful  judffc  viho  slioulil  presently  pronounce  sentence 
up<}n  lier.  Liirkins  and  his  satellites  were  a  kind 
of  protection  ;  they  saved  her  temporarily,  at  least, 
from  receiving  her  sentence,  and  when  she  saw  them 
preparing  to  go  away,  her  heart  sank.  The  Squire 
did  uot  say  a  word  during  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner. 
He  did  not  huriy  over  it ;  ho  took  everything  as  lei- 
surely as  usual,  showing  no  burning  desire  to  proceed 
to  the  execution  of  Niua.  But  in  this  she  eotdil  not 
take  any  comfort,  not  seeing  in  reality  how  it  was, 

When  the  servants  had  left  the  room,  Mr.  Mitford, 
after  a  brief  interval,  spoke,  and  Ilia  voice  seemed  to 
fill  all  the  room  with  echoes.  Nina  was  so  paralyzed 
with  fear  that  she  did  not  perceive  its  softened  tone. 

"  You  have  no  business  with  the  affjiirs  of  the  ser- 
vants.    Keeper  and  gardener,  or  whatever  they  arc. 
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^ina  began  to  pluck  ap  a  little  courage.  ^^  It  is 
wJj  wiat  they  say.  They  all  think  a  great  deal  of 
tfr.  ITitherspoon,  the  gardener.  They  say  he  is  quite 
tkgeotleman,  and  so  clever.  They  think  he  is  too 
good  for  Lily.  Mr.  Witherspoon  was  once  after  Miss 
fipown,  the  steward's  sister.  You  know,  papa,  she  is 
Scotch,  too." 

*'I  know,"  said  Mr.  Mitford,  with  a  nod  of  his  head ; 
''goon.     So  little  Ford  has  cut  out  the  red-haired 
one  ?     I  should  n't  have  thought  by  Miss  Lily*s  looks 
she  would  be  content  with  such  small  game." 

^^  Oh,  she  is  not  in  love  with  him  at  all,"  cried  Nina, 
forgetting  her  caution.  ^^  It  is  all  her  father  and 
mother,  just  like  a  story-book.  But  some  take  Miss 
Brown's  side.  Old  Simmons  is  all  for  Lily ;  she  is 
always  having  private  talks  with  Mr.' Witherspoon. 
They  say  she  wants  to  get  her  married  and  out  of  the 
way ;  for,  papa,"  said  the  girl,  dropping  her  voice,  and 
putting  out  her  hand  with  the  instinct  of  a  true  gossip 
for  the  dramatic  climax,  ''  papa,  they  say  that  all  the 
gentlemen  are  always  going  to  the  West  Lodge. 
They  all  think  so  much  of  her,  for  to  be  pretty  is  all 
the  gentlemen  think  of ;  and  they  say  that  Roger  "  — 
"  All  the  gentlemen  !  "  cried  the  Squire,  with  a  sud- 
den quiver  of  rage  which  appalled  Nina.  "  What  do 
you  mean  by  all  the  gentlemen,  you  little  gossip,  you 
confounded  little  —  How  dare  you  say  anything 
about  Roger !  How  dare  you  discuss  your  brother 
with  the  servants  I  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
Roger  —  that  Roger  "  — 

'* Oh, papa,"  cried  Nina,  beginning  to  weep, "  /don't 
talk  about  Roger.     I  only  hear  what  they  say." 

"  What  thei/  say  I     The  people  in  the  servants'  hall  ? 
By  Jove,"  said  the  Squire,  "  you  ought  to  go  out  to 
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service  yourself ;  you  seem  jiist  of  their  kind."  He 
got  up  in  Ins  impatience,  and  began  to  pace  about  the 
room,  a»  lie  had  done  on  the  previous  night.  "  I  have 
a  nice  family,"  he  weut  on,  "  A  son  who  is  after  Lily 
Ford,  the  kefj>fr's  daughter ;  and  you,  you  little  son- 
brette,  you  vrai ting-maid,  you  Cinderella  I  I  beliere, 
by  Jove,  you  have  been  changed  at  nurse,  and  it  ii 
Lily  Foitl  who  is  the  lady,  wid  you  that  should  be 
sent  t«  tlic  servants'  hall." 

Niua  sank  altogether  under  this  storm.  She  began 
to  cry  and  sob.  Instead  of  getting  better,  as  things 
had  promi^d  to  do,  here  was  everything  worse  anil 
worse '  The  si'hool-room,  with  wliich  she  had  been 
threatened  first,  was  bad  enough;  but  the  servants' 
hall!  As  the  Squire  went  on  enumerating  his  own 
misfortunes.  ])iliiig  darker  and  darker  shades  of  reprcv 
bation  upon  the  children  who  were  bringing  bim  sfaame, 
fear  and  dismay  overwhelmed  the  poor  little  ^rl.     She 
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d^bt,  ranncl,  soft  form,  in  ite  white  muslin,  aD  quivor- 
iag  with  measureless  fear. 

"  Get  up.  child,"  he  said  ;  "  sit  down,  dry  your  eyes, 
don't  Ije  a  little  fooL  Of  couree  I  know  you  are  Nina. 
Do  you  thiok  I  oiin  atop  to  weigh  every  word,  when 
1  drive  me  out  of  my  senses?  Of  course  I  don't 
an  that.  But  you  ought  n't  to  listen  to  the  servanta 
1  their  gosaip,  or  put  yourself  on  a  level  with  the 
siaid» :  you  ought  to  have  been  taught  better,  you 
ntght "  — 

"  Oh,  papa,  I  know  it  "s  wrong,"  cried  Nina,  rubbing 
ber  bead  against  his  arm  and  <?lasping  it  with  both  her 
banild.  '*  but  I  have  never  had  any  one  to  care  for  me, 
and  I  have  no  one  to  talk  to,  and  it  'a  so  lonely." 

He  took  a  little  tronhlo  to  soothe  her,  partly  moved 
7  Iier  words,  and  partly  by  the  childlike  clinging; 
■nd  presently  dismissed  her  up-stairs,  bidding  her  go 
o  bed  and  take  care  of  her:<elf,  an  injunction  which 
(ina  obeyed  by  holding  a  long  chatter  with  her  maid, 
D  which  ahe  diaelosed  the  fact  that  papa  had  given 
irr  a  dreadful  scolding  for  something  ahe  had  said 
■bout  Lily  Ford.  Mr.  Alltford  returned  to  hi^  wino 
vith  thonglita  that  were  not  at  all  agreeable.  His  sou 
lablicly  reported  to  be  "after  "  that  roadside  beauty, 
bis  daughter  Lolking  like  a  little  waiting- woman,  full 
e(  the  go^ip  of  the  servants'  hall,  —  these  were  not 
pleasant  reflections.  He  had  taken  a  certain  pride  in 
the  yuoDg  men  who  were  his  representatives  in  the 
world,  which  stood  more  or  leaa  in  the  place  of  pa- 
tvrnal  love  ;  and  even  Nina,  of  whom  he  knew  little 
'  than  the  outside,  had  gratified  ocoasioually, 
when  he  thought  of  lier  at  all,  that  nidimentary  senti- 
ment. Tbey  had  all  done  him  credit,  more  or  legs. 
3at  there  was  not  much  credit  to  be  got  out  of  a  little 
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thing  who  talked  like  a  vill^fe  gossip,  nor  out  of 
probably  a  degrailing  marriage  on  the  part  of  the 
young  man  who  considered  himself  his  heir.  "  My 
heir,  by  Jove  I"  the  Squire  said  to  himself.  The 
veins  stoo<.l  out  on  hia  forehead  and  on  his  hand  as  be 
clenched  it  and  struck  it  against  the  table.  He  was 
not  a  man  to  bear  with  the  follies  of  his  children,  and 
this  was  not  the  iirst  occasion  upon  which  he  had  re- 
minded himself  that  they  were  all  entirely  at  hia 
mercy.  Let  the  boy  take  but  one  step  towards  the  ao- 
eomplishnient  of  that  act  of  matlness,  and  he  should 
see,  he  should  see  !  No  gamekeeper's  daughter  should 
ever  be  received  at  Melc-ombe,  much  less  placed  at  the 
head  of  that  table  where  he  himself  had  so  long  sat. 
A  hot  flush  of  ftiry  came  over  him  at  the  thought. 
If  that  was  what  the  fool  was  thinking  of,  if  that  was 
what  had  niatle  him  turn  away  from  Eli/alwth  Trav- 
ers.  a  fini'  woman  with  a  fine  fortune   in    her  hands, 
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It  was  some  time  after  these  events,  after  a  period 
of  great  quiet,  during  vbich  Mr.  Mitford  had  been 
living  alone  with  his  daughter,  seeing  her  at  every 
raeaL,  and  n*ith  a  curious  compound  of  compimctJon 
and  fatigue  endeavoring  to  talk  to  her,  and  to  encomv 
age  her  to  talk  to  him,  an  exercise  which  bored  him 
infinitelr,  when  he  refreived  one  day  a  letter  from 
Sl«pben,  in  itself  a  somewhat  unusual  event.  Stephen 
ha«l  beard,  he  said,  that  liia  brothers  were  away, 
though  he  did  not  inform  his  fatbrr  how  ho  had 
found  it  ont.  and  he  thought,  if  the  Squire  did  not 
disapprove-,  of  taking  his  leave  and  coming  home  in 
their  absence.  "  Yon  know,  sir,"  he  wrote,  "  though 
it  in  no  doubt  my  fault  as  much  as  theirs,  that  we 
don't  pull  together  as  well  as  might  be  desired  ;  and 
as  it  happens  that  a  lot  of  our  fellows  are  in  barracks, 
—  for  town  is  very  handy  from  this  place,  and  they 
can  run  np  almost  every  day,  —  it  would  be  a  good 
moment  for  getting  leave,  as  I  'm  not  going  in  for 
town  much  this  year.  Perhaps  you  would  n't  mind 
my  company  when  there  's  nobody  else  about."  Tm- 
posaible  to  be  more  surprised  than  was  the  Squire  by 
dtu  letter.  Stephen  himself  to  propose  to  come  home 
in  April,  exactly  the  time  wlieu  there  was  nothing 
doing !  Stephen  to  give  up  town  and  its  delights  and 
the  po&sibility  of  running  up  every  day,  in  order  to 
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como  hoiiif  and  malce  himself  agreeable  to  his  father, 
when  fveiybmly  of  hia  kind  turned,  like  the  sunflower 
to  the  SUD,  towards  the  opening  joys  of  the  season  I 
Mr.  Mitford  was  so  much  astonished  that  he  instinct- 
ively ca»t  about  in  Iiiu  luiud  to  make  out  what  motives 
the  young  man  might  have,  presumably  not  ao  good 
as  those  which  he  put  forward;  but  he  could  not  dis- 
cover anything  that  Stephen  could  do,  nor  any  reason 
why  hi;  should  wish  to  bury  himself  in  the  country  in 
spring,  that  least  attractive  of  iiU  seasons  to  the  child 
of  fashion,  the  young  man  of  the  period.  It  was  not 
with  much  plea-sure  that  the  Squire  contemplated  the 
offered  \-i.sit.  Stephen  interfered  with  hia  own  habits 
and  ways  more  than  any  other  of  the  family;  he 
turned  the  household  in  the  direction  he  himself 
wislied  more  tlian  either  of  his  brothers  ever  attempted 
to  ilo ;  ho  was  loss  amiable,  more  self-assertive,  than 
cither,  and  showed  much  more  of  that  contempt  for 
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nxmd  to  see  how  everything  was  looking.  The  ex- 
phoation  was  quite  unnecessary,  for  Mr.  M itford  was 
not  like  an  anxious  mother  who  counts  the  moments 
b  sQch  circumstances.  He  was  quite  willing  to  wait 
till  his  son  made  his  appearance  in  the  natural  course 
of  events.  Stephen  was  the  biggest  of  the  family,  a 
large,  strongly  built,  well-developed  young  man,  with 
a  soldier's  straight  back  and  square  shoulders,  and  he 
bad  altogether  more  color  about  him  than  was  usual 
to  tbe  Mitfords.  His  hair  was  reddish-brown,  crisp 
and  curling,  every  ring  and  twist  of  it  looking  like  a 
demonstration  of  vigor  and  life.  Edmund  was  pale, 
and  Soger  had  no  more  than  the  average  English- 
man's health  and  vitality  (which  is,  however,  saying 
a  great  deal),  but  Stephen  had  something  exuberant, 
almost  riotous,  in  his  strength  and  life.  He  began  at 
once  to  interfere,  to  suggest  and  meddle.  He  paused 
even  before  he  took  his  place  at  table.  ^^  Nina,  you 
should  come  up  here;  come  along,  young  'un,"  he 
Bald.  "  It 's  your  place,  now  you  've  grown  up,  to 
take  the  t'other  end." 

"Let  Nina  alone,"  interposed  Mr.  Mitford.  "  If 
yon  don't  like  taking  your  brother's  place,  take  your 
own,  and  let 's  begin  dinner.  *  For  what  we  are  about 
to  receive  *  "  —  The  Squire's  murmur  of  thanksgiv- 
ing seemed  to  lose  itself  in  the  fumes  of  the  soup 
from  which  Larkins  lifted  the  cover  as  he  sat  down. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind  taking  my  brother's  place," 
cried  Stephen,  with  a  laugh,  ^^  not  a  bit  I  I  '11  cut 
Um  out  whenever  I  can,  I  promise  you.  There  's  no 
icason  why  a  fellow  like  that  should  have  all  the  good 
thugs.  But  now  Nina 's  out,  as  I  suppose  she  calls 
it"^ 

**Let  Nina  alone,"  said  the  Squire  again  briskly. 
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"  She  docs  n't  unclerstaiid  your  cliaff, —  and  neither  do 
I,  for  that  inattoi-.  Did  you  see  either  of  them  as 
you  came  through  town  ?  " 

^  "  Roger  or  Ned  ?  No,  we  don't  belong  to  the  same 
sets.  I  never  see  thetu  in  town,  and  I  was  there  only 
au  hour  or  two.  I  vns  impatient,  as  you  see,  sir,  to 
get  home." 

He  said  this  with  a  slight  laugh,  and  the  Squire  re- 
plied vrith  a  Humph  ]  through  his  nostrils.  Stephen 
did  not  even  pretend  to  be  serious  in  this  professimi 
of  regard  for  his  home.  What  did  the  fellow  want? 
What  was  his  object?  His  father  could  give  no 
answer  to  this  question,  which  was  ashed  mutely  by 
Nina's  wondering  blue  eyes.  She  had  not  sufBeiently 
advanced  in  knowledgp  of  life,  indeed,  to  question  her 
brother's  motives,  but  her  look  was  full  of  an  incred- 
ulous surprise. 

"  Are  you  so  fond  of  home.  Steve?"  Nina  inquired 
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"That 's  enongh,  Stephen,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mitford. 

" What's  good  enough  for  me  must  be  good  enough 
for  mj  company,  even  if  that  company  happens  to  be 
Of  youngest  son,  fresh  from  a  mess-table." 

'^Ah,  that's  bitter,"  said  Stephen,  with  a  laugh. 
'^Your  youngest  son  happens  to  care  for  what  he's 
eating.  Now  my  elders  don't  know  the  delicate  bisque 
irom  the  common  gravy,  or  what  your  cook  no  doubt 
calls  dear.  Clear  soup,  that 's  the  word.  As  for  the 
mess-table,  just  you  come  and  dine  with  us  one  day. 
Squire,  and  if  you  don't  forgive  me  all  my  impu- 
dence—  Larkins,  some  chablis.  Why,  man  alive  I 
jcm  don't  serve  sherry,  I  hope,  with  the  fish  ?  " 

**I  suppose  there  's  no  news,  except  what's  in  the 
papers,"  said  Mr.  Mitford,  to  stop  diese  remarks. 

^  Well,  sir,  I  don't  imagine  that  you  expect  to  see 
any  real  news  in  the  papers,"  said  Stephen.  *^  I  hear 
there's  all  sorts  of  thiugs  going  on, — a  pretty  to-do 
in  the  war  office,  and  the  devil  to  pay  among  the  ord- 
nance. They  tell  the  public  there's  no  evidence 
sgaiost  those  big-wigs,  don't  you  know,  which  means 
that  the  witnesses  have  been  squared,  of  course.  Gov- 
enunent  don't  dare  to  stir  up  that  dirty  pond." 

**Will  you  tell  me,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Mitford,  "that 
&itisb  officers,  gentlemen,  men  of  honor  "  — 

«0h  — oh  I  "  cried  Stephen.  "  Softly,  sir,  softly. 
The  British  public  ain't  here,  unless  it 's  for  Larkins 
joa  do  it.  Officers  and  gentlemen  are  just  about  like 
other  people ;  a  little  percentage  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  The  country  does  n't  really  mind,  and  a  little 
Diore  money  to  spend  is  good  for  everybody.  Why, 
that 's  political  economy,  is  n't  it  ?  —  or  so  I  've 
leard." 
"I  don't  see  how  money  spent  in  bribes  can  be 
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good  for  anybody,"  said  the  Squire.     "  I  hope  ' 
not  going  to  take  &  lt;ssou  from  Russia  at  this  time  < 
day." 

"  The  Yankees  do  it,"  said  Stephen  calmly,  "  a: 
they  're  the  most  go-ahead  ])ei>ple  on  tlte  face  of  t 
earth.  As  for  the  Kusaians,  we  shall  probably  haf 
to  fight  theiD,  but  I  don't  mind  tliem  in  a  gener 
way.  They  're  np  to  a  lot  of  things.  In  the  way  < 
life  there 's  not  much  to  teach  those  fellows.  I  'd  li 
you  to  meet  Salgoroufsky,  air.  lie's  the  last  aef 
thing  in  accomplished  foreigners:  lives  better,  a 
plays  higher,  «iid  —  in  short,  goes  the  whole  "  — 

"I  don't  put  any  faith  in  Rusttiaus,"  aaaerted  I 
Squire.  "  Oh,  I  suppose  they  're  fast  enough,  ' 
that  'a  what  you  like.  You  know  the  old  provei 
Scratch  a  Russian  and  you  '11  come  to  the  Tartar." 

"Ah!"  said  Stephen,  "Don't  you  think  we'l 
got  a  little  beyond  the  range  of  provurbs  nowadayi 
A  real  RusB  was  n't  known  to  our  seniors,  sir,  in  t 
prowirli-making  age.  By  the  way,  I  hear  Salgonni 
sky  is  coming  before  the  public  in  a  i 
Way.     They  say  he 's  one  of  a  half  dozen  Co —  " 

"  Stephen  ! "  said  Mr.  Mitford.  "  none  of  that  hei 
you  're  not  at  the  mess-table  now." 

"What's  the  matter,  sir?"  asked  Stephen,  s 
his  eyebrows  with  sur])rise.  "  Oil,  Ntna.  Good  gtt 
cioua,  what  does  it  matter?  I  dare  say  she  would  n' 
understand  :  and  if  .she  did,  why,  a  girl  can't  go  anf' 
where  nowadays  without  hearing  such  things  talka 
about.  If  you  think  the  women  don't  discuss  thei 
as  much  as  we  do  "  — 

"  Then  I  c:in  tell  you  they  aha'n't  be  di.scussed  here^ 
cried  Mr.  Mitford.  who  had  tJie  traditions  of  his  g 
eration.      "  What   do  you   fellows  think  about  1 
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of  YTKT  ?  That 's  more  to  the  purpose,  and  a 
rabjeet  upon  which  a  soldier  may  have  an  opinion." 

^^Oh,  if  you  like  shop  I  "  said  Stephen,  with  an  in- 
dulgent smile.  ^^  I  make  a  point  of  avoiding  it  my- 
kU.  We're  always  game,  you  know,  and  that  sort 
of  thing —  by  jingo,  if  we  do  —  And  so  long  as  it 
happens  at  the  didl  time  of  the  year,  when  there 's 
nothing  much  going  on  —  Modem  warfare 's  capital 
for  that ;  a  man  can  arrange  his  engagements  so  as  to 
lose  next  to  nothing." 

**  Unless  he  chances  to  lose  his  life  by  the  way  I " 

"Exactly  so,  sir,"  assented  Stephen  coolly.  **0f 
OGone  that 's  on  the  cards,  but  fellows  don't  calculate 
itpon  it.  Our  only  general 's  a  good  'un  for  that.  He 
^W8  pretty  well  how  long  it  will  take  to  do  a  busi- 
ly—  or  to  come  to  smash,"  he  added  philosophic- 
ally. "  The  one  or  the  other  is  sure  to  happen,  don't 
yon  know,  within  a  certain  time." 

"And  I  suppose  nowadays,"  said  the  indignant  fa- 
ther, "with  all  your  new  enlightened  views  on  the 
sobject,  you  don't  mind  much  which  it  is,  so  long  as 
yon  get  back  in  time  for  your  engagements." 

"Well,  sir,  it  fits  in  somehow,"  returned  the  young 
warrior  calmly.  "  I  don't  know  whether,  in  a  social 
point  of  view,  the  smash,  on  the  whole,  is  n't  the  best : 
for  yon  are  always  the  victim  of  circumstances  and  all 
&  women  are  quite  sure  that  if  it  had  depended  on 

you"— 

"And  as  for  the  country,  or  the  cause,  or  anything 
of  that  old-fashioned  sort "  — 

"  Oh,   well,   sir  I  "   said    Stephen,   shrugging    his 
fhonlders,  elevating  his  eyebrows,  and  putting  out  his 
hands. 
Nina  sat  listening  to  all  this  with  very  wide-open 
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eyes,  turning  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  rapt  atten- 
tion whieli  was  not  wholly  accompanied  by  understand- 
ing. Her  mind  did  not  travel  quick  enough  to  follow 
all  these  ehangea  of  suhject,  and  she  was  quite  una- 
ware how  miii'h  of  the  unknown  element  of  chaff  lay 
within  the  utterances  of  her  brother.  Chaff  is  not 
a  thing  which  is  easily  understood  (without  careful 
training)  by  the  very  young.  She  took  it  all  seri- 
ously, wondering  at  Stephen's  wialom,  who  by  this 
time  felt  that  he  liad  done  enough  in  the  wav  of  en- 
lightening hi^  father,  and  that  a  little  time  might  be 
given  to  dazzling  the  sister,  whose  eyes  regarded  him 
with  so  niucli  admiration.  Ste))hen  liked  to  be  ad- 
mired by  ladies;  even,  when  no  one  eLsa  was  about, 
was  capable  of  appreciating  the  worshi|j  of  Nina,  and 
open  to  the  gratification  of  getting  a  little  fun  out  of 
her,  aa  he  would  himself  have  said. 

"  I   say,  little  'un  I  you  should  see  Gerrj'  in  all  her 
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nngratefal  little  cats,  too,"  said  this  philosopher,  in- 
diiFerent  to  the  change  of  metaphor;  "they  never 
throw  anything  in  a  fellow's  way.  Let 's  hope  they  '11 
give  you  a  hand,  Nina,  though  they  take  no  notice  of 
a  brother:  and  then  you'll  remember  me,  my  dear, 
and  say  to  yourself  it  was  Steve  who  put  it  first  into 
your  head." 

"Let  Nina  alone,"  said  the  Squire  once  more.  "  I 
tell  yon  she  doesn't  understand  your  chaff.  And  I 
hope  this  is  chaff  as  well  as  the  rest,  Stephen.  I  hope 
you  don't  mean  that  Geraldine,  a  child  of  mine  "  — 

"Oh,  for  that  matter,  sir!  "  returned  Stephen,  with 
cool  contempt ;  then  he  added  quickly,  perhaps  think- 
ing better  of  it,  for  his  father's  eyes  shone  across  the 
pyramid  of  flowers  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  "  Stat- 
ham  's  quite  able  to  look  after  his  wife.     He  is  one  of 
the  coolest  hands  going.     If  they  go  too  fast,  he  knows 
exactly  when  to  pull  up.     As  for  that,  they  are  in 
*  very  good  set,  and  have  lots  of  fun.     I  'd  let  them 
introduce  the  little  'un,  sir,  if  I  were  in  your  place. 
Gerry  onght  to  do  something  for  her  family.     Great 
exertions  were  used,  as  we  all  recollect,  to  get  her  off," 
^d  Stephen  laughed,  aware  that  under  the  protection 
of  Larkins  he  was  safe,  for  a  moment  at  least,  Mr. 
Mitford  being  much  too  great  a  personage  to  com- 
promise himself,  so  long  as  the  servants  were  in  the 
room,  by  any  outbreak  of  temper.     And  looks  do  not 
knit    He  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise,  amused 
^d  tickled  by  the  barbed  darts  that  flew  across  the 
table  at  him  from  Mr.  Mitford's  eyes. 

"  Oh,  papa,"  cried  Nina,  "  I  wish  you  would  !  I  am 
nearly  eighteen,  and  I  have  never  been  at  a  dance,  cer- 
tainly not  at  a  ball,  a  real  ball,  all  my  life.  Geral- 
dine  and  Amy  were  asked  out  on  visits,  but  I  think 
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people  have  forgotten  there  ia  a  thml  one  of  as.   And 
I  am  tlie  last.     Ob,  papa,  let  me  go." 

"  You  had  better  watt  till  you  are  asked,"  said  tbi^ 
Squire,  morosely;  and  the  rest  of  the  dinner  \ 
over  in  comparative  silence,  broketi  chiefly  by  ' 
phen's  remarks  and  comments.  He  tliought  the  soujl 
was  like  lead :  he  suggested  that  his  father  was  ii 
np  tAat  cheap  elaret  "  that  you  thought  yon  had  j 
at  such  a  bargain,  sir,"  he  added  clieerfully,  und  with 
a  laugh. 

When  Larkins  left  the  room  the  Squire  br»ke  out, 
almost  before  he  had  shut  the  door ;  and  indeed  ho 
need  not  have  waited,  for  Larkins  was  ]>erfectly  aware 
of  what  was  about  to  take  place,  and  as  lie  passed  inn 
mediately  into  the  drawing-room,  to  see  that  the  lamps 
were  burning  properly,  got  tlie  advantage  of  it  in  a 
great  degree,  a^  Nina  had  done,  when  she  sat  near  the 
door  "  for  company,"  on  a  previous  occasion.  But 
Stephen  was  not  discomposed  by  his  father's  tamper. 
Having  spent  all  his  time  in  "  poking  up  the  Ix'ar,"  ac- 
cording to  his  own  refined  (leeoriptioii.  he  would  have 
been  disappointed  had  the  exeited  animal  rcftised  to 
dance.  Mr.  Mitford  delivered  his  mind  in  very  fofr  , 
cible  language,  driving  Nina  off  to  her  retirt-ment  iUM 
the  drawing-room,  and  f^illowing  her  in  a  gust  of  wradtl 
a  few  minutes  afterwards.  Stcjihen's  arrival  at  M^  ' 
oombe  was  generally  si^alixcd  in  this  way.  Papa,  aa 
Stephen  now  chose  to  call  him,  shut  himself  u)>  iu  his 
Ubrary,  slamming  the  doors  like  an  enragvd  waiting, 
maid,  while  Nina  sat  and  trembled,  and  listened  not 
without  a  certain  demure  satisfaction  in  the  ittis<^hie£. 
She  admired  her  brother  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  ap- 
pearance in  general,  and  for  the  effect  he  had  ] 
duoed,  andho|>cd  that  he  would  come  in  and  tell  h 
more  of  Geraldine's  fast  and  furious  proceedings  a 
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isn  splendor  of  Amy.  Ah,  if  she  could  but  go,  if  she 
kii  [lut  iin  invitation  !  She  saw  herself  on  the  top  of 
thp  coai'li,  with  aJl  the  ecstasy  of  happiaess  foreseen  ; 
ind,  as  Stephen  said,  why  should  she  wait  to  be 
v!itA1  Why  not  say  sbi;  was  eumiug?  A  eister 
•mid  Hnrely  take  that  liberty.  Ninii  drew  forth  her 
Hule  cabinet  of  orttameatal  stationery,  hesitated,  took 
nut  a  sheet  of  note  paper  and  put  it  back  again. 
Could  she  ventnre  npon  it,  in  spite  of  what  papa  bad 
aid?  Ob,  if  Stephen  would  imt  come  in  and  advise 
bet! 

But  Stephen  apparently  found  something  more  at- 
InctiTu  to  do.  He  sat  a  while  at  the  table  his  father 
^  left,  and  smoked  s  cigarette,  which  wus  a  thing  no 
(W  elie  ilared  to  do,  considering  the  close  vicinity  of 
Uwdoor  which  led  into  the  drawing-room,  and  smiled 
tobimselE  %t  something,  perhaps  at  his  Buooess  in  rout- 
inutile  Squire  ;  and  he  held  up  his  glass  of  claret  to 
It*  light  with  an  admiration  of  its  color,  which  was  in 
•twig  wntrast  to  liis  scoff  at  bis  father  about  the 
o»a\\  wine.  He  bad  the  air  of  enjoying  himself  very 
lowh,  NS  he  l>alanced  himself  on  the  hind  legs  of  his 
>nd  finished  his  claret  and  his  cigarette.  Nina. 
*ia  bad  gone  to  ber  favorite  comer  in  one  of  those 
•cp  wbidow-recesses,  beard  bim  langb  to  himself,  and 
bis  cigarette  with  all  the  pleasure  which  attaches 
Id  thti  forbidden.  She  admired  him  for  smoking  and 
Aing  what  no  one  eke  was  allowed  to  do.  but  she  did 
itvHitnre  to  steal  in  and  join  him,  which  was  what 
t  would  have  liked.  Presently,  however,  this  heav- 
ly  odor  died  away.  Stephen  got  up,  still  smiling, 
d  went  out  into  the  ball,  where  he  put  on  a  light 
;l    lit  another  cigarette;  then,  with    that 

birf  triumph  still  upon  bis  face,  be  stepped  forth 
l>ft  darkness  of  tlie  April  night. 


Into  the  April  night  I  It  was  very  light,  for  there 
was  a  new  moon,  which,  without  giWng  the  effect  of 
white  light  and  profound  shadow  w'hicb  moouli^t 
generally  gives,  produced  a  sort  of  mystic  twilight,  the 
sky  still  showing  all  its  soft  color,  the  park  lying  half 
seen,  with  dim  trees  in  groups  aud  soft  undulations,  all 
harmonious  in  the  faint  and  dittiimy  landscape.  The 
weather  was  warm,  for  the  season,  and  all  the  scents 
and  sensations  of  the  evening  were  indescribable,  so 
full  of  balm  and  movemeut,  everything  still  tingling 
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deh'cate  visions,  —  an  hour  in  which  the  young  man*s 
fancy,  as  the  poet  says,  turns  lightly  to  thoughts  of  love. 
Alas!  there  are  so  many  ways  of  that.  The  young 
num  whose  thoughts  we  are  about  to  trace  stepped 
forth  in  the  splendor  of  his  evening  clothes,  the  broad 
white  bosom  of  his  shirt  showing  under  his  open  over- 
coat at  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance ;  his  quick  step 
ringing  over  the  gravel  when  he  crossed  it,  coming 
down  rapid  but  noiseless  on  every  daisy  bud  and  new 
blade  of  grass;  his  red-brown  hair  curling  all  the 
inoie  crisply  for  the  humidity  of  the  evening  air ;  his 
whole  vigorous,  relentless  being  moving  on  through 
those  soft  influences  unaffected,  bent  upon  one  aim, 
moved  by  one  purpose,  in  which  there  was  nothing 
ikm  to  the  charities  of  the  blowing  season,  although 
what  was  in  his  mind  was  love,  after  his  kind :  love, 
— widi  no  anxieties,  humilities,  doubts  of  itself  or  its 
own  charm,  with  a  smile  of  conquest  half  disdainful, 
^  Boperiority  assured  ;  love  triumphant,  elated  with 
a  sense  of  power,  patronizing,  and  yet  humorous  too, 
amnsed  by  the  delusions  which  it  meant  to  encourage 
^  develop.  The  smiling  lips  sometimes  widened 
into  a  laugh,  the  elated  imagination  blew  off  a  little 
'team  in  a  snatch  of  song.  He  was  going  to  conquest, 
8^  to  success,  and  he  knew  his  own  power. 

About  the  same  time  there  stole  out  of  a  low  gar- 

^  gate,  opening  directly  into  the  park,  a  figure,  very 

different,   more   ideal,   yet   perhaps  not    quite   ideal 

ttther;  a  slim,  lightly  moving  form  in  a  neutral-tinted 

dress,  which   made  her  like  another  shadow  in  the 

^real  twilight,  scarcely  more  marked,  except  by  the 

gliding,  noiseless  movement,  than  the  bushes  among 

which  she  threaded  her  way  into  the  silent  glados. 

Idly  Ford  had  stolen  out,  as  it  had  long  been  her  ro- 
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maotic  habit  to  do,  sometimes  on  pretense  of  meeting 
her  father ;  oft«Der  still,  and  es]>e(!ially  OQ  moonlight 
nights,  for  her  own  pleasure.  It  was  a  habit  which 
bad  seemed  in  keeping  with  the  poetic  creature  whom 
her  parents  worshiped.  She  was  as  safe  as  in  tha^ 
own  garden,  and  it  was  like  a  poem,  Mrs.  F( 
thought,  to  think  of  XaXy'»  moonlight  walks,  not 
the  strolls  of  the  village  girls  with  their  sweethi 
The  motlier,  with  a  little  pang  made  up  of  minj 
pride  and  exnltatiun,  saw  her  go  out.  It  was 
wami  enough  yet  for  tliese  rambles.  But  it  was 
sweet  a  niglit  1  She  wound  a  shawl  about  the  ohi 
throat,  and  beggod  her  not  to  l>e  long,  to  come 
at  once  if  she  felt  cold.  "  It  "s  a  little  bit  chilly, 
said.  But  Lily  woidd  bear  of  no  objection.  A 
moon,  and  the  wind  in  the  south,  not  a  bit  of  east  is 
it.  "  And  I  "11  be  back  in  half  an  hour,  mother," 
said. 

Her  heart  beat  as  she  glided  away  over  the 
slojtes  and  hollows;  her  steps  mnde  no  sound 
the  old  mossy  turf.  Sbe  was  all  atbrill  with  exoit»- 
ment,  and  expectation,  and  awakened  fancy,  lightly 
turned  to  tlionghts  of  love.  Slie  tlionght  so.  at  Iitast, 
as  she  skimmed  along,  a  noiseless  shadow,  lifting  her 
faee  now  and  then  to  the  tender  moon,  which  was  new, 
and  yoiiDg  like  herself,  and  full  of  soft  snggesttotu 
She  waa  going  to  meet  —  him.  How  she  knew  tint 
be  hatl  come  and  that  she  was  to  meet  him  was  never 
i-evealed.  It  was  not  the  first  by  many  times, 
there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  have  tohl 
inquirer  that  by  accident,  as  first  happcne<),  she 
mot  Mr.  Stephen  in  the  park.  She  had  meant  to 
so  at  the  time.  She  held  it  in  reserve  to  say 
there  shoidd  ever  come  a  moment  in  whidi  it  wi 
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be  expedient  to  make  known  the  accidental  nature  of 
that  meeting.  Lily's  entire  being  thrilled  with  the 
expectation,  with  the  delightful  excitement,  with 
something  which,  if  it  were  not  love,  answered  all  the 
paipoees  of  love,  making  her  heart  beat  and  the  blood 
daaee  in  her  Teins.  Roger's  visits  had  never  caused 
ber  snch  palpitations  —  by  which  she  knew  that  this 
was  not  ambition,  nor  the  delight  of  having  a  lover  so 
much  above  her  and  out  of  her  sphere.  It  was  not 
that  She  stood  half  in  awe  of  Roger,  though  there 
was  a  pleasure  in  seeing  him  come  night  after  night 
(in  the  cold  weather,  and  while  the  other  was  away)  ; 
bat  Stephen  filled  her  with  a  dazzled  admiration  and 
delight  She  had  been  bewildered  at  first  by  the 
careless  splendor  of  him  in  his  evening  dress.  That 
was  one  glory  of  the  gentleman  lover  which  was  doubly 
seductive  to  Lily's  aspiring  heart.  The  gardener,  in 
Ms  respectable  Sunday  clothes,  was  "  quite  a  gentle- 
num"  to  the  servants'  hall ;  but  even  Mr.  Wither- 
qKxm  did  not  attempt  an  evening  suit ;  and  nothing 
Ittd  ever  so  flattered  the  girl's  longing  to  belong  to 
&  patrician  class,  to  get  a  footing  in  that  paradise 
^ve  her,  as  the  splendor  of  Stephen's  fine  linen,  the 
whiteness  of  his  tie  and  his  cuffs,  the  perfection  of  the 
^^ostome,  which  nobody  wore  who  did  not  dine  late 
^  belong  to  that  world  for  which  Lily's  soul  sighed, 
which  was,  she  felt,  the  only  world  in  which  she  could 
^  content  to  live.  All  this  was  in  her  mind  to-night, 
M  she  stole  out  to  keep  her  tryst :  the  lover,  with  all 
Ws  ardor  and  warmth,  not  respectful  like  Roger  — 
and  the  love  which  drew  her  to  him,  which  was  like 
wine  in  her  own  veins  —  and  the  sense  of  being  ele- 
^^  upward  into  the  heaven  she  wished  for,  and  the 
iDtoxicating  consciousness  of  all  that  he  could  give 
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her —  of  the  life  id  which  she  should  be  like  him,  in 
which  tho.^e  evening  clothes  of  his  should  he  haluDced 
by  her  own  ^le^niiug  white  shoiddurs  and  the  flonen 
in  her  hair.  LL-t  it  not  appear  that  this  was  men 
vulgar  vanitj'  of  dress  with  Lily,  This  was  not  at  all 
how  it  moved  her.  It  was  the  last  refinement  of  the 
change  for  which  her  heart  was  longing,  her  transfer 
from  the  gamekeeper's  lodge  and  all  its  incongruities 
into  what  she  felt  was  the  only  life  for  her,  the  real 
worhl. 

Was  it,  then,  not  love  on  either  side?  In  Stephen's 
experience  it  was  at  least  something  more  than  ordi- 
nary, a  sentiment  much  deeper  than  the  usnal  easy 
entanglements,  which  had  brought  htm  down  from  all 
the  attractions  of  town  to  the  country  at  the  end  of 
April;  and  though  he  laughed  a  little  at  Lily's  con- 
viction that  in  lioth  herself  and  him,  this  was  a  grundt 
pastfi'i/u   yut   there  was    no   small  excitement  in  the 
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ecstatic,  elevating  her  in  her  own  opinion.  As  for 
any  moral  danger,  or  the  possibility  of  ever  finding 
kiself  m  the  position  of  the  village  heroines  who 
abound  in  fiction,  the  victims  of  passion,  it  never  at 
iDj  time  entered  into  Lily's  imagination  that  anything 
of  the  kind  was  possible  to  herself.  There  are  evils 
which  can  be,  and  there  are  some  which  cannot.  We 
do  not,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  consider  how  to  save  our- 
Kl?e8  from  being  carried  ofiE  by  a  flood,  for  instance. 
That  she  should  ever  be  a  poor  creature,  betrayed  and 
abandoned,  was  as  impossible  a  contingency.  Indeed, 
it  did  not  even  touch  the  sphere  of  Lily's  thoughts. 

They  met  in  a  little  dell,  where  the  trees  opened  on 
each  side,  leaving  a  long,  soft  line  of  light,  descending 
bom  the  pale,  clear  blue  of  the  sky,  with  the  young 
BMon  in  it,  to  the  scarcely  visible  undulations  of  the 
tnrf.  It  was  scarcely  light  so  much  as  lightness,  a 
relief  of  the  evening  atmosphere  from  the  shadows  of 
^  trees,  and  the  vista  Ranting  upwards  towards  that 
pore,  far  radiance  of  the  heavens.  It  was  a  spot  in 
which  the  tenderest  lovers  in  the  world,  the  gentlest 
li^artB,  most  full  of  visionary  passion,  might  have 
DKt,  and  where  all  things,  both  visible  and  concealed, 
the  soft  light  and  softer  dark,  the  silent  watch  and 
hash  of  nature,  the  guardian  groups  of  the  trees,  pro- 
tectors, yet  sentinels,  enhanced  the  ideal  of  that  meet- 
^»  But  perhaps  even  Lily,  discovering  before  any- 
thing else  her  lover,  by  that  spotless  expanse  of  shirt 
"ODt  which  Stephen  exposed  without  hesitation  to  the 
^t,  was  scarcely  quite  on  a  level  with  the  scene, 
notwithstanding  the  thrill  in  her  nerves  and  the  sound 
rf  her  heart  in  her  ears,  which  was,  according  to  the 
«rt  requirements  of  banal  romance,  the  only  sound 
^  heard.     She  glided  along  towards  him,  admiring 
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him,  with  a  sense  that  he  was,  if  not  a  god.  nor  even 
a  king,  ill  the  phraseology  so  largely  adopted  by  love- 
lorn laiUes  nowadays,  yet  in  all  the  entniucing  reality 
of  that  fact  a  gentleuian,  able  to  confer  upon  the  girl 
he  loved  the  corresponding  position  of  a  lady  and  all 
that  was  desirable  in  this  world.  But  perhaps  we  do 
inju9tii«  to  Lily.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment 
she  did  not  think  of  what  he  could  bestow,  but  of 
himself  in  that  climax  of  perfection,  exquisite  in  those 
circuui stances  and  surroundings  which  nowhere  else 
bad  she  ever  touched  so  closely,  —  not  only  a  gentle- 
man, but  one  in  full  dress,  in  the  attire  only  vaguely 
dreamed  of  by  admiring  visionaries  in  villages,  in  bis 
evening  clothes. 

It  is  very  jirohable  that  Stephen  would  have  been, 
though  not  of  very  delicate  sensibilities,  extremely 
mortified  and  sjiocked  ha.d  be  been  aware  of  the  part 
whit-h  his  shirt  front,  his  white  tie,  and  that  one  very 
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"JfeFer  mind,  now  you  're  here.  You  are  a  darling 
to  oome  on  such  short  notice.  I  was  awfully  afraid 
joa  would  n't." 

^Do  you  think  there  are  so  many  things  to  occupy 
i&e  that  I  have  n't  always  time  to  think  "  — 

^Oi  what,  my  little  Lily?  Say  of  me.  I  know 
it's  of  me." 

"Oh,  Stephen  I" 

"You  are  the  most  enchanting  little —  Would 
fOQ  like  to  know  exactly  how  it  was  ?  As  soon  as  I 
heard  Soger  was  out  of  the  way  —  You  are  sure  you 
iidn't  cry  your  little  eyes  out  for  Roger  ?  " 

"Stephen  I "  with  indignation. 

"Well,  little 'un.  He  ain't  half  bad— for" - 
"fOQ,"  he  was  about  to  say,  but  paused,  with  a  sense 
that  Lily's  meekness  was  not  sufficiently  proved. 
"As for  looks  —  but  looks  are  not  everything ;  he  has 
his  backers,  as  I  have  mine.  What  side  would  you 
been,  Lily"  — 

"Oh,  Stephen/  "  She  nmg  the  changes  upon  his 
uune  in  every  tone  from  enthusiasm  to  indignation. 

"  Well  I "  he  cried,  triumphantly.  "  As  soon  as  I 
beard  they  were  out  of  the  way  I  got  my  leave  like  a 
diot  The  Squire  can't  make  it  out,  Lily.  A  fellow 
lihe  me,  fond  of  being  in  the  middle  of  everything,  to 
torn  his  back  on  the  fun  just  as  the  fiddles  are  tun- 
ing up,  —  he  can't  make  it  out." 

"Oh,  Stephen !  and  you  are  giving  that  up,  and 
the  balls,  and  all  the  grand  ladies,  and  everything, 
for  me!" 

"  Well,  ain't  you  pleased  ?  I  shoidd  have  thought 
that  was  just  what  you  would  like  best,  Lil.  To  know 
joa  'le  more  attractive  than  the  whole  lot,  eh  ?  that 
I'd  lather  come  here  for  this  —  for  a  look  of  you — 
^v^  when  I  can't  see  you,"  he  cried,  laughing. 
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"  Oil.  Stephen  \  it  iB  too  much." 

llur  chettk  touched  the  polished  surface  of  that  shirt 
front,  l)iit  for  the  luooient  she  was  not  sensible  of  it, 
b<:ing  swept  away  by  the  feeling  that  there  was  no 
one  like  him,  do  one  so  noble,  so  disinterested,  lo 
tmc. 

'■  Well,  it's  a  good  deal,  my  pet;  it's  aboat  all  « 
fellow  can  do,  to  show  —  I  shall  get  the  good  of  it 
all  the  more  another  time,  vhcn  we  're  eo  longer 
partitl  like  this,  having  to  meet  in  the  dark ;  when 

"  Together ! "  she  said  softly,  under  her  breath, 
with  a  KCiise  of  ecstatic  expectation,  as  if  it  had  beoi 
heaven. 

lie  laughed  and  held  her  close ;  he  did  not  evho  the 
won],  but  what  did  that  pressure  mean  save  a  mora 
eloquent  repetition?  Together!  Before  Uly's  eyes 
the  d:u'knc;;ii  of  tlie  dell  lighted  up  with  a  light  that 
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^Toa  little  goose !  "  he  said,  with  various  caresses ; 
^  i{  I  were  ashamed  of  you,  do  you  think  I  'd  ever 
take  you  among  the  grand  people,  as  you  say  ?  "     He 
laughed,  and  the  echoes  seemed  to  catch  his  laugh 
a&d  send  it  back  in  a  fashion  which  frightened  Lily. 
"We'll  settle  it  in  that  way,"  he  cried ;  "you  may 
trost  me  for  that." 
"If  you  are  sure,  if  you  are  quite  sure." 
"I'm  sure,"  he  returned,  "and  I'll  tell  you  why; 
for  whether  it  would  put  you  out  or  not,  it  would  put 
nte  oat  horribly,  and  I  never  expose  myself  to  an  un- 
pleasantness, —  don't  you  understand  that,  Lily  ?    So 
you  need  n't  be  afraid." 

The  form  of  this  protect  did  not  quite  satisfy  Lily. 
It  was  not  exactly  the  reply  she  expected;  but  after 
all,  was  it  not  the  best  pledge  she  could  have  ?  Did 
it  not  show  how  certain  he  was  that  never  through 
^  ooold  he  be  shamed  ?  But  she  went  on  with  him 
a  litde  in  silence,  daimted,  she  could  scarcely  tell 
wky. 

** We've  something  to  talk  of,  of  much  more  im- 
portance, Lily.  There  are  to  be  no  silly  fancies, 
ound!  We'll  not  often  have  such  a  good  time  as 
^  with  nobody  spying.  When  are  you  coming  to 
n»e  for  good  and  all  ?  " 
** Oh,  Stephen!" 

"Yes,  my  pet,  I  know  all  that.  I  've  thought  it 
over  and  settled  everything.  Lily,  you  are  a  little 
goose,  though  you're  a  very  sweet  one.  I  believe 
fou're  hankering  all  the  time  after  the  white  satin 
And  the  veil,  and  church -bells  ringing,  and  village 
ittats  scattering  flowers." 

What  a  leap  her  heart  gave  at  the  suggestion  !   Ah, 
duit  she  did|  —  hankered,  as  he  said,  longed,  would 
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have  given  her  finger  for  the  possihility,  not,  to  do 
her  justice,  of  the  white  satin,  but  of  the  orderly,  law- 
ful, peaceful  rite  which  everybody  should  know. 

"No,"  she  replied,  with  a  falter  in  her  voice,  "not 
if  that  —  woulil  be  agaiust  —  your  interest," 

"  Against  my  interest  I  I  should  think  it  would  be," 
he  said,  "  and  a  nice  quiet  registrar's  office  is  as  good 
in  every  way," 

"  Ah,  not  that ;  a  little  old  church  in  the  ci^. 
Don't  you  remember  what  we  agreed  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment,  then  broke  into  a  laugh 
again.  "  To  be  sure.'"  he  cried,  "  a  little  old  church 
in  the  city ;  St.  Botolph's  or  St.  Aldgate's,  or  some> 
thing  of  that  sort,  w  ith  an  old  sexton  and  pew- 
opener,  and  everytbiug  mouldy  and  quiet,  I  know 
where  you  have  taken  that  from,  you  little  novel- 
reader;  they're  all  alike  in  the  romances.  Well,  it 
shall  have  ita  little  old  church,  if  it  won't  be  content 
without" 

"  Ob,  Stephen,  you  are  not  to  think  me  fancifol : 
but  unless  it  was  in  a  church  I  should  never  believe  it 
was  any  good." 

"  What,  not  with  a  special  license,  and  a  ring,  and 
everything  orthodox  ?  Do  you  think,"  he  said  with  a 
laugh,  "  that  I  sliould  want  to  deceive  you,  Lily  ?  " 

"  Oh.  no ! "  she  cried,  with  a  vehemence  which 
seemed  to  push  him  from  her,  so  earuest  was  she, 
"  Oh,  no.  no !  "  She  was  wounded  even  by  the  sug- 
gestion, which  never  could  have  come  from  her  own 
mind.  "  I  would  as  soon  think  of  the  sky  falling, — 
sooner,  soouer !  " 

He  laughed  again,  but  in  a  less  assured  and  tri- 
umphant tone.  He  added  nothing  to  the  strength  of 
her  denial ;  why  should  he  ?     She  was  sure  cnougli 
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to  make  all  otiier  asseveration  unnecessary.  And 
dwn  they  went  on,  slowly  wandering  in  the  soft  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  getting  under  the  shadow  of  the 
tiees  as  they  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  West 
Lodge,  for  it  was  time  for  Lily  to  go  home.  Their 
fignies  disappeared  amid  the  groups  of  trees,  where 
the  dear  s^-light  and  the  faint  radiance  of  the  moon 
reached  them  but  by  moments.  Not  the  keenest-eyed 
spectator  could  have  followed  them  through  the  wood, 
whidi  they  both  knew  so  well,  every  step  of  the  way, 
loond  the  boles  of  the  great  beeches  and  the  gnarled 
roots  of  the  oaks.  They  spoke  of  all  the  details  of  that 
e?ent,  which  had  been  already  arranged  and  agreed 
opon;  to  which  Lily  had  long  ago  worn  out  all  her 
objectbns,  and  now  regarded  almost  as  a  matter  set- 
tled; which  had  come,  by  much  reasoning  over  it,  to 
look  like  an  ordinary  event.  She  had  ceased  to  think 
ol  the  misery  of  her  father  and  mother,  which  at  first 
had  weighed  very  heavily  upon  her ;  for  what  would 
that  be?  — the  distress  of  a  morning,  the  anxiety  of 
a  single  night,  ending  in  delight  and  triumph.  All 
tliese  points  were  disposed  of  long  ago  ;  'the  sole  thing 
tittt  remained  was  to  carry  out  this  project,  —  to  carry 
»  oat  so  effectively,  so  speedily,  so  quietly,  that  until 
it  was  done  and  over  nobody  should  suspect  its  possi- 
Ixlify.  For  no  one  was  aware  of  these  silent  and 
darkling  meetings.  No  spy  had  ever  encountered 
them,  no  prying  eye  seen  them  together.  Roger,  in- 
deed, was  well  enough  known  to  be  a  constant  visitor 
^  the  cottage,  but  of  Stephen,  who  was  so  seldom  at 
^oombe,  and  so  little  known  in  the  neighborhood 
^Stephen  the  officer,  the  one  who  had  always  been 
away,  —  nobody  was  at  all  aware  of  his  wooing ;  nor 
hid  ha  ever  seen  Lily  Ford,  so  far  as  the  country 
ne^bors  knew,  in  his  life. 
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Roger  and  Edmunil  Mitford  had  gone  away  to- 
gether, much  gainst  the  will  of  the  elder  brother. 
He  had  not  consented  to  it  even  at  the  moment  wheal, 
obej'ing  a  hundred  half  -  resisted  impulses,  he  had 
finally,  witliout  any  intention  of  doing  so,  refusing  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  yielded,  followed  Edmond's 
impulse,  to  hia  brother's  surprise  and  his  own.  So 
unlikely  up  to  the  last  had  it  been  that  they  went  off 
finally  by  the  early  train,  without  any  provision  for 
going,  making  a  step  which  commends  itself,  some- 
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He  broke  out  into  wild  ridicule  of  himself  when  he 
got  to  the  Riviera.  What  did  he  want  there,  a  fel- 
low in  such  health,  who  did  not  know  whereabouts  his 
hogs  were,  or  had  anything  that  wanted  setting  right 
in  his  constitution  ?  He  stalked  through  the  rooms 
at  Monte  Carlo,  observing  the  play  with  the  scornful 
calm  of  a  man  whom  this  kind  of  superficial  excite- 
ment did  not  touch,  and  who  could  scarcely  suppress 
Ms  contempt  for  the  human  beings  whose  souls  were 
absorbed  in  the  attractions  of  a  color  or  the  number 
of  a  card.  The  greater  part  of  them,  no  doubt,  how- 
eyer  conscious  of  their  own  folly,  would  have  consid- 
0ied  the  plight  of  a  young  man  in  his  position,  dis- 
turbed in  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life 
1>y  the  pretty  face  of  a  gamekeeper's  daughter,  as  an 
idiocy  far  more  unaccountable.  Thus  we  criticise  but 
do  not  better  each  other. 

After  a  few  days,  in  which  he  composed  himself 
dnn  by  the  observation  of  other  people's  imbecilities, 
Soger  turned  back,  always  humored  by  his  anxious 
companion,  by  whose  motion  it  was  that  they  paused 
in  Paris,  then  brilliant  in  all  the  beauty  and  gayety  of 
spring ;  and  it  was  only  after  Stephen  had  been  for 
some  days  at  Melcombe  that  the  brothers  came  back 
to  London.  It  was  by  this  time  the  beginning  of 
Vaj.  Easter  was  over,  and  with  it  all  country  claims 
upon  the  attention  of  society.  The  season  had  begun 
Its  hot  career,  and  there  were  a  thousand  things  to 
do  for  all  those  who  were  aflfected  by  that  influx, 
and  by  many  who  were  not.  Roger  had  got  back,  as 
Idi  brother  thought,  much  of  his  self-command  and 
^thy  balance  of  faculty.  He  allowed  himself  to 
kt  into  the  usual  current,  and  do  what  other  men 
If  he  said  something  bitter  now  and  then  about 
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the  men,  or  particularlj  tbe  women,  wbom  lie  en- 
countered, or  betrayed  S  scornful  consciousneaa  of 
those  little  attempts  to  attract  so  excellent  a  parti, 
to  which  the  intended  victims  of  such  attempts  are 
nowadays  so  very  wide  awake,  these,  though  very 
unlike  Roger,  were  not  at  all  unlike  the  utterances  of 
his  kind,  and  rousted  no  astonishment  among  those 
who  heard  them.  A  fine  and  generous  mind,  bent  out 
of  nature  by  some  personal  experience,  ia  rarely  bitter 
enough  to  equal  the  common  sentiments  of  the  vulgar 
and  coarse-minded  in  society  or  out  of  it.  The  cyn- 
ical outbursts  which  grieved  Edmund,  and  jarred  upon 
Roger's  own  car  like  false  notes,  wei-e  not  so  false  as 
the  common  jargon  wliich  men  were  accustomed  to 
listen  to  and  give  vent  to,  without  tliought  of  any 
particular  meaning  at  alL  So  that  tbe  state  of  mind 
of  which  the  brothers  were  so  painfully  conaciotu 
scarcely  betrayed  itself  outside.  1 

And  they  ceased  to  be  each  other's  constant  coflV.l 
panions  in  the  familiar  circles  of  town.  Edmund  bud 
his  own  "  set,"  whiish  was  not  that  of  his  brother.  It 
waa  at  once  a  humbler  and  more  exclusive  world  than 
that  into  which  Roger  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn, 
without  any  special  inclination  one  way  or  the  other, 
drifting  upon  the  customary  tide.  Edmuml  nvoidod 
the  ordinary  and  inevitable,  to  which  Roger  resigned 
himself.  He  had  friends  here  and  tliere  of  < 
different  claims  and  pretensions.  Sometimes  he  wotill 
be  at  an  artist's  gorgeous  house  in  St.  .lohn's  VCw 
sometimes  at  the  big  plain  dwelling  of  a  lawyer  < 
savant  in  Russell  8quare.  He  did  not  at  all  i 
where  it  was,  so  long  as  he  found  people  wim  i 
congenial,  and  whose  nutions  of  existence  were  i: 
or  less  in  keeping  with  bis  own.     These  notions  i 
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akence,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  sny,  were  Dot  ooa- 
hrA  lu  the  IiabJta  of  Belgruria  or  even  Mayfair. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Edmond,  when  thus  freed 
itf  all  responsibility  for  hiti  brother,  and  tho  position 
■hich  had  been  little  less  than  that  of  Roger's  keejier, 
or  hU  iiurse,  felt  mnch  more  a,t  his  case,  and  begun  to 
oijc^  himself.  He  liked  the  beginniDg  of  the  season. 
TIk  stir  of  renewal  iu  the  veins  of  the  gi-eat  city,  a 
>tir  which  runs  through  everj'thing,  and  in  which  all 
W  carious  developments  have  a  share,  was  pleasant 
to  liim.  He  went  to  all  the  exhibitions,  and  to  the 
icimtific  gatherings,  and  —  what  we  fear  will  greatly 
uiy  favorable  impression  he  may  have  made 
for  himself  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  —  even  to 
which  are  far  from  being  scientific,  those  which 
floorisb  in  the  neighborhood  of  Exeter  Hall.  He  did 
tills  without  a  blush,  and  realized  wttb  a  smile  how 
wraiElerfully  alike  they  all  were,  both  in  their  good 
■jiulitie^  and  in  their  bad.  In  all  there  was  a  certain 
gnnuui  of  honest  cnthnstasm,  and  in  all  a  superstruc- 
ture of  humbug  and  make-believe,  and  not  one  of  the 
•cfors  in  these  scenes  was  aware  where  the  reality 
(Dded  and  the  sham  began.  In  some  of  these  plaee^ 
is  enrountered  Mr.  Gavelkind,  the  lawyer  who  had 
*WgB  of  the  affairs  of  the  Travers  family,  whom  Ed- 
Bond  had  met  at  Mount  Travera  in  the  late  propric- 
to's  lifetime.  Mr,  Gavelkind  was  something  of  an 
in  life,  like  Eilmund  htmsi'lf,  notwithstanding 
IIm  lie  was  a  sober  married  man,  with  a  family.  He 
W*  w  sober,  so  respectable,  so  out  of  plate  in  some 

the  hannts  where  the  young  man  found  him,  that 

9  lawyer  felt  it  necessary  to  explain.  "  You  will 
to  see  me  so  much  about,"  he  said.     "You 

I  ttunk  I  ought  to  be  at  my  owu  fireside,  a  man  of 

■gB." 
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"  I  was  not  thinking  spreciallj  of  firesides,"  retomed 
Edmund ;  and  indeed  there  was  but  little  occasion, 
for  a  lecture  was  then  going  on  at  the  Royal  Institn- 
tioD  which  was  of  a  nature  altogether  to  discounte- 
nance such  old- fashioned  ideas.  There  was  a  large 
audience,  and  the  occasion  was  supposed  to  be  higUy 
interesting.  But  Edmuod  and  Mr.  Gavelkind  were 
both  among  that  restless  and  disturbing  element,  the 
men  who  hang  like  a  sort  of  moving,  rustling  fringe 
round  the  outskirts  of  every  such  assemblage,  —  men 
who  could  evidently  have  found  comforbible  seats,  and 
listened  at  their  ease  to  sll  the  lecturer's  demonstia- 
tions,  liad  they  cliosen,  but  who  preferred  to  stand,  or 
swing  on  oue  foot,  looking  on,  with  their  beads  close 
together,  and  making  remarks,  which  were  not  always 
in  the  subdued  tone  which  recognizes  the  sanctity  of 
teaching,  wliatever  the  character  of  that  teaching  may 
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IVUwmaele,  it  wouLf]  have  been  difficult  to  tell,  for 
Mr.  Gavelkind  frequented  them  all. 

"It's  not  particularly  lively  here,"  Eilnutnd  re- 
B>arke*l. 

''  You  mean  the  lecturer?  Well,  I  imagine  I  know 
■11  bi&  ailments  by  heart.  But  then,  why  should  be 
trouble  about  me?  I  don't  want  to  be  cun- 
Ttnced.  1  don't  care  much  for  what  lie  believes,  one 
way  or  another.  It  'a  that  lot  he  '»  thinking  of.  and 
qnite  r%ht,  too.  It  is  uot  you  or  I,  Mr.  Mitford,  who 
will  ever  do  him  auy  credit." 

"Softly,"  said  Edmund.  "  I  may  he  an  entbustastic 
ptudent  seeking  enlightenment  on  this  particular  point, 
for  anything  you  know." 

'  "  Oh  !  "  said  the  other,  with  some  curiosity  and  sur- 
prise. He  paused  a  little,  and  then  resumed:  "Are 
jon  really  interested  in  this  evolution  business,  now? 
Well,  we  're  a  strange  lot ;  that 's  what  I  always  say. 
1  see  stmnge  things  in  uiy  way  of  business  every  day. 
~  9  OS  all,  what's  a  thumb  or  half  a  dozen  of  'em  to 
'  what  you  oan  see,  going  about  with  eyes  in  yonr  head, 

ay  day  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  that  ia  my  opinion,  too,"  assented  Ed- 
inand,  thinkiug  rather  sadly  of  bis  brother  and  his 
ftrrested  life. 

"  1  knew  iL  I  've  a  little  experience  with  my  fcl- 
•  low^creatiiros,  and  I  generally  know  from  a  man's 
:  looks.  We  are  a  droll  lot,  Mr.  Mitford.  Last  time 
I  met  you,  it  was  at  that  Fiji  business.  Odd,  was  n't 
['/  What  you  call  unconventional  those  fellows  ouf;ht 
a  have  been,  if  anybody.  Dear  me  I  tliey  were  just 
a  cut  and  dry  as  the  best  of  us,"  said  Mv.  Giivelkind, 
with  a  sort  of  admiring  pity,  shaking  his  bead. 

'*Tbat  is  troe,  too,"    returned    Edmund,   with  a 
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laugh,  "  You  are  a  desperate  critic,  Mr.  Gavelkind 
From  Exeter  Hall  to  this  sort  of  thing,  do  yon  nera 
get  any  satisfaction  ?  —  for  we  have  met  dow  at  i 
number  of  places/' 

"Not  the  sort  of  places  people  generally  mean  whw 
they  say  that."  said  the  lawyer,  with  a,  chuckle.  "  1 1 
tell  you  now,  Mr.  Slitfon),  th.it  actor  man,  —  that'll 
the  fellow,  of  all  I  've  seen,  that  lias  got  the  most  nn 
fideuce  in  bimnelf.  It  is  n't  a  cause,  or  anything  a 
tiiat  sort,  but  for  going  at  it  helter-skelter,  whether  h 
can  do  it  or  not,  and  carrying  the  whole  hnrly-but^ 
along  with  him.  Thia  man  here  'a  got  no  convictious,"* 
the  lawyer  added.  "  It  puts  him  out  to  look  at  yoi 
and  me." 

"  Perliaps  it  is  not  very  respectful  to  stand  and  taQ 
while  he  is  doing  his  best," 

"  That  'a  well  said,  too.  I  fear  I  don't  think  eaouf 
of  that.  If  you  're  going  my  way,  Mr.  Mitford,  ] 
don't  mind  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  the  argn 
ment.  A  stroll  in  the  streets  is  just  as  instructive  aa 
anytinng  else,  when  you  've  got  a  rational  being  along 
with  you.  I  know  how  to  get  out  witliout  disturbing 
anybody."  When  they  had  emerged  into  the  Gti«ets, 
however,  instead  of  pursuing  the  course  of  hia  reflee- 
tious,  Mr.  Gavelkind  said,  — 

"  I  've  been  down  in  your  part  of  the  country  a 
I  saw  you  last," 

"Indeed?"  said  Edmund.     He  was  taken  entire 
onawares.  and  it  brought  a  color  to  hia  cheek,  whi 
was  not  lost  on    his  companion.     "  I    suppose 
Miss  Travers,"  he  continued.    "I  hope  that  all  ia  v 
there." 

"  Well  enough,  and  very  ill,  too."  afBrmed  the  1 
yer,  shaking  his  head.      "You  know  the  deceptii 
she  's  got  in  hand?" 
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"Beoeptioii ! "  said  Edmund,  with  gnrprise. 

'^Perhaps  you  don't  know.  By  her  uncle's  will  she 
iias  eveTything,  but  to  save  the  feelings  of  that  little, 
useless,  uninteresting  person  " — 

^4  remember,"  said  Edmimd ;  ^^  but  surely  it 's  a 
sacred  sort  of  deception." 

^  A  sacred  falsehood,"  said  the  other,  shaking  his 
head;  '^all  that  doesn't  make  it  easier  to  manage 
now.  She  has  woimd  herself  up  in  coil  on  coil,  and 
unless  tbe  poor  old  lady  dies,  which  would  be  the  only 
safe  ending,  I  don't  know  how  she 's  to  come  out. 
It's  better  to  let  things  take  their  course.  You  can't 
play  providence  with  any  success  that  I  have  ever 


seen." 


*^But  surely,  it  was  most  natural,  and,  indeed,  the 
onlj  thing  which  Miss  Travers,  being  the  woman  she 
is,  coold  have  done." 

^Bemg  the  woman  she  is,"  the  lawyer  repeated, 
shaking  his  head.  ^^  She 's  a  very  fine  woman,  Eliza- 
beth Travers.  I  don't  mean  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
words,  though  she 's  a  handsome  girl,  too.  There  are 
not  many  like  her,  Mr.  Mitford :  though  I  don't  know 
whether  she 's  properly  appreciated  among  all  the  old 
fogyisms  of  a  coimtry  neighborhood." 

^  I  think  Miss  Travers  is  valued  as  she  ought  to 
be,"  said  Edmund,  again  with  a  slight  embarrass- 
ment. **At  least,  as  near  that  as  common  under- 
itanding  goes,"  he  added,  after  a  moment. 

"Ah,  there  you're  right,"  cried  Mr.  Gavelkind; 
**ftat'8  never  within  a  long  way  of  the  reality.  A 
wuntry  neighborhood  —  begging  your  pardon,  if 
jon're  fond  of  it  —  is  the  devil  for  that.  They  're  all 
so  precious  set  up  on  their  own  merits.  And  the  new 
people,  as  you  call  'em,  the  new  people  get  no  chance." 


^.^«  o* 


ravers  is  not  a  badly 
has  some  sense,  in  her  way.     But 
got  wound  round  and  round  in  th( 
mistake,  and  the  worst  is  that  ever^ 
might  as  well  have  tried,"  said  M 
smother  the  scent  of  that  ointment, 
Bible,  as  to  keep  a  will   from  beii 
tells  it  you  never  can  find  out,  but  bi 
broken  it 's  always  known.     That 's 
that  can't  be  hid.     And  some  time  o 
come  out,  unless  the  old  lady  dies,  wh 
best." 

'*  It  seems  a  pity  to  doom  her  on  tli. 

"Then  Miss  Travers  should  marr^ 
fool  as  herself,  who  would  accept  tl 
keep  it  up.  And  I  don't  suppose  a  si 
easily  to  be  met  with  in  this  commoi 
world." 

"  Should  he  be  a  saint  ?  "  Edmun 
faint  laugh.  They  were  crossing  a  s 
light  from  an  open  door,  and  Mr.  Ga 
sharply  up,  saw  the  wave  of  color  ^ 
more  over  Us  companion's  face. 

i*  Jf    von    1- 
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bil  I  have  no  right,  on  my  side,  to  discuss  such  a 
question,  whatever  you  may  have." 

**  Oh,  I  Ve  right  enough,"  cried  Mr.  Gavelkind. 
"Good-night,  Mr.  Edmund  Mitford.  We  are  a  queer 
lot  in  this  world.  Lord,  to  think  of  a  man  troubling 
his  head  about  evolution  that  can  see  the  contradic- 
tions of  human  nature  every  day  I " 

With  this  curious  bombsheU  or  Parthian  arrow, 
ibe  lawyer  gave  Edmund's  hand  a  hasty  shake,  and 
before  he  could  draw  his  breath  had  turned  roimd  and 
darted  away. 

The  man  that  marries  Elizabeth  Travers  will  get  — 
Edmund  went  along  Piccadilly,  where  he  was  thus 
left,  with  these  words  ringing  through  his  mind. 
They  formed  into  a  kind  of  chorus,  and  sung  them- 
selyes  to  the  accompaniment  of  all  the  rhythm  of  life 
ttroond,  as  he  passed  along  quickly,  silently,  absorbed 
in  the  thought.  It  was  not  a  new  thought,  though  it 
was  one  which  he  had  never  allowed  himself  to  enter- 
tuo.  Nobody  could  understand  like  himself  the  chill 
i^sistance  of  the  country  neighborhood  first,  the  flut- 
ter of  discussion  after,  and  all  those  levities  about  the 
heiress  which  had  flown  about  like  thistle-down.  The 
04n  who  marries  Elizabeth  Travers  will  get  —  What 
should  he  get,  that  happy  man?  Was  it  so  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  that  old  Gavelkind  had  been 
ibout  to  say  ?  Half  the  people  in  the  country  could 
haye  told  that  with  a  glib  certainty,  and  had  repeated 
i^  till  an  honest  he^rt  grew  sick.  Was  that  all  the 
husband  of  Elizabeth  Travers  would  get  ?  Edmund 
iiQOonsciously  flung  his  head  high,  with  a  half  sob  of 
generous  feeling  in  his  throat.  That  was  not  what 
Ad  old  lawyer  had  been  about  to  say.  Even  that 
old  fellow  knew  better.     The  man  that  marries  Eliza- 


and  the  streams  of  the  grea 
and  the  carriage  lamps  dart 
fireflies,  he  took  refuge  in  tl 
seclusion  of  the  park,  like  a  n 
he  got  there,  and  caught  sig 
over  the  wide  spaces  of  the  P 
the  shining  of  that  same  mo4 
which  shone  upon  Stephen  ai 
oombe,  instead  of  escaping,  he 
again  by  softer  echoes,  like  tl 
bells.     The  man  who  marries 
Who,  in  the  name  of  all  hapf 
was  that  to  be* 
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Tde  two  brothers  lived  in  the  same  chambers, 
flongli  they  did  not  see  very  much  of  each  other ;  for 
Boger  generally  was  not  out  of  bed  when  Edmund 
went  oat,  and  Ekbnund  had  retired  to  his  room  be- 
fore Boger  came  in  at  night.  They  were  in  different 
'^eetB,"  as  has  been  said.  Boger,  whom  society  held 
IS  die  more  desirable  of  the  two  elder  Mitfords, 
Aoogh  inferior  in  many  ways  to  the  third,  had  been 
Boeked  into  a  very  usual,  very  commonplace  round  of 
engagements,  which,  without  any  pleasure  to  speak  of, 
to  himself  or  any  one  else,  kept  him  perpetually  occu- 
pied, and  in  the  condition  of  which  it  is  said  of  a  man 
tkt  be  cannot  call  his  soul  his  own.  But  it  so  hap- 
pened that  on  this  night,  of  all  nights,  Boger  had  an 
engagement  which  he  disliked  particularly,  or  else  he 
hid  a  headache,  or  something  else  had  happened  which 
made  him  break  off  abruptly  for  once  in  a  way  from 
that  absorbing  round  ;  and  to  the  astonishment  and 
tonporary  embarrassment  of  both  brothers,  the  elder 
came  in  while  the  younger  was  still  lingering,  smok- 
ing a  cigarette,  over  the  dying  fire,  which  was  not  out 
of  place  even  in  the  beginning  of  May. 

^  Hallo !  is  that  you,  Boger  ?  "  said  Edmund  ;  and 
"Hallo!  are  you  still  there,  Ned?"  said  Boger. 
I^heee  were  their  only  salutations,  though  they  had 
not  m^  all  day. 


"  Some  of  your  engagemen 
the  way,  I  thought  you  were 
to-night  ?  " 

"  Ned,"  returned  the  elder  I 
ness  which  perhaps  was  parti; 
feelings,  "  when  girls  do  run 
appalling  the  pace  they  go.     I 
haps,  in  other  families,  but  by  e 
thing  you  "ve  seen  in  long  cL 
coats  "  — 

"  Gerry  ?  **  said  Edmund,  look 
still  in  his  hand. 

Boger  only  nodded  as  be  threv 
chair.  *^It's  enough  to  make  a 
ciety  altogether,"  he  remarked. 

*^  She  means  no  harm.  It 's  I 
in  so  much  in  her  youth.  We 
for  we  never  attempted  to  do  an 
There 's  poor  little  Nina.  I  don' 
wild  for  pleasure  when  they  g 
means  no  barm." 

"  Harm  I  "  cried  Roger,  "  that  1 
spoke  above  her  brpJtfV*  t     o^ 
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slMlJe  the  olil  fogies  —  and  she  knows  no  better. 
1  believe  most  of  them  are  like  that.  They  fear 
onhing,  because  they  don't  know  what  there  ia  to 
fw"- 

ituger  kept  oti  shaking  his  head  during  this  speech. 
"  Tiiit  's  all  very  well."  he  said,  "  that 's  all  very  well ; 
bat  when  it  happeuu  to  be  your  own  sister,  it  takes 
»«aj  jour  breath."  To  show,  however,  how  little  his 
linatii  was  taken  away,  Roger  here  breathed  a  mighty 
sigb,  wliivh  distiirl>ed  the  calm  flame  of  the  candles  on 
tl»  table,  and  made  a  slight  movement  in  the  room. 
The  futoesB  of  Geraldlne  had  given  him  oacasion  to 
l«t  forth  ik>mo  of  the  prevailing  dissatisfaction  in  his 
■Hind;  but  the  trouble  in  him  did  not  arise  from  that 
tlone.  "  And  what  'a  tlie  good  of  it  all,"  he  went  on. 
"eten  wLere  there's  no  harm,  afi  you  say?  Good 
urrdi  was  life  given  one  to  be  spent  in  a  round  of 
■'"I'iil  parties  ni,£:ht  after  night,  and  stupid  nothings 
■11  the  day  ?  What  do  I  ewe  for  their  llurlingham. 
•"d  Lord's,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?  I  'm  not  a  boy  ; 
I  ma  man.  I  tell  j-ou  that  I'm  sick  of  all  those  fel- 
loirs  that  say  the  sanie  things,  and  wear  the  same 
•IwIks,  and  make  the  same  silly  jokes  forever  and 
*W.  JoTo!  if  a  war  would  break  out  or  something, 
'^ood,  aavage,  man-to-ntan  business,  like  the  French 
HTolution;  but  tlie  beg^rn  would  fight,  I  can  tell 
J^  We  'd  neither  stand  to  have  our  heads  cut  ofif, 
"Bf  nm  away." 

"No,  I  doD't  suppose  we  should  —  but  why  such  a 
pill  suggestion  ?     Wo  '11  have  no  French  Revolution 

W." 

"Store's  the  pity,"  declared  Roger,  with  a  sigh, 
It  nii»ht  clear  the  air  all  over  the  world,  and  dis- 

I^  of  a  lot  that  could  do  that,  but  are  not  much 

J**!  for  anything  else." 
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Edmund  feared  above  all  this  fierce  mood,  wUdl 
was  half  made  up  of  longing  for  those  acenes  and  A- 
jects  of  living  from  which  he  had  been  instnmieiital 
in  drawiug  his  brother  away. 

"  You  should  try  my  haunts  for  a  bit,"  he  said,  wiA 
a  laugh.  "My  friends  are  bent  —  the  most  of  tbnk 
—  on  meudiug  the  world.  And  now  and  then  mm 
meets  an  original  who  is  fun.  To-night  there  «u 
old  Gavelkind  "  — 

He  regretted  it  th6  nuHnent  he  had  mentioned  Ai 
name. 

"  Gavelkind  I  who  'a  that  ?  It  'a  an  odd  nama^  I 
remember  the  name.  Something  to  do  with  imrt 
now  I  recollect.  It  is  the  old  fellow  <me  need  to  aea 
about  with  Mr.  Travers.  An  original,  is  he?  And 
80  was  the  other  old  man." 

"Old  men  seem  to  have  tie  better  of  na  in  that 
way,"  remarked  Edmund.     "They  have  had  a  longer 
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^What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven?  Am  I  to  be 
htnigiit  to  book  by  you  too  ?  " 

**  Bringing  to  book  is  folly,  and  you  know  it.  There 
is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  be  sure  of.  It  may  be 
iffloog  the  things  that  a  man  has  no  ];ight  to  ask.*' 

**Not  from  a  brother?"  asked  Roger,  with  some- 
fling  like  a  sneer. 

"A  brother,  I  suppose,  least  of  all  —  and  yet  —  I 
may  as  well  say  out  what  I  mean.  There  is  one  name 
wUch  you  have  singled  out  to  inquire  after.  I  don't 
want  to  bring  that  name  under  discussion :  we  have 
had  enough  of  that.  Roger,  as  one  fellow  to  another, 
withoat  any  right  to  ask  or  pry  into  your  business  — 
After  all  that  has  come  and  gone,  have  you  any  — 
feelmg  about  her,  or  intentions,  or  —  Right  ?  —  no, 
I  have  no  right  to  ask.  I  said  so  to  begin  with  :  only 
the  right,"  Bklmund  added,  with  a  little  harsh  laugh, 
**  of  wanting  to  know." 

He  had  put  down  the  poker  and  risen  from  his 
chair,  but  not  to  aid  his  interrogatory  by  his  eyes. 
H®  stood  with  his  back  to  his  brother,  staring  into 
^  glass,  all  garlanded  with  cards  of  invitation,  which 
^  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  in  which  the  only 
^g  he  saw  was  his  own  overcast  and  clouded  face. 
^We  was  a  momentary  silence  in  the  room,  into 
which  the  creaking  of  the  chair  upon  which  Roger 
^88  leaning  heavily,  the  fall  of  ashes  from  the  grate, 
*^  even  the  sound  of  footsteps  outside  came  in  as 
^4  a  curious  diversion  of  interest,  which,  however, 
^  no  diversion  at  all.  Roger  replied  at  length,  with 
«w  chin  set  down,  and  the  words  coming  with  diffi- 
^tyfrom  between  his  teeth,  in  the  tone  which  all  the 
^tfords  knew :  — 

*^I  can't  see  why  you  should  want  to  know,  or  why 
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that  came  uppermost ;  because  —  Ned,  her  name  is 
nothing  to  me  more  than  any  other ;  and  it 's  a  pity. 
My  &ther  was  quite  right,  notwithstanding.  No, 
more 's  the  pity,  —  her  name  means  nothing  to  me." 
"But  it  may,  if  you  regret  it  ah^ady." 
Edmund  turned  round  for  the  first  time,  and  looked 
liis  brother  in  the  face.  Roger's  eyes  seemed  full  of 
a  moisture  which  was  not  tears ;  a  strange,  softening 
liquid  medium  which  made  them  glow  and  shine.  The 
look  of  them  went  to  Edmund's  heart.  He  put  out 
lu8  hand  and  grasped  his  brother's,  which  was  hot  and 
not  Teiy  steady.  "  Old  fellow,"  he  said,  and  said  no 
more.  Emotion  in  England  does  not  know  how  to  ex- 
press itself  between  two  men.  Pity,  tenderness,  an 
awful  sense  of  the  impotence  of  humanity,  came  into 
Edmund's  heart  and  overwhelmed  it.  No  man  can 
save  his  brother.  The  tragic  folly,  the  passion  which 
would  not  loose  its  hold,  the  infatuation  which  ap- 
peared to  have  laid  its  hand  upon  one,  and  which  the 
other  understood  with  an  intolerable  conviction  of  the 
madness  of  it,  the  unworthiness,  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  help.  Anger,  indignation,  wonder,  all  min- 
gled together,  and  all  obliterated  in  pity  could  do 
nothing.  Edmund  understood,  yet  could  not  under- 
stand. He  would  have  given  up  all  thought  of  hap- 
piness for  himself,  if  that  would  have  sufficed  to  pluck 
Boger  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  But  what  could 
he  do?  Words  were  of  no  avail,  remonstrances,  ar- 
gnmcDts ;  nor  even  the  pointing  out  of  a  better  w^ay. 
No  man  can  save  his  brother.  He  sank  back  in  his 
diair  with  a  groan. 

"  There 's  nothing  to  make  yourself  unhappy  about, 
Jiied,"  said  Roger,  with  sudden  cheerfulness.  "  I  am 
nfe  enough,  and  out  of  the  way  of  mischief  here* 
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Out  of  the  way  of  mischief !  "  ho  repeated,  mockingln 
"  I  should  think  so.  There  ia  nothing  in  poor  litd 
Gerry's  set,  is  there,  to  t«iupt  a  maii  to  folly  ?  " 

"  I  wish  there  were  !  " 

"You  wish  there  were?  Yon  wonid  liite  to  fl 
Meleombe  turned  into  Vanity  Fair,  or  into  a  sort  1 
anteroom  to  the  stables,  —  which  ?  You  would  1 
to  see  dogs  and  horses,  and  horsey  men  crowding  i 
tlie  place  :  or  a  rabble  rout,  acting,  dancing,  rashifl 
about ;  soraetliing  going  on  forever  and  ever.  Whifl 
is  better,  I  wonder,"  said  Roger,  '■  a  stable-boy  di*^ 
guised  us  &  fine  lady,  witli  tlie  betit  of  blood  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  education  and  so  forth,  or  a  woman  de- 
scended from  nobody  ill  particular,  —  just  a  woman, 
no  more  ?  " 

"  Is  that  a  question  we  need  to  ask  ?  "  gaid  Edmund. 
But  Roger  had  k-ft  his  chair,  and  gone  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room  to  supply  himself  with  some  of  those 
drinks  whi(.'h  seem  indispensable  when  mt-n  sit  and 
talk  together,  and  he  did  not  hear ;  or  if  he  did  hear, 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  pay  any  attention.  lie 
came  back  to  his  chair  with  his  glass  in  his  hand,  and 
began  to  talk  upon  ortlinary  subjects,  to  the  great  re- 
Lef,  yet  disappointment,  of  his  brother ;  and  they  sat 
thus  through  the  small  hours,  discussing  matters  not 
of  the  least  importance;  or,  indeed,  not  discuss 
anything ;  sitting  together,  while  the  liro  went  out  i 
their  feet,  making  a  remark  once  in  five  minutes  I 
BO ;  now  and  tlien  fortunately  hitting  upon  some  sm 
ject  which  called  forth  a  little  rapid  interchangi 
words  for  a  few  seconds ;  then  dropping  off  aga] 
into  that  silenoe  occasionally  broken  with  an  indiffei^ 
ent  phrase.  They  had  both  many  things  to  think  of, 
bat  carefully  abstained  from  approaching  again  the 
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e  of  any  subject  that  was  uf  the  slightest  interest, 
liey  would  both  luive  been  a  great  ileal  better  in  bed, 
md  tliey  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  keep  them  out 
!  it;  no  partii!ular  pleasure  in  this  companionship, 
tothing  but  habit,  which  kept  them  with  their  feet  on 
Rlie  fonder,  though  the  fire  waa  out ;  and,  especially 
rith  a  window  open,  it  is  not  always  balmy  in  London 
1  the  middle  of  the  night  in  May. 

At  last  Edmund  got  up,  stretcbing  bis  limbs  like  a 

Ban    fatigued.     "  I  tbiiik    I  '11  go    to  bed,"  he  said. 

"hen  after  an  interval,  "  I  've  half  an  idea  of  running 

wn  hitme  to-morrow.     There  is  nothing  much  for  me 

B  do  here." 

'  Home  !  "  cried  Roger,  rising,  too.     "  To-morrow ! 
liat  'fl  sudden,  is  n't  it  ?  " 

''Xa;  I  duu't  tbink  it's  sudden.      I  'm  not  one  of 
jour  fashion.ible  men.     1  never  meant  to  stay  '"  — 

"  Oh  \  "  Hoger  said,  and  that  was  all.  The  remark, 
bowever,  had  a  great  deal  in  it.  It  meant  a  little 
surprise,  a  slight  shock,  indeed,  as  of  a  thing  not  at 
all  esi>ected  or  foreseen ;  and  then  a  half  doubt,  an 
uneei-tainty,  a  dawn  of  purpose.  All  this  Edmund 
diviufd  and  feared  ;  but  he  made  as  though  he  saw 
nollilng  in  it  except  that  universal  English  exclamation 
wliii'li  means  anylliing  or  nothing,  as  the  case  may  be. 
He  lighted  his  candle  with  and  den  expedition,  so  as  to 
Itiave  the  room  before  the  dull  "air  should  tingle  with 
^^y  more  words;  before  Roger  should  say,  "  I  don't 
f"?e — why  I  should  not  go  too."  Edmund  escaped  to 
^^  ibelter  of  hts  own  room  before  these  words  could 
•^^  said,  if  ever  there  hsul  iieen  any  intention  that  they 
I  "huuld  bo  said.  The  elder  brother  left  bthiud  did 
I  not  aay  them  to  himself.  All  that  he  did  was  what 
1  blmund  had  done  before,  to   lean  upon  the  mantel. 
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piece  am)  gaze  into  the  glass,  about  which  were  s 
8o  maD}'  cards,  large  aad  small.  Gazing  iulo  a  in 
IB  not  an  unusual  trick  with  people  with  troul 
minds.  Sometimes  oue  does  but  look  blankly  ' 
that  unreal  world,  with  its  mystery  and  su^^esti 
There  is  a  kind  of  fantastic  charm  in  it.  Koger 
this  blankly,  not  caring  for  liis  own  face,  in  wlud 
could  read  nothing  he  did  not  know,  but  gazing  1 
the  void,  which  was  something  dilTerent  from  the  i 
known  room  reflected  in  it,  —  something  with  de| 
of  the  unseen,  and  darkling  shadows  as  profouU 
fate.  What  did  he  see  tliere  ?  No  prevision  of  n 
was  coming  ;  only  a  blank  sticli  as  there  was  in 
heart,  without  power  to  anticipate,  much  less  to  dea 
what  was  to  be. 

Going  home  to-morrow !  Presently  he  liegan 
take  down  and  turn  over  in  his  hands  the  invita 
cards.  At  first  ineclianically,  without  any  lliong 
afterwards  with  flashes  of  imagination,  of  raaHzat 
So  many  crushes  through  which  he  would  make 
way,  hat  in  hand,  shake  hands  with  a  few  people, 
half  a  dozen  indifferent  words  here  and  there  to 
dividuals  whom  he  had  probably  met  half  a  do 
times  before  the  same  day,  and  whom  he  did  not  t 
if  he  never  saw  again :  dinners  where  he  would 
the  same  delicacies  out  of  season,  and  maintain 
same  talk  evening  after  evening,  "  Tlie  Row  was  w 
full  t«-day.  I  did  not  see  you  at  Lady  Grau<ln)aisa 
It  was  rather  a  pretty  party,  considering  that  so  m 
people  stayed  away.  We  shall  meet,  I  &up|)o8e, 
night  at  old  Bullion's,  —  oh,  everybody  is  goin 
These  were  the  jewels  of  conversation  whicli  he 
gather,  unless  horses  were  in  tjuestion,  or  the  prospt 
at  Ascot,  or  the  opinions  of  the  grooms  and  trai 
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or  perhaps,  which  waa  worst  of  all,  there  would  be  a 
young  latiy  in  the  houRC,  gently  urged  upon  him,  cai-e- 
fuliy  thrown  in  bis  way,  Boinetimi-s  to  the  giil's  own 
indignation,  sometimes  witli  tier  consent.  As  he  went 
over  them  all,  Roger,  being  somewhat  jaundiced  in  his 
view  of  Bociety,  and  glad  to  think  the  worst  of  it,  felt 
a  sickness  and  faintness  steal  over  him.  Why  shoidd 
he  stay  for  that  ?  Was  thia  enjoyment  ?  Town  was 
supfMsed  to  be  exciting  and  delightful,  and  the  coun- 
try dull  and  flat.  Well,  perhaps  the  country  waa  dull 
and  flat.  There  was  nothing  in  it,  save  one  forbidden 
thing,  which  tempted  him  very  much.  But  town  I  — 
the  vulgar  routine  of  it,  the  commonplace,  the  vacancy, 
the  same  tbiug  over  and  over  again.  Why,  a  laborer 
on  the  road,  a  gamekeeper  in  the  woods,  liad  some- 
thing to  say  that  varied  at  least  with  tlie  weatlier  or 
tbe  season,  lie  did  not  ask,  Are  you  going  here  ? 
Have  you  been  there?  Yet  it  was  for  that  that  a  man 
was  supposed  to  stay  in  Loudon.  To  give  up.  to 
aacrihce  — 

What?  Roger  did  what  Edmund  had  done.  He 
lighted  bis  candle  hastily  and  went  off  to  his  room,  to 
escape  —  from  himself,  which  is  a  thing  not  so  easily 
done  as  tn  escape  from  a  brother.  "  I  don't  see  why 
—  I  shoitld  n't  go  t<xi."  Edmund  had  got  away  be- 
fore these  words  were  said,  tliougb  he  ha<l  seen  them 
coming.  But  Roger  was  not  so  quick,  and  could  ttot 
get  away. 


THE  RETUEN. 

It  is  not  very  excellent  policy,  perhaps,  when  3 
see  the  words  upon  a  man's  lips,  and  know  they  n 
be  ottered  onu  time  ur  another,  to  run  away  befa 
they  can  be  siiid.  Aa  likely  aa  not  they  will  be  woi 
iusteHd  of  better  when  you  do  hear  them,  taking  bai 
by  the  delay.  Wlien  the  two  Mitfonls  met,  next  d 
which  was  not  till  Edmund  was  ready  for  his  joi 
it  was  to  him  as  if  some  explosive  which  he  1 
thought  dead  and  liarniless  had  suddenly  develoj 
and  exploded  under  his  feet,  when  Roger  aiud  I 
ruptly,  "  I  think  I  shall  go  home  too." 

"  \\'hat  I "  ]iis  brother  cried,  witli  mingled  astooi 
ment  and  dismay. 

"What?     Is  there  any  harm  in  it?     I'm  f 
town." 

Edmund  said  nothing,  but  waved  his  hand  towai 
all  the  cards  on  the  chimney-piece,  remarking,  I 
ever,  as  he  did  so.  with  a  chill  of  alarm,  that  the; 
been  taken  down  from  the  glass,  and  lay  togethe 
a  pack  of  cards  among  the  ornaments  of  the  1 
shelf. 

"Oh,  these!  What  do  they  matter?  Half  ) 
people  will  never  remember  that  they  asked  i 
other  half  will  never  find  out  that  I  have  not  1 
there.  I  might  not  have  thought  of  it  but  for  our  ti 
la«t  night :  but  why  sliould  I  make  a  martyr  of  myi 
for  a  pack  of  people  who  care  nothing  for  me  ?  " 
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Not  that,  Soger;  but  a  tnau  like  you  has  —  du- 
ties, ^o  one  leaves  London  at  this  time  of  the 
je«r." 

Yoa  are  leaving  London.  Ked,  don't  talk  an; 
Doaseuse.  Duties  I  I  'm  not  a  young  duke,  if  that 's 
the  sort  of  thing  you  mean." 

You  are  the  eldest  son,  which  comes  to  much  the 
e  thing,"  said  Edmund. 

With  a  father  who  is  alwajs  threatening  to  disin- 

it  rae,  and  can  if  he  pleases  ;  and  after  all,  no  suoh 

lighty  position,  were  it  as  safe  as  the  Tower.     Come, 

Ked,  no  folly  ;    London  will  uever  put  on  mourning 

for  me.     Should  it  shake  society  to  its  foundations,  I 

1  still  going  home." 

"If  that  is  so,  yoii  will  do  what  you  please,  no 
uht,"  said  Edmund,  with  much  gravity;  and  the 
Ainsoquence  was  that  they  traveled  down  to  Melcomlie 
tt^tber,  as  they  had  left  it,  but  with  no  such  eager- 
ness on  Edmund's  part  to  amuse  and  keep  his  brother 
from  thinking,  which  had  transformed  him  into  an 
:uherant,  not  to  say  loquacious,  conversationalist  on 
way  from  home.  The  brothers  now  sat  each  ic 
^^U8  own  corner,  moody  and  silent :  Roger,  not  uncon- 
•dooa  that  he  was  taking  a  step  which  might  be  fatal 
to  him :  Edmund,  vexed  and  disappointed,  saying  to 
Mmwif  that  he  might  have  spared  all  this  trouble. 
tiiat  after  ail  he  was  but  an  ofBcious  busybody,  and 
tliat  after  one  tantalizing  moment  of  hope  everything 
as  before. 

They  reached  home  wliile  Stephen's  traces  were 
in.  He  bad  returned  to  liis  regiment  only  the 
ly  before,  "  I  wonder  you  did  not  knoek  against 
other  somewhere  on  the  road,"  said  the  Squire, 
Ho '»  always  a  queer  fellow  ;  he  told  me  you  were 
lug  home." 
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"]  did  not  know  it  myself  till  tlii«  laornuig, 
Roger ;  "  he  ipuat  have  the  second  sight." 

"  He  has  very  keen  eyes  of  his  own,  at  all  events ; 
he  gave  me  a  number  of  tips,"  said  Mr.  Mitford,  who 
vna  apt  to  exalt  the  ahsetit  at  the  expense  of  the 
pn-sent.  This  was  the  welcome  tlie  young  men  ro 
ceived.  It  left  an  uncomfortable  iiiijti'eSiSkiu  on  tht'ir 
minds  tltat  their  shortcomings  had  been  talkcnl  over 
lietween  Stephen  and  their  father,  which  was  not  at 
all  the  case.  To  Edmund  this  gave  searcely  any  un- 
easiness, but  it  lit  up  a  dark  glow  of  anger  under 
Roger's  eyes.  They  had  been  talking  him  over,  ao 
doubt,  in  tiiat  which  was  bis  most  intimate  and  sacrvd 
secret,  putting  vulgar  interpretations  to  it,  hideous 
developments.  Koger  thought  he  could  hear  the 
mocking  of  Stephen's  laugh,  and  it  raised  in  him  a 
responsive  fury.  What  did  Stepheu  know  aboot  i 
anything  that  was  sacred?  He  had  his  own  vulgi 
amours,  and  judged  othei-s  by  that  standard, 
quivered  with  indignation  as  tlie  image  of  these  p 
ble  conversations,  which  had  never  taken  place,  < 
before  him. 

The  weather  seemed  to  change  all  iu  a  moment  i 
they  left  town,  as  it  sometimes  does  in  the  caprioioH 
Knglish  spring.  It  liad  been  ungenial  and  cold  tbera}' 
here  it  was  May,  as  tliat  month  should  be,  but  so  siA- 
dom  is,  in  all  tlie  softness  of  the  early  year,  the  air 
sweet  with  growth  and  biosaom,  tlie  skies  shedding 
balm.  Something  in  this  delicious  sudden  transforma- 
tion went  to  the  young  men's  hearts,  softening  and 
tilmrwing  them.  The  lirst  diimei',  the  ilomcstic  gath- 
ering for  which  Eilmund  hnd  trembled,  passed  ovw-i  i 
quite  harmoniously.  Mr.  Mitford  appeared  for  I 
moment  to  perceive  that  to  irritate  bU  t 
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policy,  and  Nina's  soft  storm  of  questions  as  to 
Ger^iline  and  Amy  tilled  np  the  Bileiwai  ut  table. 
Here  unexpectedly  Roger  and  his  father  were  in  ao- 
oord. 

"  Don't  you  tliink  Gerry  might  ask  me  to  come  and 
see  her?  Don't  you  think  I  ini^lit  write  and  say  I 
should  like  to  couie?"  Nina  no  doubt  was  bolder 
since  Stephen's  judicious  drawing  out  hod  put  so  many 
new  ideas  in  her  head. 

**  No,"  aaiii  Roger,  "  certainly  not,  if  you  take  my 
advUx." 

"  Oh  1  that  '9  not  what  Steve  said :  he  said  they 
had  such  fun  I  " 

•*  I  don't  think,  sir,"  said  Roger  to  bis  father,  "  it  'a 
tbe  kind  of  fnn  you  woulil  approve  of  for  a  girl." 

"l  have  told  her  so,"  i-eturned  Uie  Squire.  "There, 
Nina,  yon  hear  what  your  brother  saya;  your  brother's 
a  good  authority :  not  like  Steve,  who  is  a  i-over  him- 
self. Bun  away  now,  and  let  me  hear  of  Geroldine 
no  more." 

"Oh,  papal"  Nina  exclaimed. 

"I  tell  you  1*11  have  no  more  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
Mitford.  "  I  never  liked  that  sort  of  thing.  Your 
mother  was  a  quiet  woman,  and  1  've  always  been 
need  to  quiet  women.  These  girls  ought  to  be  spoken 
to,  —  they  ought  to  be  spoken  to.  But  Stephen  t^'lls 
me  Statham  is  a  fellow  that  can  take  care  of  liis 
wife." 

"  There  is  no  need  for  alarm,  sir,"  remarked  Eil- 
mand :  *'  the  girls  mean  no  barm." 

"  I  hate  fast  women,"  said  the  Squire.  "  1  never 
could  bear  them.  Tour  mother  was  a  pattern  ;  out  of 
her  own  house  nobody  ever  heard  a  word  of  Mrs.  Mit- 
ford.    That  '3  the  greatest  praise  a  woman  oaii  have." 
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'■  That  is  nn  longer  the  opioion  of  society,"  said 
Rogur.  "Thoy  tliiiik  the  more  a  woman  is  talked  of, 
the  more  noise  she  miikes,  the  more  absurdities  she 
does,  the  better.  If  she  has  a  nioment'a  quiet,  ahe 
thinks  she  's  out  of  the  swim.  If  she  stays  a  night  at 
home,  she  's  half  dead  with  the  bore  of  it:  Women 
ave  not  what  they  used  to  be.'' 

"  Tlie  more  's  the  pity.  It 's  all  the  fault  of  this 
ridiculous  education,  which,  thank  Heaven,  I  never 
went  in  for,"  said  the  Squire.  "They  think  them- 
selves emanoipat«d,  the  little  fools,  and  tlicy  don't  care 
how  far  they  go." 

Ed[uiui<l  h;iil  an  observation  trembling  on  hia  lips, 
to  the  clfeL't  that  edueation,  which  the  Sqiiire  thanked 
Heaven  he  had  never  given  in  to,  could  scarcely  be 
the  cause  of  his  sister's  failings,  but  he  was  stopped 
by  a  certiiln  nervous  air  of  seriousness  in  Roger's 
face. 
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one  always  stay  at  hooie?"  she  aaked.  "If  Geral- 
dine  antl  Amy  bad  always  stayed  at  liome,  tlicy  wnuld 
nerer  have  been  man'ied,  and  then  you  wotdd  not 
have  got  rid  of  tliem,  pupa.  I  liave  beard  you  say 
yon  were  glad  to  have  got  rid  of  thi-ni.  If  I  am 
never  to  go  tm  any  visit,  nor  see  any  oni\  you  will 
aerer,  never  get  rid  of  ine." 

"  Run  aw:iy.  Nina.  VVe  've  Lad  enongb  of  tbis. 
The  first  thing  a  woman  ought  to  learn,"  said  Mr. 
Mitford,  "  is  when  to  go.  after  dinner.  Five  min- 
ntes  after  the  servants,  —  that's  long  enough.  Hun 
away." 

But  the  conversation  languished  after  Nina's  little 
white  figure  stole  rehit-tiintly  out  of  the  room.  The 
twilight  was  sweet,  the  windows  were  open,  the  air 
wa«  bidmy  with  the  breath  of  early  summer.  The 
Squire  talked  on,  but  his  awns  paid  slight  heed.  He 
continued  the  discussion  of  women  whifb  Roger  had 
b^in.  But  it  is  rare  that  such  a  discussion  can  be 
carried  on  without  a  jar.  especially  when  the  company 
is  a  mingled  one,  and  youth,  still  accessible  to  ro- 
maat^e,  not  to  say  actually  touched  by  the  glamour  of 
Uive.  has  to  listen  to  the  prelertions  of  an  elder  maa 
npon  this  delieate  subject.  Tlie  Squire  did  not  trans- 
gres*  decorum,  he  was  not  disposed  that  way  ;  but  he 
was  full  of  that  contempt  for  women  which  men  of 
bi«  age,  tispeciallv  when  freed  from  all  domestic  inters 
coarse  with  the  inferior  sex,  often  entertain.  And  it 
may  be  supposed  that  his  talk  about  what  constituted 
a  good  mother  and  continuer  of  the  race,  and  all  the 
(Iniuesttc  qualifications  which  he  thought  necessary, 
wan  of  a  kind  little  congenial  with  the  perturbeil  yet 
abtMrbiiig  passion  which  Roger  had  held  at  arm'a- 
leogtb  so  long,  only  to  fall  back  into  with  redoubled 
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force  and  entraiitement  now ;  or  with  tbe  more  vi§ioo- 
ary,  yet  at  the  same  time  more  liigbly  pitcliod  senti- 
ment of  Edmund,  wboae  feet  were  Iwing  drawn  away 
by  tbe  nweet,  rising  tide,  but  wbo  had  not  yet  vea- 
tared  to  launch  fairly  upon  it.  Koger  was  tlie  more 
impatient  of  the  two,  fur  hia  mind  had  gone  umeb 
further  than  that  of  bia  brother.  lie  waa  indeed 
moment  by  moment  passing  out  of  liiH  own  control, 
feeling  Ids  feet  and  his  heart  and  his  thoughts  swept 
along  by  that  resistless  flood,  and  all  the  will  he  ever 
had  against  it  gone  like  a  usieliisB  barrier  at^roaa  a 
river.  He  bore  bis  father's  matter-of-fact  disponrsa 
as  long  as  human  nature,  in  so  very  different  a  vein 
of  sentiment,  could  do;  and  it  was  at  last  (]uite  sud- 
denly, with  a,  start,  as  if  he  had  been  tourhed  by 
something  intolerable,  that  be  rose  from  his  i;hair. 
*'  Excuse  me,"  he  muraiured,  "  I  've  got  a  headai-he, 
I  must  try  the  open  ajr;"  ami  he  slid  out  into  tlie 
gathering  grayness  of  twilight  like  a  shadow.  Icafinj; 
Mr.  Mitford  o[>en-mouthed,  with  the  iialf  of  his  wn- 
tence  unsaid. 

"  I  'm  nfratd  Roger  is  not  very  well,"  cried  Ed- 
mund, getting  up :  "  if  you  "11  excuso  mc  too.  sir" — 

"  Nothing  of  tbe  sort,"  said  the  Squire,  "  Excuse 
you  ?"  No.  T  won't  excuse  you  ;  sit  down,  1  t«ll  yoo, 
Ked.  M'batI  your  first  night  at  home,  and  neither 
one  nor  the  other  of  you  can  spend  half  an  hour  with 
your  father  after  dinner?  Let  Roger  alone;  you're 
not  a  conpio  of  girls  to  make  yourselves  interesting, 
fussing  over  each  other's  headaches.  1  suppose  liie 
truth  of  tbe  matter  is,  lie  wanta  his  cigar.  I  'm  glad 
he 's  gone,  for  one  thing.  You  can  tell  me  what  he  'a 
been  about,  and  in  what  intnd  he  'a  come  home." 

"  I  CAn  tell  you  neither  tbe  one  nor  tbe  other,"  M 
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EilmuticI,  not  suffiuiently  audev  liia  own  commaad  to 
overcome  bia  annoyaiioe  at  being  detaiDed,  and  hts 
fear  aa  to  wliat  his  brother  might  do.  Tben  be 
added,  "  I  must  follow  him,  father ;  for  Heaven's 
Bake,  don't  detain  me  \     He  tuay  be  ^ing" — 

"  Sit  down,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  Squire,  with  &  pow- 
erful hand  ou  hia  son's  ann,  forcing  him  back  into  liia 
chair.  "  Let  him  go  to  —  tlie  devil,  if  he  likes :  if 
he  means  to,  do  you  think  you  can  keep  him  back  ?  " 

'•That  is  true,"  said  Edmund,  yielding,  with  once 
more  that  sense  of  impotence  which  makes  tlie  heart 
sick.  WJiat  could  he  do,  iudeetl?  Certainly  not 
lie«p  back  Roger's  fateil  feet  from  the  path  which  any 
opposition  would  make  him  only  the  more  determined 
to  tread.  No  man  can  save  his  brother.  To  have  to 
tnbmit  to  his  father's  intenn^tions  was  hard,  too. 

"Where  may  he  be  going?  What  does  he  want?" 
aflked  Mr.  Mitford.  "  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  be 's 
come  home  as  great  a  fool  aa  ever  ?  Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  —  Why,  what  was  that  about  women  ?  What 
did  yon  understand  by  that  ?  The  fellow 's  a  liar 
as  well  aa  a  fool,  if  it  was  n't  Elizalwth  Travers  he 
meant.  Right  sort  of  woman,  whoever  she  was ; 
betler  than  rank,  and  so  forth,  —  well !  s/(e's  nobody  ; 
but  she  "s  worth  a  score  of  the  fast  ones.  Is  n't  that 
tme?  What  do  you  mean,  confusing  my  mind  again, 
wbeo  what  he  has  said  is  as  clear  as  daylight?  I  tell 
joa,  Ned,  if  he  "s  deceiving  me  again  "  — 

**  I  never  said  he  was  deceiving  you.  I  am  not  my 
brother's  keeper.  1  can't  give  you  any  account  of 
Biiger." 

"Vou  mean  yon  won't.  I  know,  honor  among 
thieves.  You  'd  rather  see  your  father's  licart  broken, 
Kul  ail  his  plans  put  out,  than  split  upon  your  brother. 
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Tbat  's  your  code,  oever  mind  wliat  l)ec:omes  of  me. 
Your  father  'a  nobody,  and  his  interests  are  Qotbing : 
but  stand  togetliur  like  a  baud  of  conspirators,  and 
keep  him  in  the  dark.  Keep  him  in  the  dark !  — 
that  'b  what  you  tbiuk  iionor.  It 's  uot  the  first  tJiae 
I  've  found  it  out." 

"  Father,  I  don't  tkink  you  have  any  rigJit  to  qnes- 
tion  me  so.  I  should  not  betray  my  brother  if  I 
could  ;  but  as  it  happens,  I  can't,  even  if  I  wished, 
foi'  I  know  nothing.  W's  have  not  been  very  touch 
toj^ther  even  in  an  outside  way,  and  if  you  think  he 
opens  hia  heart  to  me  "  — 

"  To  whom  does  he  open  his  heart,  then  ?  "  died 
the  Squire.     "  f las  he  got  a  heart  to  open  ?     It  doefr  ■ 
n't  seem  so,  so  far  as  hia  family  ia  concerned.     Nw 
look  here,  Ked,  this  sort  of  thing  can't  go  on. 
must  make  up  hia  mind  one  way  or  the  other.     If  fas  * 
will  not  take  my  way,  he  shall  not  take  my  prop- 
erty ;  that 's  as  clear  as  daylight.     If  he 's  meditating 
any  disgrace  to  his  family,  it  shall  never  be  done  i 
this  bouse,  I  can  answer  for  that.     Yon  'd  better  t 
Jum  ;  you  shall  have  it,  not  he." 

"  I,  sir  1  "  cried  Edmund,  springing  from  his  chair.^ 

*'  No  heroics,  for  I  sha'n't  believe  them.  Mclcotnbe 
is  mine,  to  dispose  of  it  as  I  please.  Unless  Roger 
docs  as  I  wish,  he  sha'n't  have  it,  not  a  stpiiu'e  foot  of 
it.  You  shall  have  it ;  I  've  said  so  before.  Yoo 
thiidc  I  'm  joking,  perhaps?  I  never  joke  on  suiJi 
sabjects ;  you  sliull  have  it.  There !  iny  mind  is 
made  up,  and  there  's  not  another  word  to  say." 

"Stop  a  moment,  father,"  exclaimed  Edmund. 
"Nothing  in  this  worlil,  neither  your  vrill,  nor  the 
law,  nor  any  motive  in  exii^tenoe,  would  make  me  take 
my  brother's  place.  I  don't  joke  any  more  Lhaa  yon 
do,  once  for  all." 
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'Ball  I"  aaid  the  Squire;  "wait  till  yon 're  trieJ. 
nr  brother's  jilace  '.  It  is  nobody's  plac^  ;  it  'a  my 
«c  tt)  the  last  tnoment  I  citn  hold  it,  and  theu  it 
es  to  whoever  I  chcjae.  Hold  your  tongue,  Ned. 
Ill  now  yon  can  go  and  look  after  your  brother, 
iku  care  <if  him,  pretty  iunocuut :  don't  let  him  fall 
ito  bad  hauds.  You  '11  take  greater  care  of  him  Ihan 
vcr,  now  vuu  know  what '11  happen  if  you  dou't  auc- 
sd." 

He  went  off,  with  a  laugh  that  rang  through  the 
tramping  along  the  coi-ridor  with  his  quick  foot- 
ip,  which  was  not  heavy  for  so  large  a  man.  yet 
ibrated  through  the  house,  finding  out  somehow 
very  plank  that  sounded  and  every  joint  that  creaked, 
8  no  other  step  did.  When  that  hasty  progress  had 
oncludeil  with  the  swing  of  the  library  door,  another 
loor  opened  softly,  and  Nina  stole  in. 

**  Oh,  is  papa  angry  ?     Oh,  Edmund,  is  it  about 
ne?" 
"  Nina,  you  have  been  listening  again  ?  " 
**  No.  indeed  ;  oh,  no ;  besides,  I  could  not  hear  a 
nngle  vrord  ;  everything  was  quiet,  as  if  you  had  been 
best  of  friends.     It  is  only  his  step  Uke  that,  and 
then  he  slammed  the  library  door." 

"  The  library  door  always  makes  a  noise ;  no  one 
as  aogry ;  there  was  not  a  word  said  about  you.  Be 
ktiafied.  Nina  ;  I  '11  come  and  talk  to  you  afterwards. 
'ro  going  out  a  little  now.' 

"  Are   you  going  after  Roger,  Edmund  ?    for  I  'm 
ire  be  's  gi>ne  to  the  West  Lodge." 
*•  What   do    yon   know   about  the   West   Lodge  ? 
What  nonsense  you  talk.  Nina  I     What  should  Roger 
do  there ''     He  haa  gone  to  smoke  his  cigar." 

I  know  very  well,"  said  the  girl, "  he  had  do  cigar. 
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He  came  round  to  the  hall  to  get  a  hat,  and  then  he 
weut  off.  Oil  '■  1  know  quite  well  what  it  means  when 
people  walk  in  that  way." 

"  In  what  way  V  " 

"  I  am  not  veiy  good  at  explaining  :  going  straight 
on,  witli  their  heads  bent,  as  if  they  did  not  want  to 
look  where  they  were  going,  because  they  knev  so 
well.     Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't  know?  " 

Edmund,  alas,  knew  very  well  what  she  meant 
He  flung  himself  back  into  a  chair  with  that  sense  of 
deapaii'ing  which  had  seized  him  so  strongly  on  Tfr 
rious  occasions  already.  What  could  he  do  to  stop 
those  steps  of  fate  ? 


ANOTHER  TWH-IGItT. 

&OGER  vrcnt  oat  into  the  twiligbt  witliout  seeing  any- 
thiug.  with  his  head  bent,  taking  loug  ateps  straight 
forward,  as  his  sister  had  saitl.  While  he  had  been 
Inuaing  the  fire  had  burned.  All  the  way  down  in  the 
Bileoee  of  the  noisy  train,  all  through  the  dinner  hour 
with  its  needful  ceremonials,  the  thoughts  so  loug 
npr«ssed  had  been  flowing  on  and  on  in  full  sirreaiti, 
until  his  heart  was  full  and  could  no  longer  contain 
it§eif.  He  had  relieved  biniself  a  little  by  these  enig- 
matical speeches  about  women.  "  A  woman  of  tlie 
old  type,  like  ray  mother,  sweet  and  womanly  and 
fend  of  home,  and  satisfietl  ti>  he  happy  there  —  who- 
ever she  might  be — would  be  Iwtter  " —  It  was  a 
blief  to  say  this :  it  was  the  lost  development  of  the 
loiight  which  had  given  him  so  much  comfort,  per- 
fcpa  the  first  thought  whieh  had  given  him  any  com- 
•rt  at  all  in  the  whole  matter.  Instead  of  a  fast 
Oman,  or  a  horsey  woman,  or  a  woman  given  up  to 
f UD "  and  sport,  to  find  one  who  was  all  a  woman, 
ke  flower  of  life,  tlie  sweet,  the  gentle,  and  the  true. 
:0  one  could  deny  that ;  it  was  clear  as  daylight.  It 
kight  be  a  good  thing,  if  you  so  chanced  it,  tii  find 
ucli  a  woman  iu  your  own  cinss,  —  one  that  knew  all 
he  little  punL'tilios,  how  to  i-eceive  your  guests,  and 
St  lit  the  head  of  your  table,  and  all  that.  Yes,  it 
'  [bt  be  a  good  thing :   one  who  bad   coanectioEW 
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sometliiiig  like  your  omi,  though  everj-body  say 
wife's  relations  are  a   bore.     That  might  be  i 
VHutage,  if  it  so  happened.     But  otherwise,  iante 
one  of  the  society  women,  those  creatures  who  t 
for  Qothing  but  amusement,  how  much  better  to  h 
a  fresh  aud  uncontaminated  being,  vigorous  and  pure 
as   nature  could   make    her,  knowing   no   harm  nor 
tliinking  any  I     A  wife  like  that  brought  new  blood 
aud  new  possibilities  to  a  house.     It  was  a  thing  that 
ought  to  he  done,  for  mere  policy,  from  time  to  time. 
True,  there  might  l>e  drawbacks,  — drawbacks 
were   very  evident  on  the  face  of  them  :   the 
aud  mother,  for  example,  who  would  turn  everjQ 
upside  down.    That  could  never  be  a  pleasant  thou^ 
but  it  was  better  than  a  baud  of  fast  girls  and  don] 
f  ul  men  who  would  convert  one 's  bouse  into  a  b 
garden.     People  put  up  witli  these  last  because  t 
offenders  bad  good  uame^,  because  tbey  wei-e  in  " 
ciety,"   though    Heaven   knows   their  manners 
often   bad   enough,  —  worse   than   the   Fords. 
Fords  —  well,  no  doubt  that  woidd  be  a'bitter  pill! 
But  at  least  it  was  a  thing  which  nobody  would  have 
any  business  with,  —  a  skeleton  which  could  be  coii>.__ 
fortably  disposed  of  in  the  cupboard  at  borne. 
t«r  that  a  thousand  times  than  the  other.    He  repi 
this  to  himself  again  and  again,  or  rather  it  toi 
over  and  over  in  his  inind,  giving  him  the  most  c 
ous  justification  in  ever_}'thing  be  was  doing.     il«  h 
struggled  before  as  against  a  thing  tliat  had  t 
oune,  but  now  he  had  found  one ;  now  it  seemed  I 
him  of  two  ]>ost>ib  ill  ties  the  better  one,  —  far  bed 
for  himself,  for  the  ntce,  and  the  name. 

The   spring   night   was   very  sweet.      There   ' 
great  bushes  of  hawthorn  here  and  there,  glei 
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wUtely  thioogh  the  faint  half  light,  filling  the  air 
with  their  fragrance.  He  wandered  from  point  to 
point,  half  guided  by  those  trees,  taking  much  the 
ume  coarse  that  Stephen  had  done.  It  was  a  fort- 
night later,  and  the  moon,  which  had  been  then 
yoimg,  was  now  on  the  wane  and  ros6  late.  That  was 
one  element  of  enchantment  withdrawn ;  and  Roger, 
though  much  more  apt  to  regard  things  poetically 
than  his  brother,  was  not  doing  so  to-night.  He  did 
not  think  of  the  sweetness  of  the  evening,  scarcely 
e^n  of  her  sweetness  who  was  drawing  him  towards 
the  place  where  she  was.  It  was,  he  would  have  said, 
the  serious,  the  practical  part  of  the  question  that  oo- 
eupied  him  now.  He  had  not  any  love  meeting  to 
look  forward  to,  as  Stephen  had ;  no  feeling  of  tri^ 
nmph,  no  excitement  of  the  senses,  was  in  him.  He 
was  going  over  the  matter,  as  he  thought,  coolly,  bal- 
ancing the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  for  the 
&^ttime  seeing  all  that  was  to  be  said. on  the  favora- 
Ue  side.  He  was  hardly  aware,  even,  that  all  this 
time  he  was  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  Lily.  He 
^  Dot  had  any  thought,  when  he  set  out,  of  seeing 
W  that  night. 

When  he  saw  something  moving  among  the  trees, 
not  far  from  the  West  Lodge,  Roger  was  startled,  al- 
most alaoned.  He  went  towards  the  thing  by  in- 
stinct, saying  to  himself,  however,  that  it  must  be  one 
rf  the  servants,  or  perhaps  some  passing  villager,  not 
aware  that  this  was  not  the  permitted  way.  He  was 
ui  the  clothes  he  had  worn  at  dinner,  and,  like  Ste- 
phen, the  whiteness  of  his  linen  was  like  a  moving 
speck  in  the  dark.  He  went  on,  quickening  his  pace, 
he  hardly  knew  why ;  going  up  to  the  spot  where 
somebody  must  be,  partly  with  the  instinct  of  pro- 
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priotoiship  to  warn  off  an  intruder,  partly  with  a  leas 
defiiiLHt  fueling.  Something  indistinct  seiiaratetl  itstlf 
from  the  trees,  as  he  went  on,  and  turned  towards 
hiiu.  There  was  a  little  cry,  a  tremulous  Oh  !  and  a 
sound  like  tlie  flutter  of  a  bird  —  and  was  it  Lily, 
with  a  ijiiick  uioveiiieut,  who  came  to  meet  hini,  as  if 
slie  had  expected  hiui,  as  if  she  would  have  run  t« 
him?  He  asked,  with  a  sudden  leap  of  his  heart, 
"AVho  is  it?  who  is  it?  —  Lily?"  —  making  a  rapid 
step  forward,  so  rapid  that  she  was  almost  in  his 
arms.  Then  there  was  a  quick  recoil,  a  cry  almost 
wild,  with  a  sharp  note  of  wonder  in  it,  —  "Mr. 
Roger!"  —  and  he  saw  that  it  was  Lily,  but  Lily 
drawing  batk,  startled  and  frightened  ;  not  ready,  as 
he  had  thought,  for  one  moment  of  surprise,  to  fling 
hersL'lf  into  his  arms. 

"  Yes,  it  is  Roger,"  lie  said.     "  Yon  thought  it  was 
—  siimc  one  else?" 
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"  foil    suit  the  soft   darkness  of  the  evening,   Lily. 
~t  is  like  poetry,  and  so  are  you." 

"  I  am  only  a  pix>r  girl,  Mr.  Roger,"  said  Lily.  It 
ros  not  a  sjieei.'h  suuh  as  she  was  usually  disposed  to 
make.  She  oould  not  t*ll,  indeed,  by  what  impulse  it 
eamu  from  her.  There  was  a.  little  vexation  in  it,  for 
ah«  could  not  help  thinking,  with  a  faint  pang,  that 
&t«?pbeR  had  never  said  anything  to  her  so  pretty  as 
this,  but  then  Htepheu  laughed  at  poetry:  be  was 
jperior  to  it. 
•*  Poor  or  rich  makes  little  difference  that  I  know 
of,"  said  Roger,  who  also  had  struck  a  quite  unusual 
Vtiin.  "  A  true  woman  is  always  in  her  fit  plate." 
**  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  so,  Mi-.  Roger,"  ex- 
claimed Lily,  rousing  up  to  the  occasion,  "  for  there 
:  some  people  who  don^t  think  so  well  of  us  as 
that :  they  scold  poor  mother  for  nie,  as  if  I  were  not 
fit  for  my  own  home." 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended.  Lily :  hut  no  one 
sux  help  seeing  that  tlie  keeper's  lodge  is  not  the  sort 
rf  place  from  which  one  would  expect  you  to  come." 

"  It  is  my  home,  though,"  said  the  girl ;  and  she 
tdiled  tremulously,  "  Do  you  think,  if  I  were  in  the 
Minition  of  a  lady,  I  would  n't,  I  should  n't  —  shame 
2  that  put  me  there  "  — 
"Shame!"  Roger  cried,  with  indignation.  It  all 
W«me<)  to  him  very  strange,  as  if  he  had  walked  into 
I  fairy  place  where  there  were  no  disguises,  aud 
BHrried  his  breast  uncovered,  so  that  the  throbbiiiga 
ilDi^ht  be  seen,  "I  cannot  imagine  any  place."  lie 
Bilded  gravely,  "  so  beautiful  or  so  refineil  that  jou 
Wonid  not  be  in  your  place  there." 

Even  in  the  uncertainty  of  twilight  Roger  saw  the 
blnsh  of  delight  that  covered  the  girl's  face  ;  but  he 
did  Dot  know  that  it  was  not  for  him. 
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"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  *'  perhaps  I  '11  never  be  any- 
thing but  what  I  am  :  but  if  I  should  ever  be  differ- 
ent, 1  aiu  glad  to  know  that  you  don't  think  I*d  bring 
my  —  f  riuuds  to  shame." 

"Hush!  hush!"  he  said,  "that  can  never  have' 
anything  to  do  with  you." 

Lily  Iiad  gone  od  towards  the  lodge,  and  Rt^er 
walked  by  her  in  a  curious  fascination,  like  that  of  a 
dream.  He  had  never  expected  nor  planned  to  have 
this  interview.  He  was  not  even  prepared  for  any- 
thing it  iiiiglit  lead  to.  He  bad  never  talked  to  her 
before  in  the  freedom  of  complete  solitude,  with  no 
one  near  them  to  interrupt.  If  be  had  ever  seen 
her  alone,  it  liad  been  but  for  a  few  minutes,  with 
Mrs.  Ford  always  ready  to  come  in.  But  the  effect 
of  finding  biniHelf  thus  with  her  bewildered  rather 
than  euL-ouraged  him.  .  He  had  let  the  first  overflow- 
ings of  his  heart  have  vent,  which  might  be  mere 
;>iiin(nt,  and   no  more.     But  hi'i 
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)y  don't  like  me  for  that;  and  tJaey  'r&  so  dififerent, 
don't  cHre  Cor  them." 

"  I'ou  can  have  nothing  in  common  witJi  them," 
I  sail!. 

"  No,"  assented  Lily.     "  1  should  like  to  be  wiih 
e  ladies  and  gentlemen :  but  they  would  have  noth- 
g  to  say  to  me." 
"  Vou  are  mistaken,  Lily.     That  ia  not  the  case, 

leaet  so  far  as  —  some  are  conwsrned.     Women, 

>ople  say,  are  jealous.     But  on  the  other  hand  "  — 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Roger,"  said    Lily,    "  1  know  there 

•e  gentlemen  who    are    pleased    to    come    and  talk. 

thiuk  it  amusing  to  see  me  in  my  father's  cut- 

h^e.    But  I  hope  you  don't  suppose  that's  what  I 

tane  for.     1  think  more  of  myself  than  that." 

I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  cried,  "  with  all  my 
Wrt  I  hope  you  don't  imagine  I  could  ever  mean 
—  Lily,  you  don't  know  witli  what  reverence  I  tlunk 
vi  yoo.  I  have  been  amimg  women  who  are  not  fit 
loUeyonr  shoes;  and  to  think  of  yon  h.oa  kept  me 
fa«m  despising  my  fellow-oreatures  and  growing  bitter 
*"■!  hard.  Yoa  don't  know  what  it  does  for  a  man 
'"Kiuember  a  girl  so  spotless  and  sweet  as  you." 

Lily  was  fiightened  by  the  meaning  of  his  voice, 
^  earnestness  with  which  he  spoke,  and  the  fine 
•"Hi",  finer  than  anything  that  hail  ever  been  said 
*"  tfr  before.  And  she  reflected  that  to  have  two 
'"Whera  making  love  to  her  would  be  very  stT'aujie, 
Mat  it  would  scarcely  be  right.  She  hasteued  her 
"fpa  a  little  over  the  soft  unduLitions  of  the  tnrf. 

"Von  are  too  kind,  Mr,  Roger,"  she  sai<l.  "  If 
J«t  knew  me  better,  you  would  not  perhaps  think  so 
*^  of  me.  I  am  well  enough,  but  I  am  not  so 
liqdiMtbat." 
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"  It  is  not  a  question  of  thinking  well  or  ill,"  ex- 
clainicj  lioger,  with  the  sti-ange  seosatioD  going 
thi'oiigh  all  Lb  being  that  fiitehail  got  hold  of  him; 
tliut  the  current  against  which  he  had  been  strug- 
gling, eumetiniea  so  feebly^  bad  at  last  got  the  better 
of  liim,  had  swept  liim  off  hia  feet,  and  was  carry- 
ing him  away.  "  I  have  long  ceased  to  think  bo  far 
!is  you  are  concerned.  I  can  only  feel  that  you  have 
bc'Lii  a  new  life  to  me  aince  ever  I  first  saw  you.     1 


ha.ve  fought  against  it 
you  —  and  tiled  hard. 
thought  of  nic  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  air.  Roger, 
ing  on  faster ;  though 
stiinihling  as  she  went. 


- 1  will  not  conceal  that  from 
Lily,  X  wonder  if  you  ever 


she  said  tremulously,  walli- 
II  her  agitation  slie  kept 
*  We  all  thought  you  very 
kind.  It  has  been  very  goml  of  you,  coming  to  tlie 
lodge.  It  is  getting  late,  and  I  must  hurry  home. 
Perhaps  fatliiT  has  got  in  the  other  way." 
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telves,  Lily.  Be  selfish  for  a  moment,  if  you  can 
be  selfish.  Everything  will  come  right  afterwards 
for  the  others,  if  it  is  right  between  you  and  me." 

"  For  the  others  ? "  she  repeated,  faltering,  gaz- 
jng  at  him  with  large  and  tearful  eyes  through  the 
Idimness  of  the  night. 

"  Ves,  yea,"  he  cried  impatiently.  "You  are 
thinking  of  your  father  and  of  my  father.  All  that 
will  come  right.  Lily,  you  must  have  known :  I  have 
not  taken  yon  by  surprise.  Will  you?  will  you? 
My  Lily  I  Words  cannot  say  what  is  in  my  heait 
"  ryou," 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Roger,"  she  exclaimed,  again  putting  up 

r  hands  between  them,  "  don't,  please  don't  talk  sol 
I  mu.ttn't  listen  to  yon.  It  makes  me  feel  as  if  T 
were  —  not  a  proper  girl.  Mr.  Roger,  oh.  for  every- 
body's sake,  go  away,  go  away." 

"  For  everybody's  sake  ? "  he  swd,  the  moisture 
coming  to  his  eyes.  "  Is  that  vhat  they  have  put  into 
jour  dear  mind,  that  you  must  not  listen  to  tne,  for 
everybody '.1  sake?  But.  my  deai-est,  if  I  answer  for 
it  that  nobo<!y  shall  come  to  harm,  if  I  tell  you  that, 
il  shall  be  well?  Surely  you  may  trust  me  that 
lobody  shall  come  Ut  harm." 

She  made  no  reply,  but  hnrried  along,  stumbling 
brer  the  inequalities  in  her  path,  with  lier  head 
•verted  a  little  and  horror  in  her  heart.  "  Stephen  I 
Stephen  1  "  she  said  to  herself ;  but  she  dared  not 
utter  his  name.  What  would  Stephen  think  if  he 
keard  bis  brother  thus  offering  her  himself  and  uU 
]ie  had  ?  In  the  shock  of  fajieied  guilt,  Lily  could 
sot  realize  what  was  the  offer  that  was  being  maile. 
The  huir  of  Melcombe  and  nil  that  he  had  I  Her 
brain  was  not   even  touched  by  the  magnificence  of 
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the  coDqtiGst.  Perhaps-  she  had  not  yet  time  to  real- 
ize it,  8he  was  eager  for  the  shelter  of  the  cottage, 
eager  to  get  away  from  hiui,  tenified  to  betray  herself, 
still  more  terrified  lest  she  ahould  do  or  say  Bonie- 
thing  that  wwulil  make  Stephen  angry  :  his  brother, 
wliiuh  was  the  same  as  her  own  hrotiier,  —  somethiag 
too  horrible  to  think  of  1  He  went  on  s]>eaking,  she 
scarcely  heard  what,  as  he  hurried  on  beside  her; 
begging  her  to  pause,  to  think  ;  telling  her  be  would 
wait  for  his  answer,  that  he  saw  she  was  beside  her- 
self with  fear,  "But  why?  why?"  Roger  cried. 
"  My  sweet  Lily,  do  you  think  I  would  risk  your 
father's  Jiving?  Do  you  think  I  would  do  him  harm? 
If  my  father  even  should  stand  in  our  way,  do  you 
think  1  wouldn't  keep  him  from  suffering?  Hear 
luason,  dearest,  hear  reason ! "  He  was  out  of 
breath,  and  so  was  Lily.  She  only  cried,  "Oh.  Mr. 
Kugor  !  "  as  she  hastened  on. 
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Mn.  Ford  and  Rt^r  were  left  staodiog,  con- 
btntii^  one  another,  and  the  poxitioo  was  not  witb- 
ott  its  disagreeable  Bide.  Mrs.  Ford  looked  at 
Soger,  and  her  fingers  began  to  fumble  with  her 
ipniQ.  Fear  for  her  daughter,  uneasiness  in  the 
presence  of  her  master's  sod,  whom  she  was  so  un- 
nlling  to  offend,  took  all  assurance  from  her  tone. 
And  jet,  if  any  wrong  had  been  done  to  her  child 
— '*Mt.  R^^r,"  she  said,  trembling,  "you  have 
given  my  Lily  a  fright" 

"  It  appears  so.  Mrs.  Ford,  I  hope  you  will  stand 
my  friend  and  bring  her  to  hear  reason.  It  must  be 
Ford  and  my  father  she  is  thinking  of.  No  harm 
■hall  come  to  Ford.  I  have  asked  her  to  be  my 
wife." 

Mrs.  Ford  gave  a  sliriek  which  echoed  out  into 
the  gtiUDess  among  the  trees.  "  Oh  I  good  Lord  I 
—  Mr.  Boger  I  "  she  cried. 
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There  is  at  once  sometliing  very  eiciting  and 
strau^L']y  calming  in  having  at  last  carried  out  an 
intention  long  brooding  in  the  mind.  The  thrill  of 
the  real  and  actual  through  all  the  veins  is  sud- 
denly ni^t  and  hushed  in  the  awe  of  the  aceom- 
plisiied.  And  nil  the  hundred  questions  which  had 
been  distracting  the  spirit, — shail  I?  shall  I  not? 
shall  it  be  now?  soon?  a  lifetime  hence?  will  it  be 
for  good?  will  it  be  for  evil?  —  all  these  doubts,  un- 
certainties, perad  ventures,  cease  and  di.iajipear,  leav- 
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Far  more  than  in  ordinary  cases  was  this  the  case 
with  Roger.  The  laeltini;  of  modest  half-reluctance 
of  whi(;h  he  hati  dreamed  ;  the  shy,  sweet  wonder  of 
the  girl  to  whom  be  was  opening  (^how  could  he  help 
knowing  that?)  gates  an  of  heaven;  the  pause  of 
deliL-ate  hesitation,  duubt,  alarm,  all  of  which  his 
love  would  have  so  amply  cleared  away.  —  these  were 
Dot  what  he  had  encountered.  His  suit  had  been 
received  with  an  appearance  of  terror  very  different 
from  that  veiled  and  tremulous  happiness  which  he 
bad  imagined  to  himself.  Slie  had  been  not  shy,  not 
trembling  only,  but  afraid,  in  a  panic  of  real  terror, 
kiixions  to  escape  from  him  ;  too  much  terrified  to 
Iiear  what  he  had  to  say.  To  be  sure,  he  felt  him- 
self able  to  account  for  this,  in  a  way  which  exalted 
and  ennobled  Lily,  since  it  was  her  utter  unselfish- 
luas.  her  preference  of  her  father's  interests  and  of 
liis,  Roger's  interests,  to  her  own.  her  determination 
to  allow  no  quarrel  on  her  account,  no  family  break- 
op.  no  endangernient  of  others,  which  had  made  her 
receive  him  so  strangely-  But  yet  it  had  been  a  dis- 
appointmeut.  Ho  had  not,  indeed,  allowed  his  im- 
agination to  dwell  on  that  scene  ;  other  questions,  far 
more  dark  and  tragic,  bad  kept  him  from  such  lover's 
dreams ;  but  yet  by  turns,  in  the  pauses  of  his  anx- 
ious thoughts,  there  had  gleamed  upon  him  a  sudden 
pictnre  of  how  that  gentle  heart  would  understand 
his,  of  the  struggle  in  Lily's  transparent  countenance, 
the  spring  of  delight,  the  pause  of  soft  alarm.  He 
bad  seeu  these  things  by  a  side  glance.  But  the 
picture  had  not  been  realized. 

This  was  the  first  sensation.  Then  followed  others 
more  personal.  He  ha*l  done  this  thing  over  which 
ho  had  he^tated  for  months,  which  he  had  recognized 
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■8  a  revolution  in  hia  life,  full  of  terrible,  perhapt 
tragical,  oonaeqneiices,  lie  had  foresBen  all  theMt, 
both  great  and  little,  from  liis  own  baaishuieut  frum 
hia  father's  house  ^wliich  did  not  seem  a  very  real 
danger)  to  tlie  more  horrible  certainty  of  the  close 
ties  which  would  bu  eatablished  between  him  and  llir 
Fords,  the  place  tliey  would  have  a  right  to  in  bis 
household,  tlie  gamekeeper  fatlier,  the  homely  druilge 
of  a  woman,  who  would  be  brought  so  near  htm.  All 
this  he  put  behind  his  back  now  with  disdain.  What  , 
he  had  done  he  had  done,  and  nothing  could  i 
He  raised  his  hand  uncom^cioualy  aa  be  huiried  i 
the  park,  waving  all  these  spectres  away.  He  h 
cepted  thum,  and  their  power  was  gone.  He  U 
of  them  no  more. 

A  kiuil  of  exaltation  csune  into  his  mind  as  he  « 
home.  To  have  done  it  after  all  was  much,  to  I 
got  out  of  the  region  of  conflict  and  doubt.  Str 
to  think  that  he  had  been  wasting  his  stren] 
futile  coiifltcts  only  this  morning ;  that  yeate 
had  l:>ecn  struggling  in  those  nets  of  eocie^  ^ 
lie  loathed,  and  had  almost  believed  of  himself  t 
never  would  have  dont;  this  thing,  which 
as  certain  he  must  have  done  as  if  it  had  been  plan] 
amid  all  the  counsels  of  the  spheres.  And  who  » 
say  it  had  not  )>een  &o  planned?  When  the  j 
erise&  of  our  life  arrive,  wc  are  seldom  unwiUiuM 
recognize  that  there  is  something  providentiid  lo  C 
way  they  come  about ;  or  at  least,  if  wo  ar«  very  I 
vanced  and  superior,  to  smile  upon  the  weaker  sm 
imagination  which  seems  to  have  some  fanciful  ja 
fioation  for  thinking  that  Heaven  itself  might  I 
taken  tliat  trouble.  For  how  can  there  be  a  ( 
thing  than  the  bringing  together  of  two  huioao  g 
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tares,  from  whom  a  greater  and  a  greater  life  may 
qning,  until  the  race  touches  again  the  spheres? 
Marriages,  the  simple  say,  are  made  in  heaven.  They 
aie  fit  things  to  be  made  in  heaven :  not  the  marriages 
**  arranged  "  in  society,  with  so  much  blood  and  beauty 
on  the  one  side,  and  so  much  money  on  the  other,  or 
between  two  great  estates  which  would  naturally  come 
together,  or  for  any  other  horrible  devil's  reason,  not 
Heaven's ;  but  between  two  genuine  human  creatures, 
man  and  maid,  between  the  primeval  Two,  the  pair 
on  whom  all  life  is  founded  and  all  society.  Roger 
was  not,  perhaps,  a  man  of  poetical  thought  in  gen- 
eral, but  the  mind  which  usually  thinks  in  prose  will 
sometimes  strike  a  higher  note  of  poetry  in  excep- 
tional elevation  and  excitement  than  the  more  poet- 
ically disposed.  Then  he  thought  of  the  fast  women, 
the  girls  like  Geraldine  and  Amy,  and  of  the  contrast 
between  the  noisy  racket  of  that  unlovely  life  and  the 
beaotiful  tranquil  existence  of  the  true  woman,  work- 
ing all  day  under  a  humble,  quiet  roof,  walking  in  her 
sweetness  among  all  other  sweet  and  tender  influences 
in  the  soft  May  evening,  amid  the  dews  and  baliuy 
odors  of  the  park.  How  different,  he  thought  with  a 
certain  glorying  in  his  own  apparent  unsuccess  (which 
he  did  not  believe,  would  not  believe,  was  real),  how 
still  more  different  would  have  been  the  reception  of 
his  rait  in  that  other  world,  the  great  world,  where  he 
was  known  as  an  excellent  partly  the  heir  to  a  good 
estate  I  There  would  have  been  no  hesitation  about 
the  girl  he  had  chosen ;  the  parents  would  have  ac- 
cepted him  with  open  arms.  Lily's  panic  was  sweet 
in  comparison,  —  how  sweet  I  To  her  it  was  the  ob- 
stacle that  he  should  be  the  heir  of  Melcombe.  How 
different !  This  thought  carried  his  soul  away,  float- 
ing upon  waves  of  immeasurable  content. 
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He  had  reached  the  bouae  before  lie  waa  aware,  going 
quickly  in  the  abstvactioD  of  his  luiud.     It  stood  sulii) 
in  the  summer  dark,  a  big  shadow  softly  rounded  off 
by  the  sunouiiding  tieea ;  the  great  e«dar  on  the  lawa 
like  a  tower,  more  subistatitial  eveu  in  its  blackness  of 
sliiiduw  thau    the    huiiiau    house  with  its   fljc-kent  o[ 
light  at  the  windows.      He  eame  to  it  u]>oa  the  garden 
aide,  where  were  the  long  row  of  projueting  windows. 
In  Nina's,  which   formed   one  of   the  di-awiiig-ruom 
bays,  there  was  a  light,  and  he  saw  her  little  faue  ap- 
pear, suddenly  pressed  against  tlie  glass,  peering  oat 
at  the  sound  of  his  footstep  on  the  gi-avel.     A  man 
enljdued  light,  that  of  his  father's  sliaded  lamp,  shone 
from  the  correspuiiiling  window  of  the  library.     Did 
his  father  rise  too  at  the  sound  of  his  st^^p,  or  wiu 
it  only  bis  iiu^natioQ  that  suggested  a  stir  within? 
He  had  passed  these  lights,  and  was  making  his  « 
round  to  the  door  whio'h  he  could  see  was  open,  b 
ing  the  colored  lamp  in  the  hall  and  a  glow  of  t 
gated  light  upon    the    blaek  oak   carvings,  ^ 
heard  himself  sharply  called  from  a  little  distance  fc 
yond.    It  was  the  Squire's  voice.     Itoger  feJt  in  *  D 
ment  that  all  that  had  gone  before  was  as  child's  p~ 
and  that  now  the  gi-eat  crisis  of   hia  life  had  < 
He  went  forward  slowly,  and  I  will  not  say  t 
heart  did  not  bent  louder.     He  was  a  man  fullyl 
tured,  not  one  to  tremble  before  a  father;  and  J 
there  went  through  him  a  thrill  of   something  T 
alarm,  —  a  thrill  which  did  not  mean  fear,  nor  I 
disposition  to  yield  to  his  father  the  arbitration  fl 
late,  yet  whicJi  was  a  summoning  of  all  bia  catirf 
to  meet  a  danger  which  he  ha<l  foreseen  without  e 
expecting  it,  and  which  f.ir  sooner  than  he  had  i 
posed  was  to  settle  and  decide  the  future  tenor  of  | 
Ufe. 
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''Soger,  is  it  you?  I  might  have  known.  What 
do  you  mean,  bursting  in  at  the  windows  and  scar- 
ing poor  little  Nina  ?  Nobody  shall  do  that  in  my 
IkNise." 

"Has  Nina  said  so?"  asked  Roger  sharply.  "I 
came  in  at  no  window,  sir.  When  you  called  me  I 
was  making  my  way  to  the  door.'* 

The  Squire  paused,  and  looked  at  his  son  as  a  bull 
might  look,  with  his  head  down  before  charging.  ^^  It 
does  n't  matter,"  he  said,  "  door  or  window.  Where 
haye  you  been,  sir?  —  that's  the  question.  Only  a 
few  hours  at  home,  and  here  's  somebody  who  must 
receive  a  visit,  who  can't  be  put  off,  —  the  first  night  I 
Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  Where  have  I  been  ?  Surely  I  am  not  a  child, 
nr,  to  be  questioned  in  that  way  "  — 

"  No,  you  're  not  a  child,  more  's  the  pity.  A  child 
can  do  no  harm  but  to  himself.  You  —  can  disgrace 
yonr  family  and  everybody  belonging  to  you.  Where 
have  yott  been,  sir,  to-night?  " 

"  I  have  been,"  said  Roger,  with  a  strong  effort  at 
self-control,  "  in  the  park.  When  you  think  of  it, 
foa  will  see  that  a  man  of  my  age  cannot  be  asked 
such  questions.  Let  the  night  pass,  father.  If  you 
luive  anything  to  ask  that  I  can  answer,  let  it  be  to- 
morrow." 

**  It  shall  be  to-night !  "  cried  the  Squire,  with  foam 
flying  from  his  lips.  "  And  you  shall  answer  what 
qnestions  I  choose  to  ask,  or  else  I  will  know  the 
reason  why.  In  the  park  ?  I  know  where  you  have 
Wn,  you  poor  fool.  You  have  been  at  the  West 
Lodge!" 

**  W^ell,  sir :  and  what  then  ? "  said  Roger,  the 
Uood  ooorsing  back  upon  his  heart,  all  his  forces 
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rnllyiiig  to  meet  the  attack.  It  sabdned  hifl  excite- 
iiiuiit  anil  inaile  him  calm.  He  stood  firmly  looliing 
ill  lus  father's  faee,  which  he  could  scarcely  see,  ex- 
cept tlint  it  wafi  infuriated  and  red.  And  there  was  a 
moment  of  silence,  —  dead  silence,  —  into  which  the 
stirrings  of  tlie  night  outside  and  the  movenients  of 
the  lirxise  came  strangely. 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Mitford  was  apeechless  with 
rage  and  consternation.  Then  he  turned  and  walked 
qtiiokly  into  the  house,  waving  to  his  son  to  follow 
him.     "  We  can't  talk  here.     Come  into  my  room." 

The  library  was  a  large  I'oom  lined  with  books,  s 
misi'cllaneoiis  collection,  abundant  but  not  valuable, 
ill  <lin^y  old  bindings,  which  made  the  walls  dark. 
One  lamp,  and  that  a  shaded  one,  stood  in  a  corner 
on  the  table  where  Mr.  Mitford  read  hh  newspapers. 
Thiii  was  the  only  light  visible.  The  Squire  went  up 
it,  and  threw  himself  into  his  arm-chair.     Boger 
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**  NoDe  of  your  smiiing  I  "  cried  the  Squire.  "  It  'a 
10  Biniling  mutter,  I  uau  tell  you.  What 's  tliu  rea- 
ou  ?  Cunfound  you,  sir."  tXL-laimeil  the  aiigrv  fiUher, 
be  foMii  Byiag  from  his  lips  again,  *'  do  you  riiiok  I 
lon't  know  what  it  is  ?  A  dressed-iip,  mincing  milli- 
ler's  girl  —  a  doll  with  a  pmtty  fa*.-*  —  a  —  a  crea- 
've  seen  her.  sir,  —  I  'vc  seen  her.  Ford's 
tuigliter,  —  the  keeper !  That 's  what  takes  yon 
night  (rom  home.  And  you  come  baeb  from 
m  oompany  like  that  to  your  sister's  —  and  look  me 
I  the  fat-o  "  — 

'*  I    hope."  said    Roger,  pale    and    tremhliog    with 
ission,  "  I  can  look  auy  man  in  the  face.     .\nd  as 
lor  my  sisters,  any  one  of  them,  if  they  were  half  as 
good  as  she  of  whom  yoii  speak "'  — 

The  Squire  was  purple :  it  was  not  much  wonder, 
perbape.  Anil  he  knew  thiit  was  a  bad  thing  for  a 
of  a  full  habit,  like  himself,  aud  with  one  big 
word  to  relieve  his  mind  he  forced  himself  into  a  sort 
flf  calmness,  resuming  his  seat  from  which  he  htid 
atnried.  L<ising  one's  temper  does  nobody  any  giwd. 
He  puffed  forth  a  hot  blast  of  angrj-  bi-eath,  which  re- 
lieved him,  and  then  he  assumed  what  was  intended 
for  a  palixhfxl  air  of  composure. 

"  Good  I  I  see  you  have  made  np  your  mind. 
tlay  1  Hsk  what  oourse  you  intend  to  adopt  tn  Tet!|>eRt 
to  this  paragon  ?  I  suppose  you  've  settled  that 
tooV  " 

"  Sir,"  B.iid  Roger,  "  when  a  man  loves  a  woman, 
id  abe  is  free  to  marry  liini,  there  can  be  but  one 
tame  to  adopt,  so  far  as  I  am  aware." 
*'  Oh  I  so  that  is  it :  '  there  can  be  but  one  eourse '  I  " 
peated  the  Squire,  with  that  highly  offensive  attempt 
I  mimio  his  son's  tone  wbioli  was  habitual  to  bim. 
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Then  thundering,  "  You  mean  to  marry  the  baggie, 
sir,  and  bring   her   to  this  houae,  to  your  motWa 

"  She  was  my  mother's  favorite ;  she  has  been 
trained  u}>on  my  mother's  plan,"  said  Boger,  with 
wliite  lijis. 

"Your  mother's  favorite  —  for  a  waiting-maid  I 
Trained  upon  your  mother's  plan  —  to  cut  out  aprcos 
and  sew  them !  Is  that  what  you  want  her  for  ?  But 
let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  girl  shall  never  sit  in  your 
motlier'a  ])lace,  —  never,  if  there  was  not  a  woman 
but  herself  in  the  world ;  never,  if  —  AVhat  is  the 
use  of  wafiting  words  ?  If  you  mean  to  make  such  a 
disgraceful  mutch,  you  had  better  count  the  coat  tint, 
whicli  is —  Meicombe  in  the  first  place,  and  your  Bn|K 
posed  jKisition  here.  The  land  shall  go  to  your 
brotliur;  I  withdraw  your  allowance.  Liove  is  a  fine 
tbiug,  is  n't  it  ?  Go  and  live  upon  it,  and  see  how 
1  like  it  tlu-n  " 
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He  wonld  not  throw  a-way  his  living  and  bis 
1  the  world  for  aay  WDinan.  Look  here  I  either 
fou  give  up  this  business  at  onue,  this  very  night  (I  'II 
wtuk  the  whole  brood  away  to-iuon-ow,  out  of  your 
toad),  and  settle  down  and  marry  as  you  ought,  and 
Jo  your  duty  by  your  fsiuiily,  or  —  good-bj  I  "  criL-d 
'  s  Squire,  angrily,  kissing  the  tips  of  his  fingers. — 
"good-byt  Take  your  own  way;  it's  to  be  hoped 
foti  '11  find  it  a  wise  one.  As  for  me,  I  Ve  nothing 
■lore  to  say." 

**  Father."  exclaimed  Roger  again.  The  shoek,  for 
t  was  B  shock,  ealined  him  onw  more.  Thei-e  had 
3  very  cordial  relations  in  the  family,  perhaps, 
bnt  never  a  breach.  And  his  home  exercised  that 
^arra  over  him  which  an  ancestral  home  does  over 
Bost  Englishmen.  The  disinheritance  did  not  strike 
him  as  anything  real,  but  the  severance  had  a  horri- 
ble Bonnd  ;  it  daunted  him  in  spite  of  liimself. 

"  I  will  listen  to  no  appeal,"  said  the  S<]uire. 
"You  think  you  can  touch  my  heart  by  that  *  father ' 
of  yours.  Pshaw !  yon  're  not  a  baby ;  you  know 
Ivhst  you  're  about  as  well  as  I  do.  We  're  both  men, 
no  such  wonderful  difference.  I  '11  have  no  false  sen- 
tment.  Do  what  I  require,  or  if  you  take  your  own 
iray,  understand  that  Melcombe  will  never  he  yours. 
I  may  settle  some  trtfie  on  yon  for  charity,  bnt  Mel- 
Bombti  "  — 

"In  that  case,  sir,"  said  Roger,  slowly  and  stiffly, 
"words  are  useless,  as  yon  say.  I  can't  take  ynur 
•ray  in  what  'b  life  or  death  to  me.  Melcmnbe  —  i-an 
i —  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  so  far  as  I  am  cfm- 
Bemed.  It  is  yours  not  mine,  to  dispose  of.  Ami  as 
for  charity  "  —  His  hand  clenthed  u]ion  the  tiible, 
lihawing  all  the  veins ;  but  hia  face,  which  was  white 
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to  the  lips,  was  in  the  shadow,  out  of  whicb  hia  voice 
tame  tuneless  ami  hard,  with  pauses  to  moisten  his 
throat.  It  stopped  at  last  from  that  cause,  his  mouth 
being  pai'ched  with  agitation  and  passion,  on  the  word 
"  charity,"  which,  had  ho  retained  the  power  of  ex- 
pression, would  have  be«n  full  of  scorn  :  but  he  had 
lost  the  power. 

The  door  opened  behind  them  at  this  crisis,  and 
Edmund  came  into  the  room.  I^dmuad  had  been  un- 
easy all  the  evening,  but  his  mind  went  do  further 
than  uneasiness.  He  feared  vaguely  a  quarrel  be- 
tween his  fatlier  and  brother.  He  feared  that  Koger, 
in  his  excited  and  uncertain  state,  would  bear  no  in- 
terference, but  this  was  all.  Me  came  into  the  room 
anxious,  but  seareely  alarmed,  and  took  no  fright 
from  tlie  words  he  heard.  "  Charity,"  —  it  had  ended 
thus,  he  thoti}r|it,  amicably,  on  some  mild  matter  of 
LcnevoIenL'e  on  which  father  and  sou  were  agreeing. 
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Edmusd  and  Lis  father  stood  looking  at  each  other, 
■s  Roger's  steps  died  away.  They  listened  with  a 
curious  ananimity,  though  the  one  was  at  tlie  height 
of  unreasoning  auger,  and  the  other  anxious  and 
alarmed,  —  as  people  listen  to  steps  that  are  going 
away  forever.  There  seemed  some  spell  in  the  soujid. 
I  Mr.  Mitford  was  the  first  to  break  free  from  it.  He 
threw  himself  down  in  his  chair,  making  it  creak  and 
■wing.  "  Well  I '"  he  cried,  "  there  'a  heroics  !  And 
now  to  business.  You  were  surprised,  1  don't  doubt, 
at  what  I  said  just  now,  Ned.  You  thought  I  did  n't 
mean  it.  Yon  thought,  perhaps.  I  had  said  it  before. 
Thi're  yon  're  wrong.  If  I  said  it  before,  it  was  lint 
a  threat,  a  crack  of  the  whip,  don't  you  know,  over 
his  head.     I  am  In  serious  earnest  now." 

**  About  what,  sir  ?  "  asked  Edmund.  "  Pardon  me 
if  I  don't  understand." 

"  You  mean  you  won't  understand,"  retorted  the 
B4]nire,  who  spoke  with  a  pufi  of  angry  breath  be- 
tween each  phrase,  panting  with  anger.  "  It  ia  too 
bte  for  that  sort  of  thing  now.  You  had  better  give 
ine  j'oitr  attention  seriously,  without  any  quixotieal 
Donwnse.  I  don't  say  it  is  wrong  to  consider  your 
brother.  You  've  done  so  as  much  —  more  than  he 
or  any  one  hail  a  right  to  exi)eet ;  but  you  're  doing 
so  good,  and  that  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  can't  go  on 
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forever.     You   hatl    better   accept    the    position,  and 
tliiuk  a  little  of  yoiii-self  now." 

"  What  is  it,  father?  You  would  not,  I  am  sure, 
do  anything  liasty-  Roger 's  not  a  prudent  fellow,  aod 
be  hna  a  Iiut  temper.  If  he  has  done  or  said  anything 
tliat  offeiida  you,  it  was  inadvertence,  or  carelessness, 

"  I  Itnow  very  well  what  it  was,  without  any  of 
your  g'losses.  If  you  mean  to  say  that  it  was  not 
with  iiny  intention  of  being  cut  out  of  my  will  in  con- 
seqiienei',  I  grant  you  tbat.  Most  likely  he  does  not 
believe  I  shall  ever  be  aggravated  to  the  point  of  cut- 
ting him  out  of  my  will.  What  he  wants  is  his  own 
way  and  my  property  too.  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Mitford, 
with  a  snort  of  hot  breath,  "that  is  wliat  he  intends, — 
it 's  simple.  But  there  's  a  limit  to  that  as  to  every- 
tiling  cUe,  and  I  've  reached  that  limit.  I  've  been 
coming  to  it  for  some  time,  and  he's  clenched  it  to- 
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of  way,  I  know.  You  may  sink  into  a  comer  and 
do  iiutliiug  at  all,  —  that 's  likely  cnoiig:li,  —  but  you 
Won't  disgrace  your  family.  Try  aud  liu  eiouiething 
moie  thai]  negative,  now  you  're  at  die  liejid  of  It. 
You'rv  not  the  man  youi-  brother  ia,  though,  thank 
Heaven,  you're  not  the  fool  he  ia,  either.  Why.  if 
yuu  put  your  best  foot  foremost  —  there  is  no  telling 
—  \jixne  Travers  might  like  you  as  well  as  Koger. 
You  could  but  try." 

The  Squire  exhaled  a  part  of  liia  excitement  in  a 
barsh  laugh.  It  sounded  coarse  and  unfefliug,  but  in 
reality  it  was  neitlier.  It  H'as  anger,  pain,  emotion, 
the  lower  elements  heightened  by  Huinething  of  that 
irritation  of  natural  affection  which  makes  wrath  it- 
Belf  more  wrathful.  E<lmuii<l  did  not  do  jnstiie  to 
bis  father.  He  was  horrified  and  revolted  by  the  sup- 
posed jest,  aud  had  he  given  vent  to  his  feelings  he 
would  have  made  an  indiguaiit  and  angry  reply ;  but 
the  thought  that  he  was  Roger's  sole  helper  restrained 
him.  He  must  neither  quarrel  with  his  father,  nor 
even  refuse  these  propositions,  however  horrible  they 
were  to  him.  for  Roger's  sake. 

"  It  would  l>e  veiy  painful  to  me,"  he  said  gravely, 
**  to  he  put  in  my  brother's  place." 

"What,  with  Lizzie  Travers?"  cried  the  Si|nire. 
with  another  laugh.  "  Take  heart,  man.  Women, 
Bs  often  as  not.  prefer  domestic  fellows  like  you." 

Edmund  had  a  hard  struggle  with  himself.  He  had 
the  sensitiveness  of  a  man  whose  mind  wa^  touched 
with  the  preliminaries  of  love,  and  in  a  Bemi-revtr- 
ential  state  to  all  women ;  and  to  hear  one  name  thus 
tossed  about  was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear. 
But  there  waa  a  great  deal  at  stake,  and  he  mastered 
btsuelf. 
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"  Yon  iiiiglit  leave  me  your  heir,  sir,''  lie  said^  "but 
you  citn)<l  not  make  me  the  head  of  the  family.  After 
you,  KogiT  ia  that,  though  he  had  not  a  penny.  I  am 
very  strong  on  primogeniture  so  far  as  that  goes." 

"  Priiuogeuitiire  is  all  humbug,"  said  the  Sqiura. 
"  If  it  were  not  that  those  Radical  fellows  are  so  hot 
against  it,  —  as  if  it  could  do  anything  to  them  I  —  I 
should  say  myself  it  was  a  mistake.  Let  the  faUier 
choose  the  son  tliat  suits  him  to  come  after  hita.  That's 
what  I  nay,  and  that 's  my  case.  As  for  the  bead  of 
the  family,  don't  yon  trouble  your  mind,  Ned.  The 
head  of  the  family  is  the  one  who  has  the  money. 
You  may  take  my  word  for  that." 

"  And  yet,  sir,"  said  Edmund  quietly,  "  if  I  were 
owner  of  Muleonilie  to-morrow,  and  had  everything 
you  could  give  uie,  I  should  still  be  obliged  to  bear 
the  Mitford  arnis  with  a  diffei-ence,  to  show  I  was  not 
the  fii'st  iu  deseeiit." 
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It  was  an  idea  for  which  the  Squire  was  not  pre- 
pared. 

*^And  if  what  you  foresee  should  happen,"  said  Ed- 
fflimd,  with  grave  persistency,  following  out  his  line 
of  argoment  without  raising  his  eyes,  ^*  if  we  should 
many  and  leave  children  behind  us,  there  would  be 
the  Mitfords  who  are  the  elder  branch  poor,  and  the 
Mitfords  who  are  "  — 

"Stop  that  I"  cried  the  Squire;  **if  it  is  so,  it 
can't  be  helped.  Do  you  think  I  'm  going  to  let  my- 
self be  balked  and  all  my  plans  frustrated  by  a  trifle 
like  that?  Let  them  be  the  elder  branch,  and 
much  good  may  it  do  them  I  —  the  children  of  Lily 
Fold,  my  gamekeeper's  grandsons !  By  Jove !  "  Mr. 
Mitford  felt  himself  grow  purple  again,  and  saw 
sparks  flying  before  his  eyes :  and  he  stopped,  for  he 
knew  it  was  not  good  for  him  to  let  excitement  go  so 
&r.  To  decido  which  of  his  sons  should  succeed  him 
was  one  thing ;  to  open  the  way  for  him  to  receive  his 
inheritance  at  once  was  very  different.  He  had  not 
the  least  intention  of  doing  that  ^^  It 's  quite 
enongh,"  he  said,  "  for  this  time  that  you  understand 
tnd  accept  my  settlement.  I  have  had  enough  of  it 
for  one  night.  To-morrow  we  '11  have  Pouncefort  over 
snd  settle  everything.  You  can  leave  me  now.  Why 
the  deuce  did  you  let  the  fellow  come  here?"  he  ex- 
daimed,  with  a  sudden  outburst,  as  Edmund  turned 
to  leave  the  room. 

^You  may  ask  that,  sir.  It  is  my  fault.  I  told 
him  I  was  coming,  which  I  had  no  need  to  do." 

^  Need  I  I  would  as  soon  have  told  him  to  hang 
Juniself.  And  what  did  you  want  here  ?  Could  n't 
Jon  have  stayed  in  town  and  kept  him  straight  ? 
What  is  the  good  of  you,  if  you  can't  do  a  thing  like 


lell  him  !     For  goodness'  j 
"  It  was  the  act  of    a  : 
bowed  bead. 

"  It  was  worse,"  cried  tbe 
of  Jacob,  he  that  was  the  su 
that  took  his  brother  by  tl 
Bible.     It 's  your  fault,  and 
tage :  that 's  the  way  of  the 
pose  you  thought  of  that,  —  y 
but  I  should,  in  your  position 
what  people  would  say.     You 
lady,  while  Roger,  my  poor  Re 
Squire  broke  down.     Who  cc 
off   his  eldest  son  was  a  mis 
tempered  and  imperious   man 
him,  —  there  was  no  going  ba 
but  still  a  man  might  rage  at 
which  had  turned  his  son  aside 

"Father,   for  God's   sake, 
are ! "  cried  Edmund.    "  Do  yo 
Soger's  inheritance  from  him 
it  you  will  relent ;  and  I,  fo 
accept  as  his  trusti*^  «-  ^- 
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hA  blown  off,  and  the  watchfulness  of  the  man  de- 
(emuBed  to  have  his  own  way,  and  to  permit  no  one 
to  ioterfere,  started  up  in  full  force.  ^^  Oh  I  '*  he  said, 
"so  that 's  it.  Your  compliance  seemed  a  little  too 
gnudous.  You're  not  so  reaily  to  humor  me  in  a 
nsiud  way.  So  that 's  it !  I  might  fiave  known  there 
wu  something  underhand." 

Anger  flamed  up  on  Edmund's  cheek ;  but  he  re- 
ttruned  himself  once  more.  If  he  let  himself  go 
and  joined  Roger  in  his  banishment,  who  would  there 
be  to  make  any  stand  for  the  disinherited  ?  Stephen  ? 
He  did  not  trust  Stephen.  He  said  gravely,  ^^  I  do 
not  suppose  you  mean,  in  tliis  resi>ect  at  least,  what 
jon  say.  I  have  never,  that  I  know  of,  done  anything 
miderhand.'* 

*'  Well,  perhaps  that  was  strong,"  said  the  Squire. 
*'I  don't  know  that  you  have,  Ned;  but  I'll  have 
nothing  of  the  kind  here.  I  hope  Pouncefort  knows 
his  business.  If  you  're  to  be  my  heir,  you  shall  be 
80,  not  merely  a  screen  for  Roger.  Go  away  now. 
I'm  excited,  which,  if  I  had  any  sense,  I  should  n't 
be.  One  lets  one's  self  get  excited  over  one's  chil- 
dren, who  don't  care  two  straws  what  happens  to  one. 
That  is  the  truth.  You  are  interested  about  your 
brother :  but  as  for  me,  who  have  brought  you  up  and 
cared  for  you  all  your  life  "  — 

The  Squire's  voice  took  a  pathetic  tone.  He  really 
feit  a  little  emotion,  and  he  was  not  in  the  way  of  using 
histrionio  methods :  but  yet  everybody  does  this  at 
one  time  or  another,  and  he  was  not  unwilling  to  make 
bis  son  believe  that  he  felt  it  a  great  deal. 

And  Edmund  was  aware  of  both  phases.  He  knew 
that  his  father  was  not  without  heart.  He  was  even 
wny  for  him  in  the  present  complication  of  affairs : 
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but  it  went  against  him  to  fall  into  the  pathos  vbj 
was  :ii)ggested,  aud  make  any  pretty  speech  about  J 
Mitfunl's  devotion  to  his  children  and  the  n 
which  they  repaid  it.     He  stood  still  for  a  mc 
silent,  making  no  response,  feeling  to  himself  1: 
impersonation  of  the  undutiful  and  ungratefol. 
could  he  say?     Nothing  that  woidd  not  be  at  I 
partially  fictitious,  as  had  been  the  appeal. 

*'  I  think  I  will  take  myself  off,  sir."  he  said,  " 
you  tell  me.     To-morrow  we  shall  all  know  betb 
perhaps,  what  we  are  about.     1  am  very  much  t 
by  surprise.      I  never  for  a.  moment  supposed  thl 
earnest,  you  meant  to  disinherit  your  eldest  son." 

"You  thought  I  meant  it  in  jest,  then?"  stud  t 
Squire.      '■  It 's  a  nice  thing  to  joke  about,  is  n 
man's  eldest  son  ?   Well,  go.    I  have  had  about  enouf 
of  this  confounded  business  for  one  night." 

He  felt  that  his  effort  had  failed,  and  he  ' 
vesed  to  think  that  hia  voice  had  trembled,  and  I 
he  had  really  been  touched  by  his  own  fatherly  d 
tion,  and  in  vain  ;  but  that  soon  went  out  of  his  h 
when  his  son  had  left  him,  and  he  sat  alone  e 
ing  all  the  circumstances  at  bis  leisure  in  the  quiet 
which  solitude  gives.  He  leaned  his  head  upon  his 
hands,  and  stared  at  the  light,  which  came  with 
so  much  additional  force  from  under  the  shade  of 
the  lamp.  He  was  not  a  happy  father,  it  was  tme. 
His  children  had  gone  against  bim, — Roger  vio- 
lently, Edmund  with  a  silent  disapproval  which  was 
very  trying  to  bear,  Stephen  with  the  careless  inso- 
lence of  a  young  man  who  knows  the  world  niuch 
better  than  his  father  does.  Even  the  girls  [laid  fl 
attention  to  his  wishes.  The  elder  ones  were  ( 
young  women  about  town,  which  was  a  tiling  ha  i 


tested ;  and  Nina  waa  a  little  gossip,  no  better  than  a 
inuting-raaid  at  home.  These  things  ail  came  to  the 
Squire's  mind  in  this  moment  whicli  he  passed  alone. 
Ue  bad  done  a  great  deal  for  them  all,  especially  for 
the  boys,  and  this  wa^  how  thej  repaid  liim.'  Ue  pro- 
tested in  his  own  mind  against  it  uU, — against  tbeir 
■ndifference,  their  carelessness,  their  superiority  to  his 
opinion.  That  was  wliat  a  luan  got  for  taking  a  little 
trouble,  for  trying  to  make  a  home  for  his  family,  for 
giving  np  all  pleasure  outside  of  his  own  house.  It 
vas  rather  a  Rue,  disinterested,  noble-minded  picture 
he  made  of  himself.  It  looked  very  well,  he  thought 
unconsciously.  He  might  have  married  again ;  he 
might  have  spent  his  time  at  race  meetiiigs,  or  gone 
into  society,  or  amused  himself  in  a  great  many  vvays  ; 
but  instead  he  bad  lived  at  home,  and  brought  up  his 
obildrea,  and  devotett  luniself  to  them.  It  was  a  fine 
ttoDg  to  have  done.  He  lia<l  been  comparatively 
young  when  their  mother  died,  and  she,  poor  thing, 
hod  gone  early.  But  lie  Iiad  never  given  her  a  suc- 
oeasor.  as  he  might  have  doue ;  he  had  never  aban- 
doned her  children  :  and  this  was  how  they  rewarded 
him,  —  to  propose  to  put  Lily  Ford  in  tbeir  mother's 
|Jace  ;  to  pretend  to  accept  his  favor  in  order  to  give 
it  back  to  Koger,  whom  it  was  his  intention  to  disin- 
herit ;  to  gu  against  him,  cross  bim,  show  how  little 
they  care«l  for  him  in  every  way ! 

Mr.  Mitfonl  was  not  softened  by  his  reflections; 
after  that  touch  of  pathos  and  admiring  self-pity,  he 
worked  himself  up  into  anger  again.  They  might 
think  to  get  the  better  of  him,  but  they  should  not. 
They  were  all  in  bis  power,  whatever  they  might 
think.  He  was  not  bound  to  give  them  a  farthing, 
UDjr  ooe  of  thein.     He  might  marry  again,  for  that 
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matter,  and  have  heirs  who  would  be  perfectly  dH 
who  would  never  set  Up  their  will  against  Ida. 
Juve!  and  tliat  was  what  he  would  <)o,  if  tbejr  d 
not  mind.  Who  uotdd  say  that  even  Lizzie  Trail 
hefself  might  not  think  a  man  of  sixty-five,  hale  a 
heart}',  a  man  who  knew  the  world,  as  i^ood  as  i 
one  of  tbe  young  fellows  that  did  not  know  a  | 
woman  when  tliey  saw  her?  She  waa  not  i 
first  youth,  aft«r  all,  —  not  what  you  could  call  a  e 
8lie  was  tweuty-five.  The  Squire  said  to  himself  I 
be  migltt  do  a  great  deal  worse,  and  that  she  mig] 
a  great  deal  worse.  This  gleamed  across  his  inin 
a  moment  with  a  trium]>haiit  sense  of  the  uaiv 
discumfiture  whieh  he  might  thus  create  all  t 
But,  tu  do  him  justice,  it  was  not  sucli  i 
as  fuuud  natural  root  in  his  mind;  and  presently ■ 
returned  to  tbe  practical  question.  To  disin 
Boger,  yet  leave  the  next  heir  free  to  reinstate  I 
was,  of  ooui-se,  out  of  the  question.  The  Squire  d 
his  hlotting-hook  towards  him,  and  began  to  i 
out  bis  instructions  to  Pouncefort.  He  was  i 
any  time  a  bad  man  of  business,  and  the  excitem 
in  his  mind  seemed  to  clear  every  faculty, 
bad  prided  himself  so  on  his  freedom  from  all  I 
of  entail  or  other  restrictions  upon  liis  testame 
rights  began,  with  a  grim  smile  upon  his  face,  t 
vent  restrictions  for  his  successor.  1  Ic  tore  up  aew 
copies  of  the  document  before  he  satisfied  hituself  | 
last ;  and  as  be  went  on,  getting  more  and  more  d 
termined  that  his  son  should  have  no  will  in  the 
matter,  tbe  Squire  finally  di-cidcd  upon  conditions  by 
which  Edmund  was  to  be  tied  up  harder  than  I 
tenant  for  life  ha<l  ever  been  before  liiin,  W' 
most  miuute  stipulations  as  to  who  was  to  i 
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Inin,  —  Ids   own    chQdren   first,   then    Stephen   and 
Ub  children,  then  the    girls,  —  not  a  loophole  left 
for  Boger,  nor  for  any  arrangement  with  Roger.     The 
Sqmre  perhaps  saw  the  hnmor  of  this,  when  he  read 
flie  paper  over  and  shut  it  into  his  drawer  before 
going  to  bed ;  for  there  was  a  smile  upon  his  face.   Nev- 
ertheless, he  breathed  out  a  long  breath  as  he  lighted 
his  candle,  and  said  to  himself,  **  He  '11  never  be  such 
a  confounded  fool,"  as  he  went  up-stairs  to  his  own 
Toom  through  the  silence  of  the  sleeping  housa 


A    MIDWIGHT    TALK. 

The  house,  however,  was  not  so  still  as  Mr.  Mitford 
Buppoaeil.  It  contained  at  least  one  room  in  which  an 
exciting  act  of  the  same  family  drama  was  being  car- 
ried on.  Tlie  brothers  had  not  met  immediately  after 
Edmimd  liad  left  hia  father :  for  a  few  hours  they  had 
been  alone,  following  each  the  thread  of  his  own  ex- 
cited and  troublous  thoughts.  Roger  had  ^ne  out  to 
calm  the  fever  of  his  mind  in  the  coolness  and  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  Edmund,  hastening  out  of  his 
father's  ]i['i.'s*.'ni'e  after  his  dismissal,  had  sunk  into  a 


bis  brotlier  said,  rising  out  of  the  shadowB. 

[oger  was  in  no  uiood  to  talk ;   he  waved  his  hand  as 

[  to  put  all  interruption  away,  and  hastened  to  his 
loom  with  an  evident  disinclination  fur  any  fuHher 

otercoursc.  But  an  hour  or  two  later,  when  all  was 
still,  Edmund,  who  hail  taken  refuge  in  the  mean  time 
ia  the  billiard-room,  wliieh  was  the  one  room  of  the 
Itouse  left  alone  by  Larkins,  always  a  refuge  for  the 
young  men,  —  their  sulking  -  room  when  they  were 
indisposed  for  family  sot-iety.  —  heard  the  door  aud- 
Isnly  open  aud  bis  brother  come  in.     The  only  light 

1  the  room  was  from  the  lamp  Huspcnded  over  the 
billiard-tabte,  aud  throwing  a  vivid  glow  upon  the 
green  cloth.     The  large  bow-wludow  at  tbo  end  let 

3  a  prospect  of  pale  sky  and  waving  branches.  Tbe 
Toom  was  in  an  angle  separated  from  tbe  rest  of  tbe 
liouse.  Roger  came  in  like  a  ghost,  scarcely  seen,  and 
threw  himself  upon  a  chair  near  tbe  one  which  Ed- 
niimd  had  himself  taken ;  and  there  they  sat  for 
i  time,  stretching  out  their  long  limbs,  extend- 
ing, as  it  were,  their  minds,  racked  with  distracting 
;^otight8,  with  nothing  to  say  to  each  other,  and  yet 
ta  much ;  communicating  a  mutual  malaise,  misery, 
Sculty,  without  a  word  said.  They  had  a  degree 
^  family  likeness  which  made  this  mute  meeting  all 
S  more  pathetic.  They  were  antagonists  ui  inter- 
8,  according  to  any  vulgar  estimate  of  the  case. 
3!be  yonnger  brother  disapproved  profoundly,  miser- 
ifibly,  of  what  the  elder  had  done.  He  felt  the  inap- 
ipropriateness  of  it,  the  folly  of  it,  to  the  bottom  of 
"i  heart;  and  yet  in  this  troubled  chaos,  where  all 
Imdmarks  were  disappearing  and  every  established 
kw  being  abrogated,  be  was  ono  with  Roger,  sinart- 
j  with  him  under  the  wounils  given  by  his  father's 
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rage,  aiid  even  moved  (though  he  was  so  mncli 
it)  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  sympathy  with  that 
infatuation  of  foolish  love. 

They  began  to  talk  at  last  in  monosyllabUs,  vbii 
dropped  now  and  then  into  the  silence  with  a  qua 
tJon  and  answer  half  expressed.  "All  settled,  tlien? 
—  "  Nothing  to  be  done  ?  "  —  '•  All  "  —  "  Nothing.' 
Then  another  long  pause.  By  degrees  a  few  mat 
words  came  to  Edmund's  lipa  and  a  longer  reply  froa 
Roger's ;  then,  the  iee  once  fully  broken,  the  brothei 
settled  into  talk. 

"Don't  spoil  your  own  life  for  me,  Ned," 
Roger  ;  "  the  die  is  cast  for  me.  And  in  eveiy 
it  is  better,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  I  doo 
say  there  is  not  reason  in  it,  from  his  point  of  vie* 
I  've  never  been  blind  to  that  side  of  the  questtoi 
I  know  that  it  might  not  be  easy  to  reconcile  eveij 
tiling  —  the  fatlier  and  mother"  — 

"  You  see  tbut,"  exclaimed  Edmund,  "  and  yet 
makes  no  difference." 

"  I  have  always  seen  it,"  said  Roger,  almost  fiercely 
"  you  know  I  have.  I  see  everything.  No  I  it  miikt 
no  difference,  —  rather  the  reverao." 

"  It  pushes  you  on?  " 

"  It  pushes  me  on.  Ned,"  he  added,  leaning  foi 
ward,  "you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be  caught  in  tl 
tide  like  this.  Every  diaadvant^e  pushes  me  un :  b 
cause  it  is  not  what  I  may  have  dreamed  —  becansi 
God  help  us  I  there  may  be,  even  afterwards,  tbin| 
to  overcome  "  — 

"  Roger,  for  God's  sake  "  — 

"  Don't  speak  to  me,"  he  said,  holding  up  his  hi 
"  I  '11  quaiTel  with  you.  if  you  do,  —  though,  Nwl, 
fellow,  Heaven  knows  I  trust  you  and  hold  you  di 


Ihaa  any  other  man  in  the  world.  Only  don't  touch 
llint  sabject.  Yea,"  he  went  on  dreamily,  )eauii>g 
a  his  chair  again,  "  I  don't  disguise  it  from  my- 
lelf:  there  may  be  things  to  overcome.  We  have 
liTed  in  very  difiei-ent  spheres,  we  have  different  ways 
f  thinking,  and  all  the  associations  and  habits — I 
mra  myuelf  for  thinking  of  them  at  all,  but  I  over- 
look nothing,  1  am  &s  cool  and  cold  as  any  calculating 
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And  yet  you  sacrifice  everything,  you  throw  away 
trerything." 

Hash ! "  said  Roger  again,  "  not  a  word.     What 

Ao  I  sacrifice,  —  the  chance  of  marrying  a  woman  like 

ly  sisters?     And  suppose  that  there  ate  differences 

between  her  and  me, —  what  are  they?     Convention- 

■lities  on  my  side,  things  that  mean  nothing,  mun- 

nerisnis  to  which  we  choose   to  attribute  an   impor- 

Loce;   to  sit  down  in  a  certain  way,  to  speak  in  a 

niain  tone,  to  observe  certain  ceremonies.     What  is 

jtU  that?     AVho  would  put  these  nothings  in  compari- 

with  a  pure  nature,  —  a  pure,  sweet  natui-e  an<l  a 

heart  ?  " 

To  this  Edmund  made  no  reply.  A  self-pleading 
•0  pitifnl  wanted  none.  The  depths  out  of  which 
Boger  spoke,  a  happy  lover,  feeling  the  world  well 
lost  for  the  sake  of  the  woman  he  loved,  were  too 
dark  and  tragic  to  he  fathomed  by  any  sympathizer, 
evun  a  brotlier.  And  perhaps  when  Edmund  did 
■imk  it  was  still  more  dangerous  ground  upon  which 
1«  trod.  "Are  you  sure"  —  he  said,  then  paused, 
twling  the  inneeurity  of  the  soil, 

"Am  I  sure  —  of  what?  That  there  is  no  further 
■lOMtion  as  to  what  I  have  done  and  mean  to  do? 
^*t  qaito  sure." 
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"  That  was  not  what  I  meant  to  ask  —  and  ynu 
may  be  offended  by  my  question;  but  it  ia  seriotu 
enough  to  risk  yonr  anger  for.  Are  you  sure  that 
she  —  loves  you,  Koger,  ^you  who  are  giving  np  » 
much  for  her  ?  " 

Koger  did  not  reply  at  once,  but  when  be  did  ao 
did  it  in  haste,  turning  quickly  upon  his  brother,  as  if 
he  had  not  allowed  a  minute  to  elapse  before  giving 
him  his  answer.  "Would  you  like  her  to  haw 
thrown  herself  at  my  head,  clutcheil  at  me  as  a  good 
parti,  not  to  be  let  slip  ?  That 's  what  she  would 
have  done  if  she  had  been  a  girl  in  society ;- but,  for- 
tunately for  me,  she  is  not  that." 

"  Forget  the  girls  in  society,"  said  Edmund  ;  "  they 
are  not  what  you  choose  to  think  tlicm,  or  at  least  I 
don't  believe  it.  But,  Roger,  there  's  rio  question  so 
important  to  you  as  this.  Think  how  many  indawv 
ments  there  are  for  her  besides  love.  I  will  Bay  noth- 
ing else,  —  I  will  allow  that  everything  has  gone  too 
far  to  be  altered, — but  only  this:  are  you  siire  that 
she  shares  your  feelings?  1  doo't  want  to  bother  you; 
you  know  that." 

"  Ani  I  so  disagreeable  ?  "  demanded  Roger,  with  a 
laugh  ;  '■  beside  all  tbe  people  she  is  likely  to  see,  am 
I  so  little  worth  considering?  You  pay  uie  a  poor 
oompliment,  Ned.  But  of  this  I  'm  sure:  if  it  is  so, 
she  '11  have  nothing  to  say  to  me.  You  out  comfort 
yourself  with  that  thought," 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Edmund,  hesitating  ;  **bak  I 
80,  she  will  have  great  strength  of  mind.  Roger,  f 
Heaven's  sake,  make  sure.  She  has  everythii^  I 
gain,  and  you  have  ever^'thing  to  lose  "  — 

"■  That 's  enough ! "     Roger  rose  impatiently, 
held  out  his  hand  to  his  brother,     "  You  're  a  J 
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Knforter,  Ned  I  I  don't  doubt  you  moau  very  well, 
at  tbU  is  cot  the  way  to  encourage  a  mac  wliea  he  'b 
-  wh«D  he  's  at  a  difficult  point  in  life.  Goud-night. 
old  felluw!  I  know  you  wisli  rue  well.  Dou't  spoil 
four  own  chances  for  me,  that  'a  alL" 

"  Good-night !  "  Edmund  said  ;  and  he  sat  still  in 
llifl  silent  room  after  his  brother  had  left  him,  think- 
j  over  this  new  danger, — that  Roger  might  give 
?rytluug  be  had  in  the  world  for  the  sake  of  a 
jprl  to  whom  he  was  merely  the  means  of  rising,  a 
B  match,  a  gentleman  elevating  her  out  of  her  own 
1  sphere.  Love!  how  cotdd  it  be  love?  What 
did  she  know  of  him  to  make  love  possible?  It  might 
ren  be  that  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  expect  from  such 
k  girl  indiffercuce  to  the  advantages  which  lioger 
Sould  offer  her :  she  would  be  flattered,  she  would  be 
>d,  she  would  see  herself  in  a  moment  placed 
^h  above  all  her  equals.  Neither  she  nor  her  par- 
nts  would  believe  in  Kugcr's  disinheritance :  and  he, 
rith  this  fatal  passion  in  hiro,  this  fate  which  he  had 
I  been  able  to  resist,  would  barter  away  his  heart 
■nd  his  life  —  for  what?  —  for  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing Lily  Ford  a  lady  ;  not  to  win  love  and  all  its  com- 
^nsations,  but  to  serve  as  s  stepping-stone  to  the 
■tnbitiiin  of  an  artificially  trained  girl.  The  tragedy 
deepened  as  he  thought  it  all  over,  sitting  alone,  feei- 
ng the  chill  of  the  night  steal  upon  him  in  the  silent 
bouse.  Oh,  what  a  mystery  is  life,  with  all  its  mis- 
bkes  and  tragic  hlunderiogs  I  What  fatal  darkness 
■11  about  us,  untU  idl  illumination  is  too  late !  It  is 
fce  spectator,  peoi>le  say.  who  sees  the  game,  not  those 
e  whole  fortune  is  staked  upon  it.  But  in  this 
it  was  not  even  so  j  the  gamester,  who  had  put 
^  all  upon  the  touch  to  win.  or  to  lose,  saw  too,  — 
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VM  unK  of  tlie  riuD  tbat  might  be  before  b 
wasted  sacri&ce,  tlic  spoiled  life,  —  and  yet  would 
Deitber  pause  nor  think.  Perhaps  it  is  the  tendcr- 
be&rted  looker-on,  in  such  circumstances,  who  has  the 
worst  of  it.  He  has  none  of  the  compensatioii&. 
Evi'u  the  excitement  which  is  sometimes  so  tragic  is 
sometimes  also  rapturous  for  the  chief  actor  :  but  the 
srmpathizer  can  never  get  its  realities  out  of  his  eyes ; 
Uii-y  overshadow  everything,  even  the  hope,  which 
might  be  a  just  one,  that,  after  all  was  saJd,  the  soul 
of  goodness  would  vindicate  itself  even  amid  things 
evil.  For  Roger  there  was  still  the  chance  that  joy 
might  be  the  outcome ;  at  all  events,  there  was  ao 
happiness  for  bim  except  in  this  way.  But  Edmund 
saw  the  evil  and  not  the  good,  nor  any  good,  however 
things  might  turn. 


When  Roger  woke  next  momiDg,  and  opened  his 
•yes  ID  the  familiar  room,  and  saw  tlie  pea(;eful  sun- 
shine streatulog  in  through  that  familiar  window,  an 
be  had  done  for  the  mMter  part  of  hit)  life,  it  was  not 
for  eome  minutes  that  he  realized  to  himself  alt  that 
had  Iiappenol,  — all  the  difference  there  was  between 
this  awakening  and  tliat  of  any  other  day.  It  flashed 
upon  him  suddeidy  after  a  moment  of  wonder  and 
trouble, — a  moment  in  whie:h  care  confronted  him, 
awake  before  him.  but  with  the  mists  of  morning  over 
its  face.  What  was  it  that  had  happened?  Then 
^collection  came  like  a  flood.  He  had  declared  him- 
«elf  to  Lily,  his  love-tale  was  told,  he  was  hers  what- 
ever might  happen.  All  doubt  or  question  was  over 
•0  far  as  that  was  roncemed.  A  gleam  of  troubled 
Rinshine  passed  over  his  memory,  a  vision  of  her, 
limid,  shrinking,  with  that  frightened  cry,  "  Oh,  Mr. 
Roger! "  —  nothing  more  responsive  ;  but  what  could 
Ihat  be  but  her  modest  way.  her  shy  panic  at  the  pas- 
non  in  him,  her  unselfish  fears  for  her  father?  It 
wuVl  be  nothing  more. 

Then  out  of  this  sunshine,  out  of  this  transporting 
certainty,  his  mind  plunged  into  the  darkness  again. 
He  taw  the  dim  library,  the  shaded  lamp,  his  father, 
forioDB,  opposite  to  him,  calling  for  the  renunciation 
<iE  all  Ids  hopes.     He  raised  himself  slowly  from  hia 
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bed.  and  looked  round  him.     All  w^ 
so  dear ;  it  was  home.     There  eaaoot  be  two  1 
in  this  world  :  he  had  grown  op  here,  he  knew  e 
corner  of  it.  and  there  was  not  a  nook,  out  of  d 
in,  that  had  uot  some  association  for  ICoger. 
visiqp  he  suddenly  saw  his  niotliur  st&nditig  just « 
in  the  door,  shading  the  caudle  with  her  hand  so  I 
the  light  should  not  fall  on  his  eyes.     He  s 
see  her,  though  it  was  so  long  sioL-e  she  hail  i 
there :  fifteen  years  or  more :  and  all  this  time  h 
lived  here,  with  short  absences ;  (roiuiug  back  a 
to  the  same  place,  always  the^ju^f  person  in  the  li 
next  to  his  father,  knowing  that  all  was  his  what 
should  happen.     And  now  it  was  bis  no  lunger. 
day  was  to  be  the  last  he  should  spend  under  t 
temal  roof ;  to-day  was  the  last  ilay  on  which  he  c 
call  Melcombe  his  home  :  and  up  to  this  time  t 
had  never  been  any  doubt  that  he  would  be  ma« 
aU.     It  was  not  a  thing  that  had  ever  been  t 
discussion  or  questioned.     He  was  his  father's  c 
son,  the  head  of  the  family  after  him.     What  i 
happen  but  that  Roger  should  succeed  his  fatt 
He  liail  no  more  wished  for  this  as  an  adt'antage  a 
his  brothers  tlian  he  had  wished  for  his  father's  A 
in  order  that  he  might  sooceed.     There  was 
ing  in  it,  no  personal  tliought.     It  was  the 
nature,  taken  for  granted  as  much  as  we  take  i 
granted  that  to-morrow's  sun  will  shine. 

Now  the  course  of  nature  was  stopped,  and  ev( 
thing  that  had  been  sure  to  be  was  turned  aside  I 
would  be  no  more.  Bewilderment  was  the  chief  i 
ing  in  Roger's  njind ;  not  pain  so  much  as  wonder,  ^ 
the  difficulty  of  acL-epting  what  was  incredible,-, 
state  Dot  of  excitement,  still  less  of  stn 
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eertadn  dim  consternation,  incapacity  to  understand 
or  reaUze  what  nevertheless  he  knew  to  be  true.     He 
knew  it  so  well  to  be  true  and  irresistible  that,  as  he 
dressed,  he  arranged  in  his  mind  how  his  few  private 
possessions  were  to  be  disposed  of.     Some  of  them  he 
would  no  longer  have  any  use  for,  —  his  hunters,  his 
dog-cart,  the  many  things  which  somehow  had  come 
to  be  his,  without  either  purchase  or  gift,  the  natural 
property  of  the  heir  of  the  house.     Were  they  his  at 
all?    What  was  his?     Almost  nothing;  a  legacy  bis 
godfather  had  left  him,  a  little  money  he  had  at  the 
bank,  the  remains  of  the  allowance  he  had  from  his 
fadier;  that,  of  course,  would   stop.     He  must  find 
work  of  some  kind,  —  something  which  bo  could  do, 
enough  to   maintain   himself  —  and    his    wife.      His 
wife!    Good  heavens!    was  it  to  poverty  he  was  to 
bring  her?     Instead  of  transporting  her  to  the  higher 
sphere  in  which  he  had  (O  fool !)  foreseen  so  many 
difficulties,  was  he  to  give  her  only  the  dullness  of 
gnteel  poverty,  —  a  poverty  harder  and  less  simple 
than  that  to  which  she  had  been  used?     Was  this 
what  it  had  come  to  ?     He  thought  for  the  first  time 
seriously   of   Edmund's   question,  —  "Does  she  love 
fOQ?'*     She  was  not  mercenary;  no,  not  like  the  so- 
dety  women.     She  would  not  count  what  he  had  or 
weigh  the  advantages  of  marrying  him,  but  —     The 
question  had  become  more  serious  even  in  the  very 
moment  of  being  put.    It  might  have  been  enough  for 
,tbe  future  master  of  Melcombe  to  love  his  bride,  whom 
he  could  surround  with  everything  her  heart  could  de- 
sire.    But  if  Lily  were  to  wed  a  man  disinherited, 
she  must  love  him.     The  chill  of  that  thought  came 
over  him   like  a  sudden  storm-cloud.     He  had  not 
asked  if  she  loved  him.     She  was  a  timid,  modest  girl. 
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acting,  he  had  not  expected 
he  believed  she  was  too  inno 
have  thought  of.     It  would  s 
delicacy  of  Roger^s  passion  h; 
his  arms,  and  acknowledged  t 
awakened  and  responded  to 
now  the  question  was  altoget 
he  had  nothing  to  offer,  not 
necessary  before   she   accepte 
which   was    himself,   that  Li 
spoken,  that  she  should  love  hii 
of  it  in  this  light  even  when  £< 
to  him,  nor  had  Edmund  tbou^ 
but  he  saw  it  now. 

The  effect  upon  Roger  of  thi 
dinary.  Certainly  he  had  z 
away  from  Ford's  cottage  an  un 
looked  for  a  sweet  consent,  a 
love,  a  growing  wonder  and  enc 
but  now  —  In  spite  of  hin 
Roger's  veins.  What  had  he  t 
obscurity;  an  existence  differii 
she  had  been  broufirht  nn  «»  • 
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altered  all  possible  relations  between  them  at  once. 
She  must  take  a  woman's  part,  which,  he  said  to  him- 
self with  a  groan,  she  was  not  old  enough  nor  expe- 
rienced enough  to  take,  and  judge  for  herself.     It  was 
for  her  sake  that  he  would  be  poor,  but  perhaps  she 
would  be  in  the  right  if  she  refused  his  poverty.     It 
vould  have  to  be  put  to  her,  at  least,  and  she  must 
decide  for  herself.     The  shifting   scenes  which  sur- 
loonded  this  resolution  in  Roger's  imagination  were 
many  and  various.     He  imagined  what  he  would  say 
to  her,  and  half  a  dozen  different  ways  in  which  she 
'   mij^t  reply.     She  might  put  her  hand  in  his  and  say, 
**Yoa  need  me  more  if  you  are  to  be  poor ;  "  or  she 
might  whisper  that  it  was  he,  and  not  his  fortune,  tliat 
had  ever  moved  her ;  or  she  might  tell  by  nothing  but 
a  smile,  by  nothing  but  tears,  what  her  meaning  was. 
There  were  a  hundred  ways.     Ah  !  if  that  were  so,  it 
would  be  easy  to  say  it ;  but  if  it  were  not  so  ? 

He  set  out  with  a  very  grave  face,  after  the  pretense 
St  breakfast  which  he  had  made  alone,  having  waited 
mitil  the  family  had  dispersed  from  that  meal,  —  all 
but  Nina,  who  sat  faithf id  by  the  urn,  with  large  eyes 
opanded.by  curiosity,  watching  all  her  brother's  move- 
ments, waiting  till  she  had  poured  out  his  tea  for 
Iiinu    Roger  did  not  even  notice  her  watchful  looks, 
fie  had  not  an  idea  that  she  perused  all  the  faces 
at  that  table,  one  after  another,  and  made  them  out. 
Bat  something  more  was  going  on  than  was  within 
Nina's  ken :  it  was  not  enough,  she  knew,  to  conclude 
that  papa  had  been  scolding  the  boys,  —  that  was  the 
only  way  of  putting  it  which  she  was  accustomed  to ; 
but  by  this  time  she  was  aware  that  it  was  more  seri- 
ous than  that.     Roger's  face,  however,  was  all  shut 
and  closed  to  her  scrutiny ;  the  upper  lip  firmly  set 
against  the  lower,  the  chin  square,  the  eyes  overcast. 
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"Will  you  have  another  rup  o£  tea,  Roger?" 
said. 

"  No,  Nina,  thanks." 

"  Won't  you  have  something  to  eat,  Boger? 
have  had  notliiag.     A  ^ntlemau  can't  breakfast  o 
Qu[»  of  tea," 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear ;  I  have  had  all  I  want." 

"  Oh,   Roger,  I  'in  afraid  you  are  not  weQ. 
Roger,  do  eat  something  before  you  go  out." 

Her  voice  was  so  raucli  distuvlied  tltat  lie  paust 
pat  her  u|>on  the  shoidd)3r,  as  he  [tassed  her. 

"  Don't  trouble  about  uic,  Nina.  I  have  more  to 
,think  of  than  breakfast,"  Roger  said.  His  tone  was 
more  gentle  than  usual,  hia  hand  lingered  t^aiderlja 
npon  her  shoulder.  Nina  got  very  quickly  to  [ 
window,  when  he  had  left  the  room ;  there  was  1 
more  occasion  for  keuptng  her  place  by  the  urn. 
watched  till  he  came  out  from  the  other  aide  of  t 
house  and  took  his  way  across  the  park.  To  the  W« 
Lodge  again,  and  so  early  I  It  became  clear  to  Nid 
that  something  more  must  be  involved  than  a  acoldiH 
from  papa. 

Roger  bad  not  the  air  of  a  happy  lover ;  hia  I 
was  grave  and  pale  and  full  of  eare.  He  went  atraigj 
across  the  park  as  the  bird  flics,  not  even  peroeiviii 
the  obstacles  in  bis  way.  It  was  a  mode  of  pra 
as  different  from  the  miuiner  io  which  he  used  to  i 
proai'h  that  centre  of  his  thoughts,  circling  and  i 
cUag  until,  as  if  by  accident,  he  found  himself  close  I 
the  little  humble  place  in  which  was  his  sbrioe, — ^ 
difTcreut  as  the  evening  leisure,  the  soft  niglitia 
when  beasts  and  men  were  alike  drawing  homewi 
was  to  this  morning  hour  of  life  and  labor.  Foi 
cottage  was  different,  too  ;  it  was  astir  ^-ith  i 
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loands  of  work  and  the  rude  employments  of  every 
day.  One  of  the  helpers  about  the  Meleombe  stables 
was  busy  outside  with  something  for  the  pheasants, 
with  half  a  dozen  dogs  following  him  wherever  he 
moTed ;  and  the  sound  of  his  heavy  footsteps  coming 
and  going,  the  rattle  of  the  grain  in  the  baskets,  the 
scnfflmg  and  occasional  barking  of  the  young  dogs, 
jarred  upon  Roger,  whose  first  impulse  was  to  order 
the  man  away.  But  he  remembered,  with  a  half  smile 
which  threw  a  strange  light  upon  his  face,  that  he 
bad  no  longer  any  authority  here,  and  passed  on  to 
the  house. 

Mrs.  Ford  was  busy  with  her  domestic  work  within, 
—very  busy  cleaning  bright  copper  kettles  and  brass 
andlbsticks,  which  stood  in  a  row  upon  the  table  and 
nuKle  a  great  show ;  but  though  she  seemed  so  hard  at 
work,  it  was  probable  that  Mrs.  Ford  was  not  work- 
ing at  all.  Her  honest  face  was  disturbed  with  care. 
She  was  red  with  trouble  and  anxiety.  When  she 
cortsied  to  the  young  master,  as  he  came  in,  the  salu- 
tation concealed  a  start  which  was  not  of  surprise,  but 
^er  acknowledged  the  coming  of  a  crisis  for  which 
>he  was  on  the  outlook  and  prepared. 

**I  have  come,"  said  Roger,  quickly,  "  to  see  Lily, 
^  you  will  understand  ;  but  I  have  also  come,  Mrs. 
^ord,  to  see  you.  Where  is  Ford  ?  I  suppose  you 
told  him  what  I  said  to  you  last  night." 

*'0h,  Mr.  Roger  I"  cried  Mrs.  Ford,  wiping  her 
Wds  in  her  apron,  with  another  curtsy.  "Oh,  sir, 
yes,  I  told  him." 

"  Is  he  here  ?  You  must  have  known  I  should  want 
to  come  to  an  understanding  at  once." 

"  Oh,  sir  I  It 's  early,  Mr.  Roger  —  we  never 
thought  —  Ford 's  away  in  the  woods  ;  he  would  n't 
bide  from  his  work." 
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"  I  suppose  he  told  you  bb  mind ;  of  course  yoa 
know  it  well  enough.  Mrs.  Ford,  I  Ve  got  something 
more  to  tell  you  to-day." 

"  Ob,  Jlr.  Roger,"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  "  don't,  sir,  don't 
tell  me  no  more  !  I  Ve  not  got  the  strength  for  it 
Oh,  don't  tell  me  no  more  I  We  are  that  upset,  Ford 
and  me,  that  we  don't  know  what  to  think  or  what  to 
say." 

"  Am  I  not  to  be  trusted,  then  ?  "  asked  Roger,  with 
a  smile  of  conscious  power,  grave  as  he  was.  "  Hare 
you  higher  views?  No,  I  ought  n't  to  aay  that.  Why 
should  you  be  so  upset,  Ford  and  you  ?  " 

"  Ob,  Mr.  Roger,"  she  said  ^aiu,  "  oh,  when  we 
thinks  bow  it  would  be —  What  will  the  master  say, 
as  has  been  a  good  master,  taking  one  year  with  an- 
other, ever  since  him  and  me  was  married,  —  what 
would  he  say  ?  He  has  a  rough  tongue  when  he 's  pot 
out  of  his  w.ay.     He  'd  say  as  we  'd  inveigled  yon,  and 
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upset,  sbe  's  more  upset  than  any  one.  Ob,  wait  a  bit, 
sir ;  don't  go  after  bur.  Sbe  'a  distracted,  Lily  is. 
All  tUs  oioniing  she  '9  been  wringing  her  poor  hands, 
saying. '  What  shall  I  do,— what  shall  I  do?'  She's 
Terr  feeling,  too  feeling  for  her  own  good.  She  takes 
tiioaght  for  us,  and  for  yuii,  and  for  every  one  afore 
herself.  I  should  n't  wonder  if  she  were  to  go  and 
bide  herself  somewhere.  I  don't  know  at  this  moment 
where  she  is." 

"  Mrs,  Ford,"  said  Roger,  almost  sternly.  "  1  must 
know  the  truth ;  is  this  because  Lily  tlocs  not  —  eare 
for  me  ?  " 

"Oh,  sir  I"  exclaimed  the  woman,  trembling,  watch- 
ing him  with  furtive  eyes ;  and  then  a  small  hyster- 
ical Bound,  half  cough,  half  sob,  escaped  her.  "  ilr. 
Roger,  is  it  possible  she  should  n't  be  proud  ?  A  gen- 
tleman like  you  —  and  stooping  to  onr  little  place  to 
seek  her  out !  Not  but  wliat  my  Lily  is  one  as  any 
gentleman  might "  — 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  cried,  —  "  yes,  yes !  There  is  no 
question  of  that.  The  question  is.  Has  she  any  answer 
to  give  me  ?  It  is  not  because  I  am  a  gentleman,  but 
because  I  .am  a  man,  that  I  want  my  answer  from 
Lily.  Does  she  want  to  avoid  me?  Am  I  not  her 
choice,  —  am  I  not "  —  Roger  paused  and  turned 
to  the  door.  "  I  must  find  Iier,  wherever  she  is,"  he 
added. 

Mrs.  Ford  canght  hia  arm  again.  "Ob,  Mr.  Roger, 
sbe  do  find  such  places  among  the  trees  as  nobody  'ud 
erer  think  of.  Oh,  don't  go  after  her,  Mr.  Roger  I 
I*  it  natural,  sir,  as  she  should  n't  give  her  'eart  to 
yon?  Who  has  she  ever  seen  but  you?  You're 
the  only  gentleman  —  Oh,  sir,  don't  stop  me  like 
that.     My  girl,  she  'a  a  lady  in  her  heart.     Do  you 
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think  ahe  would  ever  look  at  the  likes  of  them  c 
mon  men?  And  she  has  never  Been  nobodj  1 
you.  It  'a  not  that.  I  undevstaad  what  it  is,  I 
Koger,  if  you.  that  are  youug,  dou't  understand, 
turning  everything  wrong,  everytliing  upside  doi 
everybody  out  of  their  way,  all  for  one  yonng  1 
hit  of  a  girl.  She  can't  ahear  it.  Her  father  i 
me  afi  will  be  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  and  ] 
as  will  be  put  all  wrong  with  the  Squire,  and  erg 
thing  at  sixes  and  sevens  1  Oh  I  I  understand  li 
though  it  mayn't  be  so  easy  for  a  young  man  1 
you." 

"  As  for  Ford  and  you,  I  '11  see  to  "  —  Roger  Ii 
said  so  much  before  he  recollected  how  powerless  ba 
now  was.  He  stopped  short,  then  added  hasHly,  "I 
don't  think  you  have  any  cause  tor  fear.  Mrs.  Ford; 
my  fattier  has  done  all  he  can.  He  will  not  trouble 
himself  with  other  matters.  He  has  disinherited  me. 
It  does  not  matter  to  him  now  what  I  do.  Of  course, 
you  ha^e  a  right  to  know  it ;  aud  I  must  see  Lily ; 
I  must  speak  to  Lily  ;  there  must  be  no  doubt  upon 
the  subject  now.  She  must  look  at  it,  and  think  of 
it,  and  make  up  her  own  mind." 

"  Disinber — "  It  was  too  big  a  word  for  Mfs. 
Ford's  mouth,  but  not  tor  her  understanding.  She 
gazed  at  Roger  with  round,  wide-open  eyes.  "  Oh, 
sir,  has  he  put  you  out,  —  hus  he  put  you  out?  and 
all  for  our  .Lily!"  She  wrung  her  hands.  "Oh. 
but  Mr.  Roger,  it's  not  too  late.  You  mustn't  let 
that  be.  A  girl  may  be  both  pretty  and  good,  and 
that 's  what  my  Lily  is ;  hut  to  he  turned  out  of  liouse 
and  home  for  her !  Oh,  no,  no,  —  it 's  not  too  late* 
—  it  um.ft  n't  be." 

'*Xher«  iauothu^  nutfft  to  be  Hud  oa  (bfkfc  wll^Mtr '< 
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■aid  Roger,  with  a  certain  peremptory  tone.  "  But 
ell  me  where  she  is.  Where  is  she?  Why  am  I 
;ept  from  her?  You  understand  that  I  am  leav- 
ing to-day,  and  that  I  must  see  her.  To  keep  her 
bock  is  no  kindness ;  it  is  rather  cruelty.  Let  me 
e  her  at  onee.  Mrs.  Ford," 

"  Oh,  Mr,  Roger  1 "  she  cried  again,  wringing  her 
liands,  "you  can  go  into  the  parlor  and  see  for  your- 
■If.  She  has  been  distracted-like  in  her  miud  since 
Isst  night.  She  '3  gone  out,  and  I  can't  tell  where 
■he  is.  Oh.  sir,  for  all  our  sakcs,  make  it  up  with  the 
Sqaire.  Don't  make  a  quarrel  in  tlie  family ;  go  back 
four  father,  Mr.  Roger,  and  don't  mind  us  no 
more  1  " 

A  Nnile  passed  OTcr  his  face  at  the  strange  futility 
ti  the  idea.  As  well  suggest  that  the  pillars  of  the 
sarth  might  be  shaken,  to  make  his  seat  more  comfort- 
able. He  waved  it  aside  with  a  movement  of  his 
band. 

Yon  will  perceive  that  I  must  see  her  to-day.  I 
Kill  come  back  befon^  tbe  time  for  the  afternoon  train. 
Tell  her  —  tell  her  to  think  it  all  over  ;  and  don't  at- 
tempt to  come  between  us,  for  that  is  what  cannot  he 
clone  now." 

Was  he  almost  glad  in  his  heart  to  put  off  this 
interview,  although  he  was  so  anxious  for  it  ?  There 
•fe  times  when,  with  our  hearts  beating  for  the  turn  of 
BM  eveut,  Nature,  sick  with  suspense  yet  terrified  for 
certainty,  will  with  both  her  hands  push  it  away. 
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BoGEB  left  Melcotube  by  the  aft«roooa  train,  tC 
whicb  hia  brother  accompanied  Lini  with  feelings  in" 
describable,  but  no  faith  in  anything  that  was  tuq>' 
pening.  It  seemed  to  Edtuuud  like  a  feverish  dream^  ' 
which  by  and  by  must  pass,  leaving  the  world  as  it 
waa  before.  Koger  was  not  very  commiuiicative  as 
to  what  he  was  going  to  do.  Indeed,  it  would  have 
been  difficult,  for  be  had  not  any  distinct  plans.  H» 
meant  to  get  ^metbing  he  could  work  at,  witli  a  great 
vagueness   in  his  mind   as   to  what  that  would    be- 
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■k,  a,  most  QQiuual  caresa,  Tvliicb   astonished  her 

ly.     "  You  are  not  going  away,  Roger  ? "    sho 

*  ig  him  all  ovec  with  tboiie  keen  eyes,  see- 

iic&tion  of  a  journey,  no  c-hiiuge  iu  his  dress, 

Selecting   something,  sh«  did   not  know  what. 

Good-by,  little  Nina ;  be  good,  aud  take  eare  of 
lunelf,"  said  he.  And  these  were  all  the  adieux  be 
tide. 

AVben  they  reached  the  station,  Edmund  observed 
hat  hia  brother  glanced  rouud  him  anxiously  as  if 
)kiug  for  some  one ;  but  he  did  not  say  for  whom 
:  looked.  His  last  glance  out  of  the  carriage  win- 
iw  was  still  one  of  scrutiny;  but  it  was  evident  that 
be  tll(l  not  find  what  he  was  expecting,  and  it  was  with 
ko  air  of  dissiitisf action  and  disappointment  that  he 
tht«ff  himself  back  into  his  comer,  not  making  any 
Kipaase  to  Edmund,  nor,  indtied,  seeing  him  as  ho 
Swl  to  watch  the  train  go  away.  The  station  was 
»  littln  fr^iiented  as  usual ;  one  or  two  passengers, 
*lio  hu<l  l)een  dropped  by  the  train,  dispersing ;  one 
vt  iwo  vacant  bystanders  turnijig  their  backs  as  the 
""meniary  excitement  died  away  ;  Edmund  watching 
^  line  of  carriages  disappear  with  a  sensation  o£ 
"ckness  nn<l  confusion  of  faculties  far  more  serious, 
lis  aiid  to  himself,  than  could  be  called  for.  There 
**»  nothing  tragic  in  the  matter,  after  all.  Even  if 
•^er  were  disinherited,  as  his  father  threatened, 
■^We  provision  mutfi  be  made  for  him,  and  no  doubt 
*''we  would  lie  time  for  many  changes  of  sentiment 
"^fore  any  disinheritance  could  be  operative,  the 
Nuire  being  a  man  full  of  strength  and  health, 
"•(we  vigorous  tluin  any  of  his  sons.  What  if 
k  ""Sndid  make  un  unsatisfactory  marriage?  Hun- 
H.iAdi  of  men  had  done  that,  and  yet  been  little  the 

^ 
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luppose  he  ia  the  only  geatlenian  who  has  ever 

a  her  way." 

■'Who  knows?"  observed    Pax,  oracularly. 

I  ball  uot  tlie  slightest  iDtentiim  in  what  she  sail 

(lid  she  kiiow  a.Dythiitg  about  the  ]>eopl«:  whom 

uiight  have  mut.     But  she  had  a  rooted  objectii 

ussutnptions  generally.     "Who  knows?     A  girl' 

that  finds  men  to  admire  her  in  the  depths  of  a  « 

:   other  people   would  see   nothing  but  tw 

\  b-ees." 

Altogether  she  did  not  give  much  comfort  ta< 

I  visitor;   and    Edmund  did  not  dad  any   pies 

I  that  day.     Ue  had  to  meet  his  father  at  dinner, 

I  did  worse   than   inquire   ahout  Roger ;   he   took 

I  notice  of  his  absence,  not  even  of  the  emp^  c 

I  the  other  end  of  the  table,  which  Edmund  would 

I  take,  and  which  marked  painfully  the  absence  at 

I  eldest  son.     Mr.  Alitford  talked  a  great  deal  at 

I  ner  ;  he  told  stories  which  made  Nina  laagh,  and' 

L  produced  from  tne  young  footman  a  faint  eipl 

for  which  Larkina  made  him  suffer  afterwards. 

I  mund,  however,  would  not  laugh :  be  sat  silent, 

let  his  father's  pleasautrtcs  pass,  the  presence  a 

pale,  grave  face  making  a  painful  contrast  < 

gayety  of  the  others.     Larkins   was  as  deeply 

Bciou3  of  tlie  strained  state  of  affairs  as  Edmnnd 

I  and  went  ahout  the  shaded  background  of  the  I 

t  with  more  solemnity  than  ever,  while  the  Squire  1 

on  with  his  8ton,--tclling,  and  Kina  laughed.    1' 

indeed,  did  not  want  to  laugh ;  she  wanted  to  I 

why  Roger  had  gone  away,  and  what  was  the  me« 

of  it  all.     But  papa  was  "so  fnnny,"  she  could 

but  yield  to  the  irresistible.     The  dinner  is  aim 

dreadful  ordeal  at  such  periods  of  family  hisboiyi 
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most  likely  it  was  to  hide  his  own  perception  of  this, 

and  do  away  with  the   effect  upon  himself  of  that 

^nificant  vacancy  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  that 

tiie  Squire  took  refuge  in  being  funny,  which  was  not 

at  all  his  usual  way.  ^ 

Next  day  Edmund  was  called  to  his  father  in  the 
library.  He  found  him  in  close  consultation  with  Mr. 
Potincefort,  the  solicitor  who  had  been  charged  with 
tlie  family  business  almost  all  his  life,  having  inherited 
diat,  with  other  lifelong  occupations  of  the  same  kind, 
from  his  father.  Mr.  Pouncefort  sat  at  Mr.  Mit- 
ford's  own  writing-table,  with  a  bag  full  of  papers  at 
Us  feet,  and  turned  a  very  rueful  countenance  upon 
Edmund  as  he  entered.  He  accompanied  this  look 
with  a  slight  shake  of  the  head,  when  Edmund  came 
up  and  shook  hands  with  him.  "  Pretty  well,  pretty 
well,"  he  said,  mournfully ;  ^^  as  well  as  can  be  ex- 
pected, considering  "  —  in  answer  to  the  young  man*s 
qoestion.  He  was  a  neat  little  old  man,  with  silver- 
gray  hair  carefully  brushed,  and  a  way  of  puckering 
op  his  brows  which  made  his  face  look  like  a  flexible 
mask. 

**Look  here,  Edmund,"  said  his  father,  "I  have 
been  settling  my  affairs,  as  I  told  you." 

^He  means  destroying  his  will,  a  very  reasonable 
win,  and  making  one  that  oughtn't  to  stand  for  a 
moment,"  broke  in  Mr.  Pouncefort,  shaking  his  head 
and  pushing  up  into  his  hair  the  folds  of  his  fore- 


"  Nothing  of  the  sort,  you  old  croaker  I  Pouncefort 
knows  every  man's  business  better  than  he  does  him- 
lelf." 

"It 's  my  business  to  do  so,  and  I  do.  I  know  your 
B&iTB  all  off  by  heart,  which  is  a  great  deal  more 
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than  you  do.  And  I  can  see  to-day  from  to-morrov, 
whieh  you  can't  in  your  present  state  of  tnind.  1 
don't  know  my  own  affairs  a  liimdredtli  part  so  ireU 
as  I  know  youi's.  Look  }iere,  a  bargain :  take  my  ul* 
vice  about  tjoiir  business,  and  yon  shall  say  what  I "~ 
to  do  with  mine." 

The  county  gentleman  looked  at  bis  solicitor 
eyes  in  which  familiar  friendliness  scarcely  coi 
the  underlying  contempt.  They  had  koown 
other  all  their  lives,  —  had  been  boys  together, 
called  each  otlier,  in  those  days,  by  their  Chris! 
names.  Mr.  Pouncefort  was  as  independent 
nearly  as  rich  as  tlie  Squire,  but  he  was  only  a  boI 
tor  when  all  was  said.  "  What !  "  Mr.  Mitford  ci 
"if  I  advise  you  to  let  your  son  marry  the  huusemaii 
Come,  Pouncefort,  no  folly,  H^jad  the  stipulations 
Edmund,  and  if  he  likes  to  abide  by  them  it's 
right.     If  not,  I  think  I  know  another  who  will. 

"  I  declare  to  goodness,"  asserted  Mr.  Pounceft 
"  I  'd  rather  see  iny  son  marry  anybody  than  put  my 
hand  to  this!" 

"  I  did  n't  send  for  the  pope  nor  the  bishop  to  tell 
me  what  was  right,"  said  the  other  old  man.  ''  I  sent 
for  my  solicitor —  I  dare  say  Edmund  has  a  hundred 
things  to  do,  and  you  'le  wasting  his  valuable  time." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do,  and  I  wish  yon  would  listtm, 
sir.  to  what "'  — 

"By   Jove!"  exclaimed  the   Squire,   jumping   i^ 
from  his  chair,  "  is  this  my  business,  or  whose  hi  ~ 
ness  is  it?    Let  him  hear  it,  and  let  us  be  done 
it.     I  can't  stay  liere  all  day." 

Upon  which  jSJr.  Pouncefort,  occasionally  pausing 
to  launch  a  comment,  read  the  new  settlement  of  the 
Mitford  property,  which  after  all  was  not  so  cruel » 
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ippcared.  Roger  was  not  cut  off  with  a  ahiUing ;  he 
was  tu  lutve  tea  thousand  pounds  :  but  his  sitccessor 
u  Mr.  Mitfonra  Iieir  was  strictly  barred  from  oonvey- 
bg  back  to  him  or  his  heirs,  uuder  any  pretense,  any 
portion  of  the  propei-tj-.  Rog-er  was  excluded  for- 
noUjr  and  forever  fi-om  all  share  iu  Mclcombc.  Any 
Utempt  at  the  tronsgressiou  of  this  stipulatiou  was  to 
entail  at  once  a  forfeiture  of  the  estate,  which  should 
iheo  pass  to  the  persons  to  be  hereafter  named.  The 
iplM*  for  the  names  were  all  blank.  Mr.  Pouncefort, 
ibaldng  his  head,  interjecting  now  and  then  an  ex- 
i^mation,  read  to  the  end:  and  then  he  opened  out 
the  i^mckling  papers  on  the  table,  and  turned  round 
first  to  the  Squire,  who  had  resumed  his  seat  and 
Hstetied  with  a  sort  uf  triumpliant  complacency,  then 
'"Umimd.  who  had  stood  all  the  time  leaning  on  the 
Wk  of  a  high  carved  chair.  "  There  1 "  cried  the 
B"yer,  "  tliert-  's  your  confounded  instnictions  carried 
''Oti  and  I  'm  ashamed  of  niystilf  for  doing  it ;  and 
>»*,  Edmund,  it's  for  you  to  speak." 

"MyanHWer  is  very  simjile,"  said  Edmund.  "It 
*^  be  no  disappointment  to  you,  sir,  for  you  must 
•wTfl  foreseen  it.     I  refuse  "  — 

"Yon  refnse !  You  are  a  great  fool  for  your  pains. 
^00  bad  better  take  time  to  think  it  over.  A  day  or 
""can't  make  much  difference,  Pouucefoi-t." 

"A  day  or  two  might  make  all  the  difference,"  re- 
PW  Mr.  Pouncefort.  "  Wliy,  you  miglit  die  —  any 
*•  0»  might  die  —  before  dinner." 

Oace  more  the  Squire  jumped  out  of  bis  chair.  "  I 
"'''iolt  you  want  to  drive  me  to  "  — 

"Suicide?"  said  little  Mr.  Pouncefort.  "Oh,  no; 
•"t  m  tell  you  one  thing,  Mitford.  If  you  thought 
'•H  were  going  to  die  before  dinner,  —  ay,  or  after  it. 
•■tiler,  —  you  would  not  make  this  will." 


B. 


THE  SECOND  SON. 

"  You  think  yonrsclf  privileged,"  cried  tbe  SqaJn^ 
with  a  poS  of  hot  breath.  "  So  far  as  I  'm  aware  mj 
death  is  nothing  to  jou,  or  when  it  takes  place.  Ed- 
mund "  —  I 

"  Oh,  yes,"  returned  the  lawyer,  "  it  "a  a  great  deil    | 
to  me.  for  we  're  the  same  age  ;  and  when  you  go,  I  'U 
have  to  be  looking  to  my  preparations  for  the  voyage. 
I  don't  want  it  to  happen  a  day  sooner  than  can  ba 
helped."  I 

"  Edmund,"  Buid  Mr.  Mitford,  "  all  this  is  uttMly 
beyond  the  question.  Take  a  day  or  two  to  tliink- 
I  don't  want  to  hurry  yon.  I  like  to  deal  justly  with 
everj-body.  You  're  the  next,  and  I  don't  want  to 
pa.ss  you  over ;  but  don't  think  you  can  bully  me  by 
refusing :  for  I  '11  stick  to  my  intention  whether  y« 
go  in  with  it  or  not." 

"  I  want  no  time  to  think,  air ;  there  can't  I* » 
qupstion  about  my  decision.  1  am  as  grieved  about 
Roger  as  you  can  bo,  but  I  will  never  step  into  his 
place." 

" '  Never '  is   a  long    word.      He   might   die,  u 
Pounoefort's  so   fond  of   suggesting,   and   theu,  rfj 
course,  you  would  take  his  place."  ^H 

"I  never  will  while  he  lives;  I  never  will  to  j^H 
detriment.     Father,  don't  do  anything  about  it  iwH 
You  are  as  young  as  the  best  of  us.     What  does  it 
matter  whether  it's  decided  now  or  in  six   montlis' 
time?     For  the  moment  let  it  alone.     We  are  all  «► 
cited  "  — 

"  Not  I,"  declared  the  Sqnire,  "  though  Pot 
thinks  I  may  die  before  diimer." 

The  lawyer  shnigged  his  shoulders.     "  Gdmuni 
very  sensible  fellow,"  he  said ;  "  suppose  w«  f 
tor  six  months." 
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'  Wliat!  to  leave  me  time  to  die,  as  yon  say,  and 
k  myself?  J»o,  I  tell  you.  I  know  where  to  find 
nan  to  do  what  I  want,  if  you  ri'fuse.  Let  it  be 
i  or  DO.  then,  on   the   spot,  if   that 's   what   you 

BCRe." 

•■  It  most  be  no,  then,  sir,  —  no,  without  a  shadow 
:  hesitation,"  Edmund  replied.  His  face  was  very 
rate  and  pale,  —  as  different  as  could  be  imagined 
ftn  his  father's  red  and  aufjry  physiognomy,  Mr, 
[itford  knew  it  was  had  for  hini  to  be  thus  excited. 
Ipng  before  dinner  is  not  such  an  impossible  tiling, 
^n  a  man  is  stout,  of  a  full  hubit,  and  allows  liim- 
If  to  get  into  states  of  excitement.  He  had  a  roar 
t  nige  in  his  throat  to  deliver  upon  bis  son,  but  was 
Bj^ied  by  this  thought,  which  had  more  effect  upon 
ilii  tlian  a  high  moral  reason.  He  pulled  himself  up 
ilh  another  puff  of  heated  breathing,  which  was  half 

inort ;  and  then  assumed  the  air  of  mockery  wliiob 
U.  he  was  aware,  his  most  effectual  weapon. 

"Very  well,  then,  sir,"  he  said,  with  that  very  de- 
Mahle  mimicry  of  his  son's  tone.  "  It  shall  be  no, 
ben,  sir,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  And  I  know 
me  one  who  will  not  have  a  shadow  of  hesitation. 
Ha —  Stephen  knows  very  well  on  what  side  his 
wad  'b  buttered.  I  '11  telegraph  for  Steve,  Pounce- 
Writing  will  do  quite  well ;  I  'ra  in  no  hurry. 
be  woold  think  it  was  I  that  was  pushing  this  mat- 
cm." 

Why.  I  might  die  —  before  dinner,"  the  Squire 
tolled.  To  be  mimicked  is  never  pleasant,  but  to 
mimii-ked  ba41y  is  a  thing  beyond  the  power  of 

irtal  man  to  support.     Mr.  Mitford  had  no  inuta' 

e  power*.     Mr.    Pouncefort   grew  an   angry  red 

der  his  grsy  hair. 


THE  SECOND  SON. 


It  was  at  this  moment  that  Larkins  opened 
door,  and  came  in  in  hia  dignified  way.  —  a  way 
put  an  end  to  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  a 
wherever  he  appeared.  He  was  in  the  hahit  of  d 
ing  a  vride  circuit  ronnd  the  fnrniture,  with  a  c 
and  decorum  which  made  excited  persona  ashamed 
themselves,  and  which  transferred  all  their  attend 
in  spite  of  themselves,  to  this  perfectly  digne  a 
respectable  messenger  from  a  world  outside  whi 
made  no  account  of  their  excitements. 

"  Mr.  Edmund,  sir,"  Larkins  said,  "  there  is  a  p 
son  outside  who  wishes  to  see  yon." 

Larkins  was  far  above  making  telegraphie  co 
munications  to  any  man,  especially  to  one  of  1 
family ;  but  there  was  something  in  his  look  wli 
startled  Edmund. 

"  A  person,"  he  repeated  involuntarily,  "  to  : 
me?" 

"  A  very  respectable  person,  sir,"  Larldos  si 
Then  he  walked  round  the  furniture  again,  mak 
the  circuit  of  the  room,  and  stood  at  the  door,  hold 
it  open  to  let  his  young  master  pass. 

Mr.  Mitford  had  seated  himself  in  his  chair  mti 
appearance  of  Larkins,  with  the  aspect  of  a 
upon  the  bench,  severe  but  amiable  ;  and  Mr.  Poua 
fort  had  smoothed  down  all  tlie  billows  of  his  ' 
head,  as  if  nothing  had  ever  disturbed  him.  Ci 
and  self-respect  came  bac-k  with  that  appaiitiou.  . 
muod  was  too  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  intert 
tion.  He  hurried  out,  with  little  thought  of  the  I 
ject  of  the  call,  —  glad  to  be  delivered  anyhow. 

"  I  have  taken  her  up  to  your  room,  sir.  I  tlioq 
you  'd  be  quieter  there,"  Larkins  said. 

"Zfcr/     Whom?     Whoisit?     Has  anything  t 
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peoed?"  cried  Edmund,  scarcely  knowing  what  he 
mi. 

It  is  a  female,  Mr.  Edmund ;  very  respectable, 
lad  iu  a  deal  of  trouble." 

Edmimd  rushed  up-stairs,  three  steps  at  a  time. 
He  did  not  know  what  he  feared.  His  rooms  were  at 
thewd  of  a  long  conidor,  and  the  mei'e  fact  that  hU 
Tiiilor  shotdd  have  beeo  taken  there  was  startling. 
What  woman  could  want  bim  in  this  way  ?  But  im- 
igmtiou  could  not  have  helped  him  to  coll  up  that 
Waly  figure  in  the  garb  of  a  perfect  rustic  rcspect- 
tbili^,  such  as  Larktns  knew  how  to  value,  which 
rushing  forwarii  as  he  opened  the  door,  turning 
liim  an  boneat  face,  red  with  crying  and  miaery. 
"Oh,  sir,  where 'a  my  Lily?  Ob,  what's  been  doue 
»ilh  my  Lily  ?  Oh,  for  the  love  of  God  —  if  you 
for  that  I  Mr.  Edmund,  Mr.  Edmund,  where  is 
niy  girl  ?  Tell  me,  and  I  'II  go  on  my  knees  and  blesa 
y«iL  Oh,  tell  me,  tell  me,  if  you  don't  want  to  see 
"w  die  before  your  eyes  !  " 

Ura.  Ford  t "  Edmund  cried,  with  an  astonish- 
Dwnt  beyond  words. 

"Oh,  for  God's  sake,  Mr.  Edmund !  Yes,  I  'm  her 
"Other,  her  poor  mother,  that  has  trained  her,  may  be, 
iw  har  ruin.  Ob,  where  is  my  girl  ?  Where 's  my 
l^J?  Tell  me,  sir,  tell  me  wherever  it  is,  and  I  11 
"Wk  you  ou  my  knees." 

And  the  poor  woman  flung  herself,  in  her  big  shawl 
*"«  respectable  bonnet,  her  eyes  streaming,  her  face 
forking  with  wild  supplieatiou,  heavily  at  his  feet 
"pwi  the  carpet ;  a  figure  half  ridiculous,  wholly 
^'*&t!,  in  all  the  abandonment  of  despair. 


lilt's  besolution. 

Lilt  Ford  had  been  extraordinarily  tn 
Boger'a  declaration.  It  had  an  effect  upon  h 
utation  which  was  beyond  all  reason,  and  qaite  o 
pro]3ortioii  with  the  event.  She  had  not  been  witB 
BtirringB  of  heart  aa  to  Roger's  visits  in  the  days ' 
her  mind  was  still  free,  and  Stephen  was  to  her  \ 
a  vague  shadow  of  that  hero  of  romance  for  whoa 
rival  she  was  looking  daily,  Roger's  appearai 
been,  indeed,  the  fintt  that  had  roused  the  cxjy 
iu  her,  and  tnafie  that  general  and  shadowy  i 
something  about  to  happen,  whicli  is  always  ctom 
iu  a  girl's  mind,  into  a  still  shadowy  but  more 
ble  reality.  Her  heart  had  beat  its  first,  uot  fi 
but  for  the  excitement  of  his  coming,  the  princfl 
knight,  the  lover  of  all  the  romances.  Aftcn 
Lily  had  grown  a  little  afraid  of  Roger.  His  v 
bis  looks,  his  tones,  all  flatto.reil  her,  but  frightened 
her  at  the  same  time.  Perhaps  she  never  rould  W* 
been  at  her  ease  with  him  as  with  Stephen.  He  «'■ 
erenced  her  too  much,  and  Lily  knew  very  well  tlu' 
this  was  not  the  appropriate  sentiment  with  which  M 
regard  her.  Admiration  she  understood  perfectly, 
and  love  mor«  or  less ;  but  that  ideal  respect  ^J(••i^ 
dered  her,  and  impaired  her  self-possession  in  bis  pw- 
ence.  That  she  should  look  up  to  him  as  an  «Idtf 
brother  and  bead  of  the  family  was  a  luDuh  mots  poi- 
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sible  relation  than  anything  more  familiar,  and  in  this 
light  she  had  begun  to  regard  lioger  vaguely  before 
his  sudden    disappearance.     But   now   that   all   was 
changed,  now  that  she  was  Stephen's  betrothed,  almost 
his  bride,  his  brother's  sudden  return,  his  sudden  ap- 
peal to  her,  the  almost  cei*tainty  there  seemed  in  his 
mind  that  he  must  be  the  first  who  had  so  addressed 
ber,  and  that  only  her  anxiety  for  her  father  prevented 
her  full  response,  was  an  overwhelming  surprise,  and 
mdeed  a  horror,  to  Lily.     It  shocked  and  paralyzed 
'  her.    Her  "  Oh,  Mr.  Roger ! "  was  a  cry  of  terror. 
No  other  words  would  come,  nor  did  she  know  what 
to  do  except  to  fly,  to  hurry  away,  to  hide  her  face  and 
stop  her  ears,  that  she  might  not  hear  nor  see  those 
avowals,  which  not  only  were  almost  criminal,  hut 
would  raise,  she  felt  vaguely,  such  a  wall  of  separation 
between  herself  and  the  brother  of  her  future  husband 
18  nothing  hereafter  could  overcome. 

Lily  was  altogether  more  painfully  affected  by  this 
incident  than  could  have  been  supposed  possible.  It 
made  her  wretched,  it  filled  her  with  visionary  terror. 
It  was  wrong,  wicked,  unnatural.  His  sister-in-law! 
and  she  dared  not  tell  him,  —  dared  not  betray  the 
position  in  which  she  stood  towards  Stephen,  who  by 
this  time  had  no  doubt  got  the  license  and  prepared 
mtything  for  their  marriage.  The  situation  over- 
whelmed the  girl ;  no  better  expedient  occurred  to  her 
than  to  shut  herself  up  in  her  room,  from  which, 
RSTcely  venturing  to  breathe  lest  she  should  be  dis- 
covered, with  feelings  of  alarm  and  agitation  indescrib- 
able, she  had  listened  to  the  voice  of  Roger  speaking 
to  her  mother  down-stairs.  Mrs.  Ford,  for  her  part, 
ioA.  not  understand  Lily's  panic,  nor  why  she  should 
hide  herself.     It  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  agitating  and 
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splendid  event ;  but  except  for  the  nataraJ  tremor  of 
HO  enormuus  a  success,  &nd  some  qualms  of  alarm  ai 
to  its  immediate  effect  upon  Ford's  position  as  gmtne- 
keeper,  —  qualms  calmed  by  the  thought  that  every- 
thin"  must  eome  right  in  the  end.  for  Mrs.  Ford  lad 
no  faith  in  diainlieritauce,  —  the  mother  would  hare 
easily  made  up  her  mind  to  boundless  jt)y  and  triuuijik 
But  Lily's  eondition  was  not  to  be  accounted  for  iiy 
mere  nervousness  or  excitement.  She  was  so  tletB^ 
mined  that  Roger's  suit  could  not  be  listened  to  for » 
moment,  so  anxious  to  hide  herself  and  keep  out  of 
his  way,  that  Mrs.  Ford  was  compelled  to  yield  wilta 
troubled  heart  to  these  tremors.  She  had  long  ago 
discovered  that  she  did  not  always  understand  Lily. 
How  should  she  ?  The  girl  was  far  above  her  modier 
in  ao  many  things.  It  was  a  pride  the  more  to  think 
that  so  humble  a  woman  as  she  was  could  not  al<np 
tell  what  her  child  meant, — her  child,  who  was  « 
much  superior  to  any  other  woman's  child. 

But  while  Lily  thus  lurked  terror-stricken  in  ha 
room,  her  mind  was  full  of  many  troubled  thouglit^ 
The  time  had  come,  she  felt,  when  her  fate  couMw 
longer  hang  in  the  balance ;  when  that  decision,  vlha 
she  could  not  but  feel  to  be  an  awful  one,  miwt  1« 
made.  For  nothing  in  the  world  would  she  run  tM 
risk  of  meeting  Roger  again,  or  being  once  more  »■ 
dressed  by  him  in  those  words  which  she  trenibW  ^ 
thiuk  of.  Rather  anything  than  that;  rather  ihelW 
step,  the  plunge  which  she  longetl,  yet  feared  to  mak^ 
She  had  ]>arted  from  Stephen  with  a  pronii.*e  that  m 
decision  shonld  not  be  long  delayed,  hut  whetherwiw" 
out  this  new  excitement  Lily  would  ever  have  b"^" 
able  to  wind  herself  up  to  so  bold  n  step  it  i*  iinp"*" 
Bible  to  teU.     She  sat   upon  the  floor  in   her  Utile 
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ir,  all  crouched  together,  sick  with  alarm  and 
voofi  excitemeut,  while  tJie  sound  of  Roger's  maa- 
XOK  Toicg  came  up  from  below.  She  had  uouBented 
A  Stephen  should  remain  in  town  awaitiug  her,  and 
A  he  should  take  all  the  steps  about  the  license ; 
ihe  bad  even  promised  to  let  hiiu  know,  by  a  telegram, 
the  time  of  her  arrival,  in  order  that  be  might  meet 
inil  take  her  to  the  house  he  had  aelecteil,  —  the 
liome,  of  course,  of  a  good  woman,  an  old  servant, 
who  would  care  for  her  until  the  hour  of  the  marriage, 
for  which,  in  the  meia  time,  all  should  be  prepared. 
Eterything  had  been  arranged  between  them,  even  to 
that  old  cbunh  in  the  citj'  which  Lily,  aided  by  her 
operience  of  noveb,  had  thought  the  safest,  and  which 
k  hnd  yiehied  to,  though  avowing  his  preference  for 
Hregistrar's  ojfice.  A  registrar's  office  !  Oh,  no,  that 
vuuld  have  been  no  marriage  at  all !  And  at  last  ho 
W  consented,  and  even  had  discovered  that  he  knew 
the  very  place,  —  an  old.  old  church,  qnite  out  of  the 
*»j.  All  these  things  began  to  swim  through  Lily's 
l)«td  as  she  sat  on  the  floor,  in  the  panic  and  humilia- 
tion  of  her  tboughts,  listening  to  the  far-off  sound  of 
w^'a  voice  ;  anticipating  the  horror  of  perhaps  see- 
U^tuin  again,  of  having  to  make  him  some  answer, 
of  W  mother's  wondering  questions,  and  of  all  the 
CoOimotJon  which  she  did  not  know  bow  to  face. 

And  on  the  other  side,  how  much  there  was  1  Her 
WW  wailing,  longing,  hoping  that  every  dny  would 
liiing  h«r  Ui  his  arms ;  a  new  life,  the  life  she  had  al- 
^ys  known  must  one  day  be  hers,  and  happiness,  and 
^lendor,  and  her  right  position,  and  the  society  of 
wUes  attd  gentlemen.  All  this  lay  before  her,  scpa- 
nted  fnmi  her  only  by  the  decision,  by  the  one  step 
tU  of  bar  present  world  into  the  other,  whioh  would 
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indeed  be  something  like  dying  and  coming  to  lils 
again,  and  yet  would  l>e  so  quiuk,  accompanied  by  « 
little  pain  ;  a  thiug,  too,  that  must  be  done  aooner  or 
later.  Lily  scarcely  thought  of  the  pangs  she  would 
leave  behind  her,  of  the  tortures  her  father  and  mother 
would  have  to  suffer.  It  would  be  only  for  a  moment, 
she  reflected,  for  a  single  night,  or  perhaps  a  conpli 
of  days ;  and  then  what  comfort  and  delight  to  £ 
low !  The  pain  was  scarcely  worth  thinking  of, 
Ford  herself  would  not  complain:  she  would  6&J-M 
was  nothing  ;  it  was  a  cbeap  price  to  pay  for  knowf 
her  child  to  be  so  happy.  Her  mother's  very  humlile- 
ness  reassured  Lily.  The  parents  would  care  nothbg 
for  the  anxiety  after  it  was  over;  they  would  be  i 
glad,  so  glad,  when  the  next  day  a  telegram  told  tbi 
that  all  was  well. 

But  was  she  herself  strong  enough  to  do  it,— 
that  was  the  question,  —  strong  enough  to  forget  her- 
self, to  step  out  of  all  that  was  ordinary,  to  free  hei^ 
self  from  every  prejudiue  ?  They  were  only  preju- 
dices, she  said  to  herself,  —  how  often  had  Stephen 
told  her  so !  To  meet  him  at  the  railway.  Ut  drire 
with  him  to  that  good  woman's  house,  was  that  « 
than  meeting  him  in  the  park  ?  Was  it  poaaible  fi 
her,  was  it  honorable,  was  it  modest  even,  to 
any  doubts  of  Stephen  ?  No,  no,  she  had  none, 
would  be  aa  safe  witU  him  as  witli  her  father,  i 
knew.  It  was  nothing  but  a  prejudice,  a  bren 
the  ordinary,  that  was  all.  She  wanted  orange 
Boms.  and  the  childrsu  to  strew  flowers,  ant 
clmreh-bells  to  ring.  Oh,  yes,  she  allowed  it  : 
ber  heart.  That  was  what  she  would  have  Uked  l 
Oh,  how  she  would  have  liked  itl  If  ahe  had  t 
ried  Witherspoon,  even,  that  was  what  wonld  I 
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iiappened  at  home.  Witherspoon!  She  trembled, 
and  grew  red  for  shame  of  herself,  who,  engaged  to 
a  gentleman,  an  officer,  should  allow  herself  to  think 
■  it  had  ever  been  possible  that  she  might  have  married 
Witherspoon.  The  gardener  I  while  his  master  was 
there,  pleading,  persuading,  with  that  tone  of  entreaty 
which  she  could  distinguish,  with  a  shiver,  down- 
stairs, begging  that  he  might  see  her;  and  he  was 
her  brother-in-law,  if  he  had  only  known  it  I  Oh, 
good  heavens,  her  bridegroom^s  brother!  And  how 
oonld  she  face  him,  or  reply  to  him,  or  let  him  speak 
to  her,  in  that  dreadful  mistake  he  was  making  ?  No, 
00,  no  I  it  was  impossible! .  There  was  only  one  thing 
to  be  done,  and  that  was  to  go  away.  It  must  be 
done  one  time  or  another;  to-morrow  or  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  if  not  to-day.  It  must  be  done. 
Was  not  Stephen  waiting  for  her,  waiting  for  her 
telegram,  with  everything  ready  at  that  good  woman's 
lK>iise,  and  the  license  in  his  pocket?  It  must  be 
done!  it  must  be  done!  It  was  the  only  way  of 
ttcaping,  of  seeing  Koger  no  more,  —  poor  Roger, 
who  loved  her,  yet  must  not  love  her,  poor  fellow ! 

She  did  not  venture  to  get  up,  to  run  the  risk  of 
wfraying  her  presence  in  the  upper  room  even  by  the 
ci^ng  of  a  board,  until  she  heard  his  voice  die  out 
^Q^deneath,  and  then  his  lingering  step  upon  the 
6**^  She  felt  sure  —  and  her  heart  beat  louder  at 
^  thought  —  that  he  turned,  after  he  had  left  the 
^^  to  look  back  wistfully,  if  perhaps  he  mip^ht  still 
^  her  at  a  window.  Poor  Mr.  Roger !  But  she 
d^  not  meet  him ;  it  was  kinder,  far  kinder  to 
^  that  she  should  go  away. 

Presently  Lily  heard  her  mother  toiling  up  the  nar- 
^  itain,     Mrs.  Ford  came  in  panting  for  breath. 
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bnt  not  only  with  the  fatigne  of  the  climbing. 
haA  her  apron  thrown  over  her  arm,  handj  for  trig 
her  eyes  or  foreliead,  whicli  was  moiBt  with 
and  trouble.  She  threw  lierself  into  a  ch^r  wit! 
half  groan.  "  I  'd  rather  do  the  hanlest  day's  wori 
I  ever  had  in  my  life  than  do  what  I  have  b 
a-doing  now,"  she  said.     "  Oh,  Lily,  Lily ! " 

"  What  ia  it,  mother  ?  "  asked  Lily,  though  wit 
tremor  whit-h  showed  how  well  aware  she  was  of 
mother's  meaning. 

"  What  ia  it,  thild  ?  It 's  this,  that  I  never  ( 
a  man  in  more  trouble  than  the  young  master, 
think  it  should  be  vs,  as  has  always  been  so  ' 
treatt^,  that  has  brought  him  to  this  1  And 
can't  believe  as  you  won't  have  nothing  to  aay 
him,  Lily ;  and  no  more  tan  I.  no  more  can  1 1  " 

"  Do  you  think  a  girl  is  obliged  to  —  to  aoct 
anybody  who  asks  her?"  cried  Lily,  trying  to  gl 
her  excitement  a  color  of  indignation.  Her  eyes  sIk 
feverishly  through  quick-springing  tears,  and  her 
changed  every  minute.  Her  agitation  and  troul 
were  indeed  very  plain  to  see. 

"  Do  you  call  Mr.  Roger  '  anybody '  ?  "  retorted 
mother  angrily.    "  Who  have  you  ever  seen  like  fa 
You   told   me  you  would   never  marry  if  it   was 
a  gentleman,  and  where  will  you  find  a  gentleman 
Mr.  Koger?     And   one  that  respects   you,  like 
were  a  queen.     And  says  the  Squire  will  never  n 
die  with  lis,  seeing  as  he 's  put  it  all  out  on  him. 
Lily,  the  Squire 's  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling,  all 
cause  of  you.     And  now  you  won't  have  him  I     ' 
poor  young  gentleman !    and  to  think  this  is  all  00 
to  him  through  coming  in  so  kind  to  say  a  pleoai 
word  to  your  father  and  me  1 " 
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"Cat  him  off  witli  a —  Mother,  do  yon  mean 
to  say  the  Squire  knows?"  Lily's  voice  sank  into  a 
lialf-frightened  whisper.  Her  eyes  grew  large  with 
terrot.  If  this  were  the  consequence  to  Roger,  what 
would  happen  to  Stephen?  But  then  she  reflected, 
qmi^k  as  a  lightning  flash,  that  Roger  was  the  eldest 
Md;  that  no  such  penalty  woiild  be  likely  to  attach  to 
the  jonngest ;  that  Stephen  viaa  an  officer,  and,  as 
•be  thought  in  her  foolishness,  independent.  This 
quirk  train  of  thought  reassured  her  almost  before 
the  Words  were  said. 

"Knows!"  echoed  Mrs.  Ford,  with  a  tone  almost 
of  contempt.  "  What  is  there  as  the  Squire  don't 
Inow?"  She  did  not  set  hei-self  up  as  equal  to  her 
dMgtter  in  any  other  kind  of  information  ;  but  for 
™'  potentate,  of  whom  her  experience  was  so  much 
Foster  than  Lily's,  she  could  take  upon  herself  to 
•nswer.  Of  course  he  knew  1  Had  he  not  discov- 
*Kd  for  htoiseU  what  Lily  was,  and  mnst  he  not  have 
^lintd  from  that  moment  all  that  was  happening? 
"I knew,"  she  added,  "as  it  wasn't  for  naught  that 
"  came  here,  —  I  saw  it  in  his  eyes.  He  was  struck 
»liBn  you  came  in ;  he  lost  his  senses  like.  Oh,  Lily. 
'".tI"  cried  Mrs.  Ford.  "  You  I  've  been  that  proud 
""  May  be,  after  all.  it  would  ha*  been  better  for 
''I  of  ng  if  you  'd  been  more  like  other  poor  folks' 
'^''ildwn.  Oh,  my  pretty,  that  I  should  live  to  wish 
I^  different,  —  me  that  have  always  been  that 
proirfl" 

"You  don't  wish  me  different,  motlier,  whatever 
'"Ppeng,"  Bwd  the  girl,  with  a  sudden  melting  of 
"^  heart,  throwing  her  arms  for  a  moment  round 
"*  komely  woman,  and  kissing  fervently  her  bowed 
Wl.    But  Lily  had   diaeng^ed   herself  from  this 
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rapid  embrace  before  her  mother,  surprised  by  tb 
andilen  warmth,  could  return  it ;  and  when  Mr-: 
Ford  turned  round  to  give  back  the  kiss,  Lily  ba 
already  begun  to  arrange  some  §mall  artii'les.  coUaj 
and  oulTs.  whieh  were  laid  out  on  her  drawers,  and 
was  saying  over  her  shoulder,  in  a  voice  whioh  bad 
a  strained  tone  of  levity,  "It's  far  better  for  Mr. 
Roger  that  I  should  have  nothing  to  say  to  him,  In 
that  case,  mother,  —  better  for  both  him  and  me. 
For  the  Squire  will  liave  him  back  when  he  hean 
it  has  all  come  to  nothing.  And  what  could  we  do 
with  a  shilling  ?     We  could  n't  live  upon  that." 

"  Oh.  Lily,  you  have  always  the  best  of  sense,"'  » 
plied  Mrs,  Ford.      "  I  never  took  that  view.      Bat, 
dear,  you'll  have  to  see  him  when  he  come 
I  've  done  my  best  for  you,  but  I  can't  take  it  upon 
me  no  more." 

"When   he  cornea   again  I     Is  he  coming   again} 
Oh,  mother  1" 

"  How  could  I  help  it,  Lily  ?     He  would  n't  t 
his  answer,  was  it  likely,  from  me." 

"  Then,  mother,"  cried  Lily,  —  she  spoke  with  1 
bead  bent  over  her  little  collars,  counting  them.  Mr* 
Ford  thought,  to  see  that  they  were  all  right  after  tht 
wash,  —  "  then,  mother  "  —  Her  breath  camo  quick, 
but  that  was  very  natural,  disturbed  as  she  had  been  \ 
and  she  made  a  pause  before  saying  any  more, 
think  I  must  go  out  and  stay  —  about  the  park  — 
night.  I  cannot,  oh,  I  cannot  see  Mr.  Roger!  I| 
would  make  me  ill  to  see  him :  and  what  would  1 
the  use  ?  I  will  take  a  piece  of  cake  for  luy  diimei 
and  go  up  into  the  wood,  and  come  home  witli  fxthei 
And  then  you  can  tell  him  you  don't  know  wbers  \ 
am,  —  and  it  will  be  quite  true." 
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"Oh,  LOy,  I  Have  said  that  already, — that  I  did  n't 
how  where  you  were.  It  was  true  enough,  for  I 
didn't  know  if  you  were  here,  or  in  my  room,  or  in 
the  loft,  or  where  you  were.  But  if  I  say  it  again  — 
and  him  looking  that  anxious  in  my  face  "  — 

"It  will  be  truer  than  ever,  mother,"  said  Lily. 
She  tamed  again  to  Mrs.  Ford,  and  put  her  arms, 
which  trembled,  round  her,  and  leaned  her  head  upon 
her  mother's  breast.  "Oh,  mother,"  she  cried,  "I 
bow  it 's  hard  upon  you,  I  know  it  is  ;  but  only  have 
patience  just  a  very  little,  and  everything  will  come 
right  I  know  it  will  all  come  right.  Only  have  patience 
a  little,  and  don't  be  vexed  with  me,  mother  dear." 

"Vexed  with  you,  my  pretty!"  cried  Mrs.  Ford, 
hugging  her  child.  "  Since  ever  you  were  bom,  Lily,  , 
yon've  been  the  pride  of  my  heart;  and  I  wouldn't 
have  you  different,  not  a  bit  different,  whatever  was  to 
happen  to  me.  There,  bless  you,  child,  don't  cry: 
and  1 11  go  and  cut  you  a  nice  bit  of  cake,  and  put 
some  apples  in  the  basket,  and  you  '11  come  home  with 
you  father ;  and  I  '11  never  say  another  word  about 
Mr.  Boger,  poor  young  gentleman,  though  it  do  go  to 
my  heart." 

She  went  quickly  away  down -stairs,  not  tmsting 
herself  to  say  another  word,  lest  she  should  enter  again 
^pon  the  forbidden  subject.     Lily,  with  hands  that 
Ambled,  lifted  her*  hat  from  its  box.     She  selected 
her  best  hat,  and  a  pretty  little  cloth  jacket  which 
had  been  purchased  for  Sundays ;  but  such  extrava- 
gance was  not  unusual  with  Lily,  who  took  very  good 
<^  of  her  clothes,  though  she  did  not  always  keep 
them  for  best.     Perhaps  this  was  one  reason  why  she 
fan  out  so  quickly,  taking  the  little  basket  hurriedly 
&om  Mrs.  Ford's  hand,  that  her  mother  might  not 
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Up  in  the  world  would  have  liked  the  commotion.    She 
would  have  thought  of  nobody  but  herself  in  the  a 
ter.    But  Lily  held  her  own  happiness  at  ami's-l» 
trembling  for  it  lest  it  should  hurt  some  one  * 
This  conccptioa  of  her  sweetened  his  thoughts,  « 
were  not  bright,  as  he  went  away.     He  told  berq 
ther  that  he  would  write,  explaining  everything,  | 
that  Lily  must  reply  to  him  sincerely,  truly,  witfa 
tliought  of  any  secoudary  matter.     "  You  shall  not  be 
disturbed ;   I   will  take  care  ol   you,"   be    repeated, 
though  he  did  not  know  bow  he  was  to  do  so. 
thus  unsatisfied,  unhappy,  he  Imd  gone  away. 

It  seemed  to  Roger  that  at  the  junction,  where  ti 
was  a  change  of  carriages  for  some  of  the  hui 
travelers,  he  saw  for  a  moment  among  the  chai 
groups  a  figure  wliich  reminded  him  of  Lily ; 
started  from  Ife  comer  to  follow  it  with  hia  < 
But  he  knew  the  idea  was  absurd  even  ai 
through  his  mind.  It  was  only  that  lie  had  Lit^ 
his  heart,  on  his  brain,  in  his  every  thought,  and  i 
covered  resemblances  to  her,  visions  of  her,  wherever 
he  turned ;  he  knew  that  nothing  could  be  more  ridi^ 
uloua  than  the  thought  that  Lily  was  traveling  to 
London  or  anywhere  else,  alone.  It  was  only  a  dft> 
lusion  of  hia  preoccupied  heart. 

The  yellow  flame  of  the  lamps,  newly  liglited,  wai 
shining  against  the  dim  blue  of  the  evening,  when  be 
reached  the  big  railway  station,  crowded  and  « 
with  voices  and  commotion.  He  had  just  got  his  li 
and  coats  out  of  the  carriage  he  had  occnpied,  I 
fiung  them  into  the  arms  of  the  waiting  porter,  ^ 
he  was  suddenly  startled  by  iho  appearance  of  n 
ver}'  familiar  Image,  almost  as  nnlikely  in  such  a  p 
as  that  of  Lily.     The  sight  of  his  brother  Ste|i| 
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ms  not  habitually  a  pleasure  to  Roger ;  but  there  was 
iomething  in  his  own  forlomness,  in  his  sense  of  sev- 
erance from  all  his  former  life,  wliich  disposed  him 
towards  his  own  flesh  and  blood  ;  and  a  wild  idea  that 
Stephen  might  have  heard  what  had  happened,  and 
might  have  come  to  meet  him,  to  show  him  a  little 
spipathy,  though  they  were  not  usually  great  friends, 
nggested  itself  in  the  heat  of  the  moment.  He 
tamed  round  abruptly,  straight  in  his  brother's  way, 
and  held  out  his  hand.  *^  You  Ve  come  to  meet  me, 
Steve?     How  kind  of  you  1 "  he  cried. 

Stephen  had  been  going  slowly  along  looking  into 
ind  carriages,  as  if  searching  for  some  one.  He 
stopped  and  stared,  not  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
bad  found  the  person  he  was  seeking,  but  astonished 
at  the  sudden  grasp  of  his  hand  and  claim  upon  him. 
*^Yoa  here !  '*  he  cried,  with  a  look  of  wonder  and 
discomfiture ;  and  then  he  laughed,  getting  free  of 
Roger's  hand.  "No,  indeed,"  he  said,  "I  didn't 
oome  to  meet  you.  How  should  I  ?  I  did  n't  know 
yoa  were  coming.     I  thought  you  were  at  home." 

^I  have  left  home.  Steve,  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
^  yon.  There  are  things  you  ought  to  know.  It 
nuiy  affect  you,  too,"  added  Roger,  pausing,  with  a 
iiew  thought.  **  Jump  into  the  cab  with  me ;  don't 
I^Te  me  now  we've  met.  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
aay." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  answered  Stephen,  "I'm  very 
>wry;  but  I  've  got  half  a  dozen  engagements.  I  've 
<^onie  here  to  meet  —  one  of  our  fellows,  don't  you 
^w.  I  can't  possibly  spare  you  a  moment  to-night. 
You  're  at  the  old  place,  I  suppose  ?  Well,  good-by. 
In  aocm  look  you  up." 

^Stay  a  moment ;  none  of  your  fellows  can  be  so 
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important  as  this,"  said  Boger,  with  hia  hand  upon 
his  brutliLT's  ;irm. 

A  smile  uf  uDiisi;iou9  triumph  came  over  Stephen's 
face ;  he  shouk  oS  lioger's  hand  and  tiirued  away, 
kissing  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  "  Ta-ta,  I  '11  hxk 
you  up  very  soon,"  he  cried,  disapptariug  in  Uie 
crowd.  Roger  divined  the  meaning  of  that  triomph' 
ant  smile,  llu  looked  after  hia  brother  for  a  momenti 
with  a  seiisu  that  Stephen's  rendezvous,  whatever  it 
was,  was  an  oltense  to  his  own  trouble  and  to  the 
cause  of  tliat  trouble,  —  a  sin  against  love.  The 
train  was  long  and  the  platform  crowded.  Stephen 
and  the  pcraoa,  whoever  it  was  whom  Stephen  bad 
comu  to  meet,  were  lost  in  tho  groups  of  moving 
figures,  inilistinguishable,  a  continually  shifting  and 
re-foriniug  cr(>\v'd,  under  the  mingled  light  of  the 
yellow  lamps  and  the  waning  day.  R;i;;er  saw  the 
p;i1e  sky  at  the  end  of  a  long  vista,  the  lights  iu:>re 

^t'plexing  tlirin  illuminating,  in  a  row  above,  the  dim. 
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a  qnestion  at  all.  That  he  should  watch  Stephen  and 
find  out  who  it  was  he  met  was  as  impossible  as  to 
catch  the  first  passer-by  by  the  throat  and  rob  him. 
And  yet,  if  that  impossible  thought  had  been  carried 
oat,  —  if  he  had  but  done  it,  this  impossible  thing ! 

Soger  went  off  to  his  chambers,  the  rooms  wliich 
lud  scarcely  yet  begun  to  show  the  emptiness  of  rooms 
uunhabited.  The  invitation  cards  which  he  had 
\siam  down  from  the  glass  still  lay  together  in  a  little 
bundle  on  the  mantel-shelf.  How  few  hours  it  was 
ibce  he  had  left  them,  still  all  uncertain,  not  knowing 
what  torn  his  fate  was  to  take !  Now  it  was  all  set- 
tled, beyond  the  reach  of  further  change.  The  state 
of  mind  in  which  he  was  when  he  left  this  place, 
not  much  more  than  twenty -four  horn's  before,  was 
now  almost  incredible  to  him.  He  scarcely  under- 
itood  how  it  could  have  been.  From  the  beginning 
of  time  it  must  have  been  clear  that  only  in  one  way, 
only  in  this  way,  could  he  have  acted.  Doubt  on  the 
(object  was  an  offense  to  him  as  he  now  saw  it,  and 
>D  die  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  turn  him  from 
■w  purpose  were  as  wi-ong  as  they  were  vain.  He 
^k>Qgfat  of  Exlmund^s  action,  his  persuasions,  the  jour- 
oey  they  had  made  together,  in  which  his  brother  had 
ocen  his  slave,  — a  slave  to  all  his  caprices,  while  be- 
bering  that  he  was  the  guide,  weaning  Roger  from 
ilHMe  plans  wbioh  never  could  have  been  doubtful  for 
&  moment,  which  now  were  fixed  beyond  all  recall. 
Poor  Edmund,  always  scr  well  intentioned,  so  well 
oteaningl 

Boger  sat  gazing  at  the  light  of  his  solitary  lamp, 
^  wondered  within  himself  what  Edmund  would 
«>.  Would  he  accept,  after  all,  the  reversion  of  the 
^^^uihip,  and  become  in  time  the  proprietor  of  Mel- 
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AbqH  Bot  ntffer,  be  promised  !ier),  her  feare  ai 
diffiduKcs  fur  Kim,  —  a  matter  so  easy,  aud  ytt  aQ" 
that  WMfi  waoted  to  make  evetythiug  i:ltsar. 

It  was  veiy  Lit«  wIi^q  lie  uoDL-ludetl  the  letUr.or 
■er  eaiiy  in  the  May  morniag,  the  solemn  iiont 
rbieh  is  at  once  the  dead  of  night  and  the  apiirodt 
F  day.  Aa  be  sealed  the  envcl-^pe  there  tuuue  o\ 
^a  that  iaai&leut  yrt  altogether  irrekvaut  ques- 
-Who  was  it  whom  Stephen  was  horryiu 
,  with  that  smile  of  triumph  on  his  face?  H« 
k  it  £roin  him  iadignautly,  not  knowing  hy  what 
I  freak  of  fancy  it  should  come  back  thus, 
again  and  again.  What  did  it  matter  who  it  was? 
Some  of  Stepht^u's  hanul  loves,  a  vulgar  adr«nture, 
perha|M  some  one  of  whom  it  was  a  sliame  to  tliiak« 
while  the  air  was  still  softly  echoing  with  Lily's  natne. 
If  hu  had  but  known  1 
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Lilt's  heart  was  in  her  mouth,  aa  jwople  say,  —  it 
as  flattering  like  a  birtl.  She  stepjied  out,  stumbled 
it,  of  the  railway  carriage,  anioug  the  crowd,  looking 
ildly  about  her.  feeliug  herself  for  the  moment  lost. 
fte  had  never  encountered  su<^h  n  crowd  before.  She 
It  herself  disiip{)ear  in  it,  among  the  people  who  were 
inning  about  after  their  luggage,  and  thn!>e  who  were 
illing  cal)s.  and  the  porters  pusluitg  through  the 
;  with  big  boxes  on  their  shoulikTS.  Lily  felt 
wlf  lost,  as  if,  whoever  might  be  looking  for  her, 
I  should  never  be  found  any  more.  It  had  cot  oo- 
I  to  her  to  prejHire  for  the  risk  of  not  meeting 
er.  She  waa  quite  unaware  where  to  go,  what 
She  had  never  been  in  London  before,  nor  in 
d,  nor  left  to  herself  to  jmsh  her  way.  She 
i  much  disconcerted  at  finding  herself  alone  as 
f  had  been  a  duke's  daugdtcr  instead  of  a  game- 
nd  the  noise  and  the  liuKtle  frightfned  her. 
Liked  round  helplessly,  wistfully,  pnlting  up  the 
ftich  she  had  kept  over  h(?r  face  duriug  the  whole 
No  one  was  likely  to  recognize  her  here,  — 
I  except  him  for  whom  she  was  looking,  who 
Kcome.  Had  he  not  come?  Was  it  possible 
ci'ident  could  have  happened,  and  thiit  he 
■e? 
acnna  ten  miuateB  of  this  panic  and  misery. 


il>2  THE  SECOXD  SOX. 

It  was  the  first  thing  that  bad  gone  wrong  with  b«; 
all  the-  |)i-eviuu^  ]>art  of  the  journey  hai)  seemtil  w 
e^sy.  Ir^lii;  IumI  walked  to  the  juDctioD,  from  wLems, 
as  had  \nvn  an;iiiged  between  tiieu),  the  tvlegi-aiu  wu 
til  lie  'lilt,  ami  thus  avoided  nil  curioua  eyes  at  the 
little  Mi-k'iiiiilje  station  ;  and  shu  h:ul  been  luiby 
eiiimj^h  to  find  a  seeoud-class  caiiiage  empty,  wben 
aW'  was  left  undisturbed  all  the  way.  She  had  not 
the  Ivast  idea  that  RoguT  was  in  the  same  train:  no- 
body had  come  near  her  except  the  guard,  and  she  bad 
seen  no  familiar  face  ;  all  bad  gone  perfectly  well  till 
now.  Her  heart  beat,  indeed,  with  a  wildly  quck- 
ciied  inoveineiit  whenever  she  allowed  herself  to  thiuk- 
But  Lily  had  enough  perception  of  the  necessit)'  of 
self- command  to  avoid  thinking  as  mueb  aswaspu- 
sihh-,  and  to  concentrate  her  mind  ujwd  the  huj^f 
meeting  at  the  cud  of  this  exciting  journey.  She  lig- 
und  t't  herself  Stephen  ap)>earing  at  the  carriagewia* 
Jow   almost  liefore  the    train  stopped,  and  how  ii 
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be  to  have  nowhere  to  go  to,  to  be  thrown  upon  her 
fmn  resources  in  this  horrible  great,  strange,  noisy 
place.  Then  in  a  moment  Lily's  heart  gave  a  wild 
kap,  and  she  knew  it  was  not  to  be  so. 

But  the  first  sensation  of  the  meeting  was  not  alto- 
gether sweet.     Instead  of  Stephen's  face  at  the  win- 
dow, ready,  waiting  to  receive  her  according  to  her 
dieam,  what  really  did  happen  was  that  Lily  felt  her- 
self suddenly  surrounded  by  an  arm  which  drew  her 
eloee,  and  felt  a  hot  breath  upon  her  cheek,  and  a  ^'  Here 
joa  are  at  last,  little  one !  "  which  jarred  upon  her  al- 
niost  as  much  as  it  relieved  her.     In  the  railway  sta- 
tion, among  all  these  crowds  !     She  started  out  of  his 
embrace,   freed  herself,  and  threw   a  hurried  glance 
Qpon  the  bystanders  with  instinctive  terror  almost  be- 
fore she  looked  at  him.     ^^  Oh,  Stephen !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, with  a  little  cry  of  reproach. 

"Don't  be  frightened,"  he  replied ;  "  nobody  knows 
^  here,  you  little  goose.  I  might  take  you  up  in  my 
•J^  and  carry  you  off,  —  nobody  would  mind.  And 
^  here  you  are,  Lil,  my  pet ;  really  here  at  last." 

She  put  her  arm  timidly  through  his.  "  Oh,  Ste- 
phen, I  thought  I  should  never  find  you  I  And  what 
^nld  I  have  done  1 " 

**It  was  not  my  fault,"  he  declared.  "Where  is 
^^"^ir  luggage  ?  Oh,  to  be  sure,  you  have  n't  got  any 
^ggagel "  He  stopped  to  laugh  at  this,  as  if  it 
^nsed  him  very  much,  but  pressed  her  arm  close  to 
^^  side  all  the  time  with  a  sort  of  hug,  which  consoled 
^^oogh  it  half  frightened  Lily.  "  Why,  how  are  you 
■^  get  on  for  to-night?"  he  went  on,  still  with  that 
btugh,  "  Must  we  stop  at  a  shop  somewhere  and^buy 
you  things  for  to-night  ?  " 

**  Oh,  Stephen,  don't  1 "  said  Lily,  with  a  pang  of 
^'oanded  pride. 
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"Don't?  What?  Talk  of  your  things,  or  i 
what  you  '11  want?  Well,  well,  we  '11  Ivuvu  uU  t 
till  to-nioiTow."  His  laugh,  why  ttlioiild  it  hav«  of. 
fended  Lily?  It  had  never  done  so  before.  ''Here't 
our  call,"  he  said,  leading  her  out  of  the  ooise  of  the 
station.  Lily's  heart  beat  so  that  it  made  her  faint, 
as  he  put  her  into  the  hansom,  and  took  his  plat;^  be- 
side her,  BO  close,  with  again  that  sweep  of  his  ann 
rouuil  her,  wliich  seemed  to  olfend  her  too,  though  she 
could  not  toll  why,  —  she  bad  uo  right  to  be  oScndcd 
by  that  clasp.  He  had  held  her  in  his  arms  in  llw 
park,  when  they  met  there,  with  not  a  enmture  nnt, 
and  she  had  not  been  upended  :  why  should  lihe  be  to 
now,  or  find  fault  with  the  man  who  was  to  be  b«r 
husband  to-morrow,  for  his  fondness?  She  drew  boi^ 
self  away  a  little,  as  mneh  as  was  possible;  Imt  sbeK- 
strained  the  jirotest  that  rose  to  her  lips,  though  her 
heart  fluttered  and  beat,  and  all  her  pulses  secineil  to 
clang  iu  her  ears,  with  an  excitement  wbieh  had  ])oia 
in  it  and  trouble,  not  tlie  sensation  of  safety  and  pn^ 
tectiou  anil  shelter  for  which  she  had  hoped. 

"  Fancy  what  made  me  late,"  Stejihen  said;  '*tt*« 
not  my  fanU,  As  I  came  hurrying  along,  lookingoot 
for  my  little  Lil,  whom  do  you  suppose  1  saw  jiiuiping 
out  of  a  carriage  ?  —  and  he  saw  me  too,  worse  Im-k, 
and  thought,  the  fool,  I  Iiad  come  to  meet  him.  Ym 
coidd  n't  guess  if  j-ou  were  to  try  till  C'hl■i^t^las* 
Why,  Lily,  my  i>et.  my  brother  Roger!  Think  whai 
a  fright  I  was  in  for  a  moment:  for  though  you  never 
would  own  to  it.  /  know  ho  was  always  h»ni:iug  aliriol 
the  place ;  and  if  you  could  hare  had  the  eldest  w 
niv  little  Lil,  I  dare  say  you'd  never  have  1 
twice  of  me." 

"  Oh,  Stephen  I "  ahe  cried,  with  n  chofaiag  e( 
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m  her  throat.  *^0h,  don't,  don't"  He  held  her 
dose  as  in  a  vise,  and  laughed,  and  delivered  tliese  re^ 
marks  with  his  lips  close  to  her  cheek.  He  was  ex' 
cited,  too,  but  the  banter  which  had  appeared  to  her 
80  sprightly  and  delightful  at  Melcombe  seemed  at  this 
tremendous  moment  so  out  of  place,  so  dreadful  to 
listen  to.     And  then  Soger  I  —  if  he  but  knew  ! 

^  Yes,  —  you  did  n't  know  he  was  in  the  same  train, 
did  you?  Had  he  turned  up  a  little  sooner,  you  'd 
itare  thrown  me  off  at  the  last  moment,  would  n't  you, 
lil?  But  Roger  is  one  of  the  prudent  ones,  my  dear. 
No  chance  for  you  there.  Catch  him  offending  the 
Pater  and  losing  his  chances  for  all  tlie  girls  in  the 
world  I  He  is  not  that  sort.  He  is  not  a  fool  in  love, 
like  me  I  " 

"Please,  Stephen!  Oh,  please,  Stephen!"  Oh, 
to  hear  all  that  of  Mr.  Roger,  jivho  had  said  such 
beautiful  things  to  her,  who  had  suffered  she  knew  not 
what  for  her,  who  had  come  boldly  and  told  her 
i&other  that  he  wanted  Lily  for  his  wife  !  All  at  once 
there  sprang  up  in  Lily's  frightened  soul  a  conscious- 
ly that  she  dared  not  say  this  to  Stephen,  as  things 
^Oir  were.  She  had  been  very  bold  with  him,  and  said 
what  she  pleased,  while  she  had  her  home  within  reach 
^  had  still  full  power  over  herself.  But  now  every- 
^ing  seemed  changed  :  now  that  she  was  at  the  height 
®*all  her  dreams  had  pointed  to,  on  the  eve  of  her 
Wedding-day,  about  to  marry  a  gentleman,  —  and  not 
*  gentleman  only,  but  a  splendid  officer,  the  flower  of 
"^  world ;  now  that  she  was  about  to  stej)  into  an- 
J^fter  sphere,  to  leave  her  own  humbleness  and  obscur- 
%  behind  forever —  Confusedly  Lily  was  conscious 
^^  all  this  grandeur  shining  before  her,  —  only  one 
^^  step  to  be  taken,  only  a  few  hours  to  pass :  but 
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slill  more  certainly  she  liecame  aware  that  herlt 
terrltieil  ber  iHiyond  deaeiijttion,  ami  tbat  in  a  ii 
there  Imd  rolled  up  between  tlieiii  a  crowd  cif  tilings 
wbicb  site  dared  not  speak  of,  nor  allude  to,  ami  dune 
the  vc-ry  tbiogs  which  aim  most  winhed  tu  say. 

It  was  a  i-clief  to  her  when  the  cub  stopped.  u>  ■ 
quiet  street,  with  not  many  lamps  and  susrcely  inj 
one  about.  —  a  stmet  uf  bouses  with  little  gAnldU  in 
front  "f  theui.  narrow  London  incloenrcs,  with  a  tin/ 
tree  or  bush  in  the  centre  of  a  space  uo  lugger  tliui  a 
table.  But  it  was  very  qniet,  and  L'dy  felt  a  tbmb  of 
satisfaction,  hoping  to  see  tbe  good  woman,  tl>e(>itl>- 
ful  creature  who  was  to  prute<;t  ber  and  be  a  nothtf 
to  her  until  to-morrow.  8he  longed  fur  tlie  siglit  of 
this  woman  as  she  bad  never  longed  fur  anvtliing  M 
lier  life.  But  no  woman  ap{K'ared ;  tlie  door  M> 
opened  by  a  man,  and  Stephen  led  the  way  ap  tu  i 
room  on  the  first  floor,  where  there  were  lights  and  * 
table  was  laid.  The  room  looked  fine  to  Lily'*  Jo- 
experienced  eyes :  there  were  flowers  alxtut,  plaoti  m 
pots,  and  huge  bouquets  in  vases ;  and  the  tablw  *»* 
pretty,  with  its  dazzling  white  cover,  and  llw  rIw 
and  silver  that  shone  under  the  candles  with  Ui«<t 
pink  shades.  All  tlieae  details  canght  her  eye  e*eD 
in  this  moment  of  troubled  emotion,  and  gnve  bex 
a  thrill  of  pleasure,  as  signs  and  tokens  of  the  ne« 
wot'ld  into  which  she  was  taking  her  first  step.  Tb» 
man.  whether  servant  or  master  of  the  house,  who  hnu 
followed  thfin  up-stairs,  opened  a  iloor  inio  a  nw" 
beyond,  wbicb  Lily  s»w  was  a  IteilnKim.  Shr  t«* 
refuge  hastily  in  this  room,  half  because  she  sivnud 
to  be  expei'tcd  to  do  no,  half  that  she  might  be  ll 
for  the  moment  and  able  to  think. 

There  were  candlea  lighted  upon  the  toilet  t 
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.  an  air  of  preparation,  something  of  the  ordinary 
i  natural  in  the  midst  of  all  the  horrible  strange- 
jss  of  her  circumstances,  which  consoled  her  a  little. 
)he  sank  down  upon  a  chair,  to  recover  her  breath 
and  her  coniixisure,  saying  to  herself  that  it  was  very 
foolish,  even  wicked,  to  be  so  full  of  nervousness  and 
donbts  and  fears  ;  that  having  come  so  far,  and  having 
done  it  deliberately  of  her  own  free  will,  she  could 
not,  must  not,  give  way  to  any  imaginary  terrors. 
She  might  have  known  it  would  be  terrible,  this  in- 
terval, —  she  might  have  known  I  and  where  was  the 
good  woman,  the  kind  woman,  whom  Stephen  had  as- 
sured her  she  should  find  waiting  ?     Then  she  recalled 
lierself  with  a  pang  at  her  heart.     How  could  she 
even  ask  for  this  woman,  as  if  she  had  no  confidence 
in  the  man  who  would  be  her  husband  to-morrow  ? 
To4norrow,  —  only  to-morrow,  —  it  was  not  very  long 
to  wait     This  panic  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  excite- 
loent  of  her  nerves,  a  weakness  such  as  women  were 
■0  apt  to  have  in  novels.     Lily  had*  never  known  be- 
fore what  unreasonable  nerves  were.    She  took  ofiF  her 
w,  which  relieved  her  throbbing  head  for  a  moment. 
Alt  when  she  caught  sight  of  herself  in  the  glass,  her 
P^  scared  face  frightened  her  as  if  it  had  been  a 
lead  of  Medusa.     She  turned  away  from  that  rev(»la- 
^on  of  her  own  instinctive  alarms  with  a  fresh  access 
®f  terror ;  her  hands  trembled  as  she  put  them  uj)  to 
•''aooth  her  hair.     The  table  was  arranged  with  pretty 
brushes,  ivory-backed,  and  every  kind  of  pretty  thing, 
•Och  as  Lily  had  heard  of,  but  never  seen  before, 
^^y  had  all  been  put  there  for  her,  she  tried  to  say 
^  herself,  all  arrange<l  for  her  giatification,  and  she 
^  QDgratefnl  I     But  she  could  not  use  them.     She 
^iMhed  her  hair  tremulously  with  her  hands.     Oh, 
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ras  the  woman,  the  kind  womnn,  whose  prea- 
uilil   give  htT  a.    little  courage?     Where  was 


■■  I  say,  Lil,  look  here,"  cried  Stephen,  rattling 
liiiiilly  :it  tlie  ihmr.  "  Dou't  he  loug  about  your  toi- 
let :  iliiiiier  s  just  coming."  Then  he  opened  the  door 
iinl  half  came  in.  "  You  want  a  lady's-maid,  —  that's 
M'liat  you  want.  Not  used,  eh,  to  managing  for  your^ 
self,  uiy  dear?"  His  laugh  seemed  to  fill  the  liouae 
wiili  horrihle  echoes.  "Can't  I  fasten  eoniething  ot 
undo  something?  Here,  Lil,  you'll  find  me  very 
handy,"  h>^  said,  advancing  to  her,  his  large  inasculiue 
preseni'e  filling  the  rooui,  exhausting  th^^tmosphere, 
aiTti'ting  the  frightened  girl  with  a  pa^on  of  terror 
whii'li  was  almost  more  than  she  could  contain. 

"  Oh,  please!  "  she  said,  her  breath  coming  quict^ 
"  I  sliLill  he  ready  —  in  a  moment  —  in  —  in  five  mii^- 
ulfs ;  oh,  go  away,  please.     If  you  would  send  tl^^ 
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inih  her  hat  in  her  hand,  and  that  wild  pain  grad- 
nallf  rising,  swelling,  in  her  heart.  It  was  all  she 
could  do  to  keep  still,  not  to  fly  she  knew  not  where. 
But  yet  she  uiade  an  effort  to  control  herself.  He 
ought  to  have  been  more  delicate,  more  respectful 
tiiao  ever,  now  that  she  was  so  entirely  at  his  mercy. 
He  ought  to  have  treated  her  like  something  sacred. 
ih!  but  then,  she  said  to  herself,  he  had  never  been 
Rspectfid,  reverent  of  her,  like  Mr.  Koger.  She  had 
preferred  it  so,  —  it  was  Stephen's  way ;  he  was  only 
a  little  rough,  thinking  there  was  no  need  for  so  many 
oeremonies,  when  to-morrow  —  to-morrow  I  She  stood 
with  one  foot  advanced,  ready  in  her  panic  to  fly, 
tlwugh  she  did  not  know  where  she  could  fly  to.  And 
then  she  heard  his  voice  shouting  down-stairs  for  some 
one  to  come  up,  —  for  the  maid,  for  Mary.  "  Here, 
joa  Stimpson,  send  up  the  girl,  send  Mary  —  what- 
ever her  name  is."  Lily  hastily  locked  the  door  which 
was  between  the  rooms,  while  his  voice  was  audible  ; 
feeling  that  even  the  girl,  even  Mary,  or  whatever 
ker  name  was,  would  be  some  protection.  Wild 
wonghts  traversed  her  mind  as  she  stood  there  pant- 
ing for  breath,  like  clouds  driven  over  the  sky  by  a 
stormy  wind,  —  thoughts  over  which  she  had  no  con- 
^l  For  the  first  time  the  other  conclusion  burst 
^Q  her,  the  end  of  the  story  which  was  in  all  the 
^^ks:  the  unhappy  girl  betrayed,  wandering  home, 
a  shameful  thing,  to  die.  O  God !  O  God !  would 
that  ever  happen  to  Lily  ?  Not  to  return  in  pride,  a 
gentleman's  wife  on  her  husband's  arm,  to  make  her 
patents  glad^  but  perhaps  in  shame,  flinging  herself 
^wn  before  the  door,  dying  there,  never  raising  her 
W!  Oh,  what  folly  I  what  folly  1  Oh,  how  horri- 
^-^borriUe  I     But  it  could  not  be,  —  how  could  it 
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be  ?  It  was  only  Stephen's  way,  —  a  little  rotigh.  not 
respectful ;  he  had  iiever  l)een  i«spectf uL  She  would 
bave  laughed  at  the  idea  before  touight,  —  Stephen 
respectful,  delicate,  thinking  of  her  silly  feelingsl 
Oil,  was  it  likely,  when  they  were  to  be  rmuriid  to- 
morrow, and  ceremony  would  be  needed  no  more 'J 

Presently  thu re  eauie  a  heavy,  dragging  step  uoudI- 
ing  the  stairs,  a  hard  breathing  as  of  a  fatigned  ctt* 
ture  ;  the  other  door  of  the  room  was  pushed  op«D. 
and  some  one  came  in  with  a  steaming  jug  of  bat 
water,  a  London  maid-of-all-work,  of  a  kind  tjnin 
unknown  to  Lily,  with  a  si:rap  of  somctliing  white 
pinned  upon  her  rough  hair,  and  an  apron  hurriwllf 
tied  on.  "  I  'm  sorry  as  I  forgot  the  'nt  water, 
ma'am,"  slie  aaid,  and  put  it  down  with  much  noi* 
and  commotion,  shaking  the  room  with  her  tread,  wa 
making  everything  in  it  ring. 

She  was  not  pretty,  nor  neat,  nor  anything  llial 
was  plt^asant  to  see,  but  when  she  turned  W  f" 
away,  after  putting  down  her  jug,  Lily  cauj^ht  hfr 
arm  with  both  hands.  "  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  don't  go 
awayl  don't  go  awnyl"  holding  her  fast.  Tin 
young  woman,  half  frightened,  looked  np  in  the  ' 
of  this  lady  who  must  certainly  be  mad  to  sein 
her  so. 

"  Laws  I  "  she  cried ;  and  then.  "  If  it  'a  tor 
maidin',  ma'am,  I  ain't  no  good  ;  and  Aliasis 
me  down-atairs." 

"  Oh.  wait  a  moment  I  wait  a  moment  I "  cried 
under  her  breath.  A  hundred  questions  rushed  t< 
■lips,  but  she  did  not  icnow  how  to  put  then 
words.  "Didn't  your  mistress — vxpcct  Wit" 
managed  to  say. 

"Missis?  Kxpect  you?  Ob  yes,  nk'in; 
Captain  said  as  you  were  oouing;." 
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A  little  relief  came  to  Lily's  mind.  ^^She  did 
expect  me !  But  why  does  she  not  come  then  ? 
Why  does  n't  she  come?  " 

"  Missis !  "  said  the  drudge,  astonished.  "  Why, 
she  's  a-cookin'  of  the  dinner.  She  ain't  a  lady's- 
maid,  ma'am,  no  more  than  me." 

"  But  you  said  she  expected  me  1 " 

'*  Oh,  bless  you  I  It  was  the  Captain  as  expected 
you.  He  said,  *  Mrs.  Stimpson,  I  'm  expecting  of  my 
good  lady.  She 's  been  a-visiting  of  her  friends,  and 
I  expects  her  back  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,'  he  says. 
We  was  all  ready  for  you  yesterday,  ma'am,  and  the 
dinner  ordered ;  but  the  Captain,  he  says, '  It  '11  be 
to-morrow,  Mrs.  Stimpson.'  He  said  as  how  you  was 
very  fond  of  your  own  folks,  and  it  was  always  uncer- 
tain to  a  day  when  you  'd  come  back." 

**  When  I  'd  come  back  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am :  I  hear  him  sayin'  of  it.  '  Mrs. 
Stevens,'  he  says,  '  is  very  fond  of  her  own  folks.  '  " 

"Is  that  —  is  that  —  what  he  said?  And  where 
does  he  —  live,  then  ?  "  said  Lily,  in  a  whisper  which 
she  could  scarcely  make  audible. 

**  Captain  Stevens  —  when  he  's  at  home  ?  Laws ! 
how  can  I  tell  you  ?  But  for  the  last  week  he  has 
been  living  here,  a-waitin'  for  his  good  lady,  — just  as 
Missis  is  waiting  for  me  to  help  dish  up  the  dinner 
down-stairs." 

Lily  did  not  say  another  word.  She  fixed  her  wild 
eyes  upon  the  maid's  face,  and  signed  to  her  to  go, 
impatiently.  The  drudge  was  surprised  at  this  rapid 
dismissal,  but  she  was  too  much  occupied  with  her 
own  dreary  life  to  trouble  herself  what  happened, 
and  her  mistress,  she  knew,  would  scold  her  for  her 
delay.      She  went  down-stairs,  not   looking   behind, 
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not  hearing  the  steps  that  followed  her.  Idlj  fol* 
lowed  like  a  ghost;  her  foot  was  light,  not  like  the 
heavy  steps  of  the  maid.  8he  went  hehind  her  step 
hy  step,  not  thiuking  of  anything  but  of  how  to  get 
away,  iiieapuble  of  thought.  She  had  her  little  bas- 
ket btill  in  one  hand,  her  gloves  in  the  other,  «luch 
she  held  mechanically.  When  the  woman  turned  tbe 
cornel-  of  the  stairs  to  pursue  her  way  to  the  kitchen, 
Lily  found  herself  in  the  narrow  hall,  lit  with  one 
dull  flamt!  of  gas,  alone.  She  flew  noiseless  as  a  biid 
to  the  dour  which  was  before  her,  the  only  way  ai 
salvation.  In  another  moment  she  was  outside  in  Uw 
fresh  cool  air  of  the  spring  night. 

Outside,  —  outside  of  everything;  alone  in  LoodtHi, 
without  a  soul  to  turn  to,  —  alone  in  the  nnknova 
sti'ects,  on  the  verge  of  the  awful  night ! 
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It  was  a  long  time  before  Lily  could  think  at  all 
ofwliat  had  Lpiipened,  of  what  might  have  happened, 
of  what  might  be  going  to  become  of  her  now.  all  foi- 
^oru  and  alone  in  the  London  streets.  She  liait  no 
tune  for  thought ;  the  first  necessity  was  to  go  away, 
((I  go  as  far  as  her  trembling  yet  nervously  strong  and 
energetic  limbs  could  carry  her, — away,  away  from 
tliat  dreadful  place.  She  flew  rather  than  ran  close  by 
tJie  garden  walls  and  railings,  scarcely  feeling  her  feet 
lont'ii  the  giooud,  to  the  end  of  the  street,  and  out  of 
ttiat  into  a  little  square,  which  she  crossed  obliquely, 
wUoBing  the  street  that  le<l  out  of  it  at  the  other  cwr- 
"*'■  in  a  contrary  direction.  Until  her  hi-eath  was  ex- 
■loiirttid,  and  the  fii'st  impulse  of  horror  and  panic  had 
^  Bnme  degree  worn  ont,  she  never  paused,  going  al- 
*^ys  straight  before  her,  out  of  one  street  into  an- 
f^W ;  sometimes  crossing  one  which  was  full  of  bustle 
^  lights,  plunging  into  the  darkness  again  on  the 
■•"er  side.  The  district  to  which  she  had  been  taken 
*M  one  of  those  which  flank  great  London  on  every 
"''^,  like  a  series  of  dull  towns  with  interminable  end- 
'^  little  streets,  leaiiing  out  of  each  other ;  all  alike, 
■"Onotonous,  featureless,  overpowering  in  theu"  blank 
""neutity.  Lily  had  no  leisure  of  mind  to  undei^ 
"'■'"id  this,  or  think  how  it  was  that  she  found  nothing 
■HU  solitude  round  her,  though  it  helped  to  oppress 
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her  Boul ;  but  now  and  then  a  ohLlly  anguish  no 
tlu'Dugh  liur,  a  fuiiliug  tliat  ahe  bad  ^ot  into  Home  M- 
rible  circlu  which  might  biing  her  back  to  the  ejiot 
»he  had  Hisd  frani,  and  throw  her  once  more  into  the 
])owur  of  biiii  fi'oni  whom  she  liiul  escaped;  for  the 
streets  were  all  so  like,  so  hoiribly  like,  with  the  same 
didl  lamps  at  tlie  comers,  the  same  line  of  little  gu- 
dens,  the  same  rows  of  windows.  The  li^ht  had  alto- 
father  faded  out  of  the  evening  sky,  but  it  was  still 
faintly  blue  overhead,  showing  a  glittering  and  twink- 
lin*;;  of  innumerable  stars  ;  not  bright,  but  inildlr  pr»- 
ent  in  the  sky,  making  a  sort  of  twilight  in  Cite 
heavens.  The  sight  of  this  pale,  inefFable  clearDen 
ap]>eaiing  where  there  was  a  lai^r  opening  gave  Lilj 
heart  tu  go  on  ;  it  was  something  known  in  the  oadA 
of  tlii^  strange  wilderness  through  which  she  vas  viui- 
del  ing.  .something  familiar  where  all  vas  so  dark  anil 
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:  of  tbe  immediate  danger  she  had  et^aped  that  she 
inght  most.  She  did  uut,  id  fact,  realize  that,  hav- 
Ig  an  imagioatioD  free  from  all  visioiis  of  corruption, 
bat  Lily  reidized  with  vivid  horror  was  the  pietiire 
common  tn  books,  so  continually  repeated,  wbiuh 
irroa  the  burden  of  so  many  a  rustic  tale,  —  the  be- 
kyeil  girl  going  home  in  shame  and  misery  to  die, 
teping  to  her  father's  door,  not  daring  to  knock,  not 
Qturing  even  to  look,  hiding  her  ruined  head  ujwn 
i  threshold.  That  it  should  have  come  within  the 
wt  distant  possibility  that  this  couM  happen  to  her ! 
lis  was  the  first  conscious  thought  that  took  posses- 
ion of  her  when  she  became  able  to  think  at  alL  It 
(i  flashed  across  her  mind  as  she  stood  in  the  illxnly 
;hted  room,  hearing  from  the  dingy  little  maid  what 
to  was  preparing  for  her.  It  returned  now,  and 
Died  her  whole  being  with  such  a  pervading  force  aa 
possible  only  to  the  simple  souL  It  did  not  seem 
I  be  a  thought  only,  but  a  vision.  She,  Lily,  the 
rat  of  all  belonging  to  her,  the  one  exceptional  crea- 
ire,  unlike  all  others ;  knowing  and  feeling  to  the 
jry  tips  of  her  fingers  that  she  was  not  lite  any  one 
Be,  that  she  belonged  to  another  sphere, —  she  whose 
itention  and  dream  it  had  been  to  go  in  at  that 
imble  door,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the  fincMt  gen- 
eman  she  knew,  and  justify  her  mother's  pride  and 
nlfiU  all  prognostications  of  splendor  and  happiness  ! 
tat  to  her,  to  Lily,  that  other  fate  might  have  cotne, 
B  common  fate  of  the  mstio  fool,  the  village  girl  be- 
lyed  !  Perhaps  it  was  a  proof  that  no  stronger  paa- 
in,  no  self-abandonment,  had  ever  been  in  Lily's 
benights-  This  terrible  picture  took  possession  of 
she  could  almost  feel  herself  sinking  before  the 
covering  her  face,  and  in  her  heart  the  huiuiliar 
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tloD,  the  shame  beyond  words,  the  collapse  of  croj 
hope.  If  it  had  not  been  Uiat  silence  was  th«  fint 
necessity  in  her  present  terrilile  circumstances,  noth- 
ing could  have  reatraineii  the  keen  ciy  of  iinagiiwil 
anguish  that  was  ou  lier  lips,  —  that  this  might  hara 
happened  to  /ler.' 

1'lien  she  ealmed,  or  tried  to  calm,  herself  with  tlu 
thought  that  it  never  could  have  happened.     Even  il 
she  had  not  ascertained  her  danger  in  time  and  c*- 
caped  as   she    had  done,  Lily  felt,   grasping  herself 
tight,  as  it  were,  holding  herself  together,  that  shauw 
could  never  have  come  to  her,  never,  never,  neverl 
It  was  a  thin^  which  she  eotdd  not  acknowledge  pos- 
sible,  which   never  could   have   been.     She  dcnehed 
her  hands,  which  were  cold  und  trembling,  unlil  tix 
hurt    them   with   the   pressure,   and   repeated   Heiv, 
never,  never !     In  all  the  worhl  there  was  no  po«w 
which  conld  have  brought  that  humiliation  upon  li<^- 
Oh,  no,  no,  no !     There  are  things  which  can  he,  ao^ 
there  are  things  which  cannot  bo.     She  hurried  on  i" 
her  passion,  flying  from  that  thought  which  of  its^' 
was  a  degradation  ;  for  to  be  obliged  to  acknowW*S* 
even  the  possibility  of  shame  ajtproaching,  shame      ^ 
most  within  touch,  was  a  shameful  thing.     Sho  w^^ 
on  quicker  and  quicker  to  escape  from  it.     It  lake^"*,* 
long  time  to  exhaust  a  thought,  eBi>ecii»lly  in  siM-h  c:^'* 
cnu)Btances  as  those  in  which  the  giil  now  found  1^^  ^ 
self.     Was  any  giil  ever  in  such  a  plight  before  V 
the  streets  of  London,  without  h  place  to  go  t<s  wi 
out  H  friend,  not  knowing  where  to  turn,  lost,  «L — ' 
gether  lost  to  everybody  who  knew  her.  to  ereri'tliL  -^ 
she  knew!     ller  thoughts  swept  on   like  an  a«a»"^^' 
paniment  to  that  soft  sound  of   her  light  footaler^JJ 
sometimca    interrupted    by    a   start   of    rising  ^ 
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^Ken  she  heard   steps  following  her,  or  saw  some 
figure  coming  into  sight  nnder  the  lamplight,  but  re- 
taming  again,  going  on  and  on.     It  was  a  long  time 
Vefore  she  came  to  the  question  what  she  was  to  do. 
The  night  had  darkened,  deepened,  all  around ;  the 
iew  little  shops  at  the  street  comers  which  she  passed 
bm  time   to  time  had  put  up  their  shutters;   the 
%ht8  were  few  in  the  windows.     It  was  no  longer 
e?eiiing,  but  night.     What  was  she  to  do  ? 
Lily  had  never  in  her  life  gone  anywhere  or  taken 
ttj  important   step   by  herself.     She   had   gone  to 
AE^hool,  indeed,  without  the  escort  given  to  girls  of  a 
<Ugfaer  class,  but  even  this  under  limitations :  put  into 
tile  railway  carriage  at  one  end,  and  met  at  the  other, 
was  thought  necessary  by  her  schoolmistress,  at 
She   knew  that  what   people   did,   when   be- 
nighted in  a  strange  place,  was  to  go  to  a  hotel ;  but 
this  was  an  idea  which  made  the  blood  course  through 
lier  veins  more  wildly  than  before.     To  go  to  a  hotel, 
m  girl,  alone,  on  foot,  without  any  luggage  except  the 
liasket,  which  she  clung  to  as  if  there  might  possibly 
^  help  in  it !     The  beating  of  her  heart  seemed  to 
dioke  Lily,  as  she  thought  of  that  expedient.     How 
nold  she  explain  that  she  was  in  London  without  any 
{boe  to  go  to  ?    No,  no,  that  was  impossible !     She 
toold  not  do  it ;  she  had  not  the  courage.     Oh,  if  she 
coold  but  see  some  good  woman,  some  one  with  a  kind 
^  going  into  one  of  the  little  houses,  standing  at 
w»e  of  the  doors !     In  books  it  was  so  certain  that  a 
poor  girl  would  meet  her  at  the  end,  when  she  was 
pwhap8  in  despair.     But  no  good  woman  stood  at  any 
iwr  which  Lily  passed,  or  looked  at  her  suddenly 
^  compassion,  going  along  the  pavement.     By  this 
wDe,  indeed,  there  were  no  women  about,  nobody  was 
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in  those  qaiet  streets.     The  doors  vrere  all  clottd; 
from  time  to  time  some  one  went  by,  not  distinguul)- 
able  iu  the  lamplight,  who  took  no  notice  of  Lily.— 
sometimes  a  policeman,  with  his  heavy  tread  soumliBg 
all  down  the  street  in  tlio  quiet  of  the  night.     At  U 
grew  liit«r  and  later,  these  policemen  began  to  louk  U 
her,  she  observed,  as  il  she  were  a  strange  tught ;  uvi 
it  occurred  to  her  that  perhaps,  in  her  ignontnoe,  not 
knowing  where  she  was  going,  she  might  be  pawing 
and  repassing  through  the  same  street,  meeting  tlu 
same  man,  who  woidd  naturally  wonder  to  see  a  young 
woman  going  along  so  late.      And  she  begun  to  gvt  w 
tired, — oh,  so  tired;   feeling  as  if  she  cuulil  out  gv 
further  than  the  next  corner,  yet  walking  on  inechsn- 
ically  without  any  volition  of  her  own  ;  ber  limbs 
ing,  moving,  her  feet   eometimea   stumbling,  alw»p 
going  on  as  if  they  had  some  separate  impul! 
own.     If  abe  only  dared  to  sit  down  on  the  steps 
door,  rest  a  little,  perhaps  go  to  sleep  for  a  time, 
ing  her  head  upon  her  hand  I     But  Lily  felt 
in  the  confusion  of  her  weariness,  that  if  she  did 
the  policeman  or  some  one  might  speak  to  her, 
take  ber  perhaps  to  prison,  or  to  the  workhouiMii 
somewhere  which  would  be  a  disgrace.     KTerrtwnJ 
unknown  seemed  as  if  it  might  be  a  disgrace,  son*' 
thing  that  would  be  a  shame  to  think  of,  to  have 
countered.     To  be  out  all  night  was  shameful, 
in  the  streets  all  night  I     What  would  any  one 
to  whom  that  was  said  ?     In  Liondtm  streets  all 
Anybody  who  heard  of  that  would  tlunk  of  noisej 
tumult,  and  crowds  of  people  and  blazing  lights,- 
dreadfid  gayety  and  merry- making.     But  what  a 
take  that  was !  Lily  said  to  herself.     The 
liondon,  —  what  could  be  mora  quiet  ?     Qt 
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road  through  the  village  or  the  country  highways, 
tJie  dogH  would  bark,  at  lea^t,  at  a.  passing  foot- 
le and  the  people  in  the  houses  get  up  to  look  out 
wond«r  wlio  it  could  be.     But  in  these  streets  no 
barked,  no  window  opened,  no  one  looked  out. 
remembered  to  have  beard  that  no  woman  need 
going  anywhere  in  London,  so  long  as  she  walked 
dily  along,  minding  her  own   business,  giving  no 
lion  to  any  cue  to  interfere,     ilow  true  that  was, 
safe  it  was,  nobody  paying  any  attention  I     It 
ided  a  terrible   thing  to  be  out  walking  about  the 
all  night ;  but  it  was  not  so  dreadful,  after  all. 
was  nobody  to  meddle ;  the  policeman  might 
baps  look  swprised  to  see  a  girl  alone  so  late ;  but 
>De  said  a  word.     It  was  quite,  quite  safe  ;  it  was 
best  way,  ao  that  nobody  should  ever  know.     For 
oould  believe  it  possible  that  Lily,  Lily!  had 
Dt  a  night  like  that,  roaming  restlessly  about  the 
it,  dark  streets.     If  she  were  not  so  tired,  an<i  so 
t,  and  80  ready  to  ery,  and  ao  like  to  drop  down 
utter  fatigue  and  blinding^  chilling  weariness ! 
here   was  the  policeman   coming  again,  and  he 
^t  think  he  bad  a  right  to  speak  to  her  if  she 
red,  or  made  any  sound  of  crying,  or  showed  that 
ivas  tired  while  he  was  passing.     So  she  went  on 
on. 

K^hst  she  would  have  done  had  she  not  happened 
I  this  quiet  district,  these  innumerable  little  ai- 
streets,  who  can  tell  ?  Had  she  drifted  into  a 
t  thoroughfare,  or  the  places  where  people  live 
go  home  late,  poor  Lily's  adventures  might  have 
I  very  different.  It  was  foi-tiinate  for  her  that 
ihen  Mitford  ha<l  chosen  a  quarter  far  removed 
1  those  which  he  knew  best,  a  plaee  out  of  reaoh 
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of  any  prying  eyes,  in  the  midst  of  the  respeotaViB 
of  the  Weatliourne  Park  distrift,  in  tht  cniUiM 
riiitlLS  of  Uoads  und  Gardeus  aiid  Places,  wherw  n 
night  commotion  never  enters.  More  tliui  o 
passed  the  very  corner  of  the  street  tit  which  he  li 
taken  her,  in  the  ignorauoe  of  her  aimless  waiicl«rin{p 
the  dark  hours  of  the  night ;  sometiuiCB,  indeed.  H 
witliin  the  length  of  a  street  from  him  searching  f| 
her.  But  It  would  not  have  mattered  had  they  n 
face  to  faee.  Lily  was  forever  emancipated  from  fi' 
dream.  He  could  as  soon  liave  moved  the  cbai 
in  the  deep  shadows  of  which  the  poor  girl  ventn: 
to  pause  a  little,  leaning  against  the  railings,  as  fa 
persuaded  or  forced  her  back  to  the  false  ahelwrlf 
had  provided.  However,  he  never  came  within  M 
of  that  shadowy  little  figure,  which  passed  liktj 
ghost,  going  close  to  the  houses,  brushing  past  i 
ganlen  walls. 

She  was  stiU  going  on  iu  her  circuit,  her  head  in 
and  more  confused,  her  thoughts  more  broken,  ■ 
lucidity  gone  from  her  mind,  nothing  left  but  thi!  me- 
chanii^l  [Ktwer  of  movisment  and  sense  that  she  itiii't 
go  on,  wlien  suddenly  a  miracle  was  workeil  alnnit  vA 
around  the  poor  little  wanderer.  The  day  hvff^ 
Slie  was  so  dazed  with  fatigue  tluU  she  had  not  »ir 
served  the  preliminary  phenomena  of  dawn.  T)iinp_ 
had  got  clearer  ronn^l  her,  but  sl»e  Iwd  t: 
notice.  She  had  l>een  vngnely  aware  of  tlw  hoiX 
with  their  windows  all  veiled  with  white  blind*,  9 
dosed  eyes,  which  somehow  liecame  more  visikl 
if  looking  coldly  at  her.  wondering  what  she  ■« 
ing  there,  when  abruptly  there  eame  upon  bertfarn 
an  opening,  like  a  hand  reaching  out  of  benren,fl 
warmth  and  glory  of  a  ray  of  sunshine.      Lil/i  * 
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all  that  awful  night  through  had  not  uttered  a  sound, 

started  as  if  some  one  had  touched  her,  and  gave  a 

faint  cry.     The  sun,  the  day !     It  was  over,  then,  this 

horrible  darkness  and  silence.     She  put  her  hand  to 

her  heart  to  which  the  ray,  the  dart,  had  gone.    All  at 

once  the  danger  seemed  over.     It  seemed  to  her  that 

she  now  could  sit  down  anywhere,  which  was  the  one 

sole,  overpowering  wish  tliat  remained  in  her  —  rest 

&nywhere  without  being  remarked.    The  policeman  was 

no  longer  a  thing  to  fear,  nor  any  one,  any  one !     Not 

tJoiX  she  had  been  afraid,  but  now  that  it  was  over  she 

felt  with  reawakening  faculties  all  the  horror  that  had 

Vxen  in  it,  —  now  that  it  was  day.      She  did  not  sit 

down,  however,  though  the  friendly  steps  at  all  those 

closed  doors  appeared  to  spread   out  like   delightful 

places  of  refuge  to  receive  her.     One  on  which  that 

^y  of  sunshine  slanted  was  almost  too  tempting  to 

"6  resisted.     But  courage  came  back  to  her  with  the 

*^gbt,  and  freedom  and  deliverance.     It  might  be  pos- 

*Jble  to  ask  for  shelter  somewhere,  to  look  out  wist- 

^ly  again  for  that  good  woman,  now  the  day  had 

®^itte.     But  though  she  felt  this  sudden  relief  in  her 

*^Vd,  ntter  exhaustion  made  Lily  like  a  creature  in 

*  ^ream,  moving  she  could  not  tell  how,  drifting  on- 

^^rd  with  little  conscious  impulse  of  her  own.     She 

r^^narked  things  round  her,  and  felt  the  sensation  of 

^^edom,  but  always   as  in  a  dream.    Presently  she 

le  to  the  edge  of  a  large  thoroughfare,  and  stood 

gazed  at  it  with  a  wonder  that  was  half  reverence 

half  fear.     Lily  knew  enough  to  understand  that 

was  Dot  like  the  streets  in  which  she  had  been  wan- 

^^•>ring.     The  great  shops  all  barricaded  and  barred, 

le  wide  pavements,  the  many  lamps,  some  of  them 

^^31  burning  ineffectually,  with  curious  imnecessary 
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light,  in  the  full  eye  of  day,  showe<l  her  th^  ti 
one  of  the  Mntres  of  life  of  which  abe  had  hoftrd. 
tliought  it  was  perhapa  Regeat  Street  or  Plot 
To  see  it  bereft  of  all  life,  silent,  filled  witli  li^ 
the  freshness  of  the  morning,  produced  in  her 
some  faint  shadow  of  that  emotion  with  whi 
poet  saw  the  "  mighty  heart "  of  the  great  city 
still,  and  the  river  flowing  at  its  will.  But  th 
]>res8inn  was  faint,  and  the  aspect  of  the  ■ 
street  chiUeJ  ouce  more  the  innocent  i 
restored  to  life  by  the  awaken  uig  touch  c 
There  was  no  one  to  help  her,  no  oue  look! 
to  see  what  unhappy  lost  creature  was  in  « 
suctoor,  no  good  woman.  Oh,  where  was  sh 
good  woman,  who  would  take  her  by  the  hum 
would  stand  hetn'een  her  distracted  youth  and  ti 
rible  world  ? 

She  was  too  much  worn  out,  however,  to  fee 
this  with  any  warmth.  Standing  still  had  rested 
little  :  she  went  on  again,  automatically,  scarcely 
iug  why,  because  there  was  nothing  else  for  her 
along  the  whole  vacant  length  of  the  cmpQ' 
An  early  workman  or  two,  pipe  in  mouth, 
her,  taking  no  notice.  No  one  took  any  aotio& 
earliest  houses  Ix'gan  to  wake,  as  she  passed, 
blinds  were  drawn  up,  a  housemaid  appeared  Ii 
there  at  a  door.  — &  girl  who  had  slejrt  all  nigll 
risen  to  her  work  cheerful  and  rosy,  whereas  ah*  I 
or  two  of  these  looked  curiously  at  her,  she  tfaou] 
she  went  along.  Waa  her  walk  unsteady  ?  W 
hair  untidy  ?  she  wondered  vaguely.  What  w 
think?  Aud  what  was  she  to  do?  What  was 
do  ?  Though  she  could  neither  feel  nor  think  N 
moments,  something  would  rioe  in  the  morotnj;  m 
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breathe  across  her  with  this  question.    What,  what  was 
she  to  do  ?  As  she  went  on,  she  suddenly  became  aware 
that  the  people  whom  she  had  begun  mechanically  to 
observe,  appearing  one  by  one  from  various  sides,  were 
all  tending  in  one  direction  ;  and  then  a  carriage  or  two 
came  noisily  along,  disturbing  the  quiet,  turning  the 
same  way.     She  looked  up,  and  her  heart  gave  a  wild 
spring,  then  fell  down  again,  down,  down,  into  her 
bosom.    It  was  the  railway  to  which  the  people  were 
all  tending,  and   she  with   them,  —  the  way  home. 
How  could  she  go  home  ?     Oh,  home,  home,  to  which 
she  had  meant  to  I'etum  triumphant  on  her  husband's 
ann !    Her  husband  —  but  who  was  he  ?     She  had  no 
husband ;  and  how  could  she  go   home  ?     She  must 
^h,  she   must  think ;  the   time  had   come  at  last 
^ben  she  must  think,  and  find  out  what  she  was  to 
^0.    She  went  on  with  the  little  stream,  following  in- 
8^netively,  as   if  the  current  had  caught  her.     One 
Wy  went  into  the  waiting-room,  where  Lily  followed, 
^1  mechanically.     She  did  not  know  why  she  should 
cboose  to  follow  that   individual  more  than  another ; 
^J^ywere  all  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  to  the  con- 
"'sed  inteUigence,  now  sinking  into  a  sort  of  waking 
*leep.     But  when  she  found  herself  sheltered  by  four 
''alls  and  with  a  roof  over  her  head,  the  long  wreteh- 
^ess  of  the  night  overwhelmed  Lily.     It  seemed  to 
bave  waited  for  her  there  to  close  around  her,  to  stu- 
pefy all  her  faculties.     She  sank  down  upon  a  sofa, 
^ueonscious  of  the  public  place  it  was,  knowing  noth- 
^g  except  that  here  at  last  was  shelter,  and  a  place 
^here  she  could  lay  her  weary  head. 
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"  Yolk  Lily  ?  "  exclaimed  Edmund,  with  u 
amr.zL'iiK'iit  no  evident  that  the  poor  wom&n,  vlw 
stood  Ri]l)duin^  herself,  in  a  state  of  passionate  ei- 
citement.  yet  keeping  down  her  voice  and  bertean, 
hiilf  in  eiigerness  to  hear  his  reply,  half  in  terror  lest 
she  should  1j{.'tray  her  distivBa  to  other  ears  than  biii 
clasped  liLT  Iiands  together  in  dismay,  and  burst  into 
one  momenlary  sti-aiigled  ciy.  She  had  not  doubted 
that  he  would  know,  —  and  he  knew  nothing.  Uci 
feverish  hope,  the  hope  which  had  seemed  almost  s 
ceitiiinty.  ft'll  in  a  moment  and  perished. 

'•  Oh,  sir,"  she  aaid,  "  oh,  Mr.  Edmund,  don't  »J 
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*•  You  have  not  seen  her?  I  don't  understand," 
saij  Edmund.  '*  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  had 
*  quarrel  —  that  she  has —  No,  no,  I  know  that 
^n't  be.  She  must  have  gone  —  to  see  some  of  your 
friends.'' 

**  We  have  no  friends,  Mr.  Edmund,  as  she  'd  wish 
to  go  and  see.  Oh,  if  I  've  been  a  foolish  woman 
briDging  her  up  as  I  have  done,  out  of  her  own  kind, 
oh,  God  forgive  me,  and  that  it  may  all  lie  upon  me  ! 
Mr.  Edmund  she  's  got  no  friends  for  that  reason, 
because  she 's  a  lady,  is  my  Lily,  and  the  rest  are 
all  jost  girls  in  the  village.  It  never  was  no  amuse- 
ment to  her,  nor  no  pleasure,  to  go  with  them.  No, 
no,  she 's  not  gone  to  no  friends.  There  's  only  one 
tiling  I  can  think  of  to  keep  me  from  despair.  Oh, 
Air.  Edmund,  have  pity  upon  me !  Tell  me  as  she 
has  gone  off  with  your  brother,  and  I  '11  never  say 
A  word.  I  '11  not  suspect  nor  think  no  hann.  Mr. 
Sdnumd,  I  have  confidence  in  my  Lily,  and  Mr. 
Soger, he's  always  acted  proper  and  like  a  gentleman. 
Oiif  Mr.  Edmand,  say  as  he  's  taken  her  away  I  " 

^Why  should  he  take  her  away?  He  has  asked 
w  to  marry  him,  and  he  has  told  you  of  it,  and 
*»y  father  knows ;  everybody  is  now  prepared  for 
the  marriage.  You  may  be  sure  it  would  never  oc- 
^  to  my  brother  to  do  anything  clandestine,  any- 
^'^  secret.  Why  should  he?  He  has  suffered 
^i^h  for  her ;  there  can  be  no  need  for  any  secret 
now." 

Edmnnd  could  scarcely  restrain  the  indignation 
^Mch  rose  in  his  mi^l  as  he  spoke.  Yes,  Roger  had 
differed  enough  for  her.  To  run  away,  after  all, 
^th  this  cottage  girl  was  a  supposition  impossible, 
Unworthy  of  him,  ridiculous.      Why  had  lie  borne  all 
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tliat  he  had  done,  if  the  matter  was  to  oome  to  bqgI  i 
solutiim  at  the  end  ? 

"I've  said  tliat  to  myself,"  said  poor  Mis.  Fori. 
'*  I  've  said  it  ovor  and  over  :  all  as  ever  Mr.  SogH 
has  done  or  said,  lie  'a  been  the  perfect  gentlemui  ill 
through.  Itiit,"  ahe  added,  crushing  her  h-jnii  tih 
pethtT,  and  raising  to  him  her  tearful  face,  "if  n» 
Lily  is  not  with  hira,  where  is  she?  for  I  have  not 
swAi  lier  —  I  have  not  seen  her  "  —  her  voice  broke, 
choked  witli  tears  and  unquenchable  soba  —  "  me,  thil 
never  let  lier  out  of  my  Sight,  —  Dot  since  yesteidij 
middle  day.  And  there  's  her  bed  that  no  one'i 
slept  in,  and  her  things  all  lying,  and  supper  >nl 
breakfast  never  touched.  And  oh,  where  is  she,  vhin 
is  she,  Mr.  Edmund,  where '  8  my  Lily?"  cried  tbe 
poor  mother,  her  painful  self-control  breaking  dora 
She  liidd  II])  lier  hands  to  him  in  an  agony  of  appeiL 
Her  ymor  homely  face  was  transfigured  with  love  ami 
-      -  «hicli 
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I  the  possibility  of  concluding  the  whole  business 
tthoiit   further  fuss   or  fret,  and  perauaJed  her  to 

si  henself  to  him?     He  thought  it  strange,  very 

mge,  that  Ma  brother  should  have  dreamed  of  such 

expedient ;  stranger  still  that  Lily,  no  doubt  elated 
such  a  change  in  her  fortunes,  should  have  con- 

ited  to  it,  and  foregoue  her  triumph.     But  still  it 

3  txtraordinary  that  both  these  events  should  hap- 
in  in  one  day,  both  in  one  afternoon,  Roger's  de- 
irture   and   Lily's   disappearance.      He   could   not 

fuse  to  see  the  probability  of  some  connection  be- 
reen  them,  WTiile  he  listened  to  Mrs.  Ford's  story, 
mind  went  off  into  endeavors  to  reason  it  out.  to 
vince  himself  that  the  possibility  of  such  a  rapid 
tnclusion  might  have  struck  Roger  as  desirable. 
[e  interrupted  her  to  ask  if  she  had  inquired  at  the 

ition,  if  any  one  had  seen  Lily  tlierc.      "  It  must 

known,  some  one  must  have  seen  her,  if  she  went 
jr  that   train.      But   of   course  you  have   inquired 

ere." 

Mrs.  Ford  replied  with  a  little  scream  of  alarm. 

"Ask,  ask  at  the  station! — as  if  I  didn't  know 
ttout  my  own  child,  as  if  she  had  gone  away  unbe- 
Downst  to  me!  I  'd  rather  die !  Ob,  Mr.  Edmund, 
Dn't  go  and  do  that ;  don't,  for  God's  sake  I  Ask  — 
bout  Lily !  —  as  if  she  was  lost,  as  if  we  did  n't 
here  she  was" —  She  seized  him  by  the 
her  terror,  as  if  she  feared  he  would  begin 
U   inquiries   at  once.     "Oh,    Mr.   Edmund,   don't, 

in't,  for  the  love  of  God ! " 

"•  If  you  do   not   inquire,   bow   are   you    ever  to 

low?"  he  asked,  with  impatience. 

"I'd  rather  never  know,"  she  replied.  "I'd 
spend  my  life  in  misery  then  expose  my  Lily. 
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Whatever  slie'a  Jone,  she's  done  it  with  a,  right 
heid't ;  whatever  happens,  I  know  that.  And  ratber 
thiiu  ask  i^trangers  about  her,  or  let  on  as  I  dou't 
know,  I  'd  rather  die.  Don't  you  go  and  expose  ns, 
and  make  luy  girl  the  talk  of  the  pai-ish  that  does  n't 
know  Iter  —  oli,  that  does  n't  know  what  she  is  !  Ford 
would  have  done  it,  never  thinking;  but  he  saw  when 
I  told  him.  Mr.  Kdmund,"  she  s^d,  rising,  with 
a  kind  of  dignity  in  her  despair,  "I  came  to  yon 
putting  faith  in  you  because  of  your  brother.  Yon 
have  n't  got  no  right  to  betray  me,  nor  my  lily.  If 
yon  go  and  expose  my  Lily  "  —  She  stopped  with  ■ 
gasp,  —  words  would  do  no  more,  —  but  confronted 
the  young  master,  the  gentleman  to  whom  she  bid 
looked  u])  as  a  superior  being,  with  all  the  indignant 
grandeur  of  an  angry  queen. 

'■  YoTi  need  not  fear  for  me,  —  I  will  betray  no  one," 
said  Edmund.      "And  I  think  I  understand  yon,"  h> 
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pearanees  were  so  strongly  against  Roger  that  it  was 
impossible  for  Edmund  to  stand    aside  and  let  the 
poor  Uttle  rural  ti^agedy  go  on  to  its  appropriate,  its 
oonventional  end.     If  Roger  had  anything  to  do  with 
H,  it  would  not  have  that  conventional  end.     But  it 
became  harder  and  harder,  as  he  thought  all  the  eir- 
comstances    over,   to   persuade   himself    that   Roger 
ODold  have  taken  such  a  strange  step.     He  conducted 
Mrs.  Ford   down -stairs  through  the   billiard  -  room, 
which  was  the  way  in  which  she  was  least  likely  to  be 
Been  by  the  servants,  and  flattered  himself  that  no- 
body save  Larldns  was  any  the  wiser.     Larkins  was  a 
peison  of  discretion,  — of  too  much  discretion,  indeed, 
for  he  had  looked  every  inch  the  possessor  of  a  family 
secret  when  he  called  Edmund  out  of   Iiis  father's 
looin  to  see  Mrs.  Ford,  and  there  was  a  suspicious 
vacancy  about  the  hall  and  corridors,  as  if  the  pru- 
dent butler  had  thought  it  necessary  to  clear  every 
possible  spectator  away.     The  consciousness  of  some- 
thing to  conceal  makes  the  apprehension  unusually 
**vely.     In   ordinary   circumstances    Edmund    would 
have  remarked  neither  Larkins's   looks  nor  the  vjv- 
*^^iHy  of  the  house  and  passages.     He  was  not,  how- 
^'^j  to  be  allowed  long  to  congratulate  himself  upon 
^*^  quiet.     When  he  came  out  of  the  billiard-room, 
^fter  Mrs.  Ford*8  departure,  he  met  Nina,  her  eyes 
^^cing  with  curiosity  and  the  keen  delight  of  an  in- 
^Uirer  who  has  got  upon  the  scent  of  a  new  mystery. 

^  Oh,   Edmund  I  "  she  said,  breathless,  too   eager 
^^en  to  dissimulate  the  heat  of  her  pursuit. 
**  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 
^  Oh,  nothing,  Edmund,  only  looking.     Was  that 
MiB.  Ford,  that  woman  going  out  this  way  ?  " 

^What  does  it  matter  to  you  who  it  was,  Nina? 
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Vijii  liiul  better  go   back  to  your  own  part  of  tlie 

"  Ob,  Edmund,  I  do  so  want  to  know.  I  want  to 
a^k  you  suidl' thing.  Wliitt  is  the  matter?  You  and 
papa  were  uhut  up  so  long  ia  the  library,  and  then 
you  aud  Jlia.  Foitl.  Are  you  fond  of  Lily,  loof 
Are  you  like  all  the  rest  ?  " 

Edmund  put  lux  hand  upon  her  arm,  and  led  her  to 
the  drawiug-room.  It  was  only  there,  in  the  shelter 
of  that  wide  aud  quiet  space,  that  he  trusted  himadt 
to  turn  round   upon  her.     "  Nina,"  he  said,  severely^ 

•■  will  you  never  be  cured  of  this  prying  and  listen 

iug?"  And  then,  drawing  his  breath  hard,  "  Wh^^- 
d»  you  put  such  a  queation  to  me?  Do  you  know  i^^ 
is  a  great  piece  of  impertinence  ?  And  what  do  yo^ca 
mean  by  '  all  the  reat '  ?  " 

"Oh,    Bilmund,  don't   look  so  angry,     I  haven~< 
done   aiiytliiiig  wrong;    indeed,   indeed,  I  wasn't  li^*- 
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There  was  a  certain  reason  in  what  she  said  which 
Her  brother  could  not  dispute ;  and  her  words  were 
full  of  mysterious  suggestions.  "  What  do  you  mean," 
he  said  again,  ^^  by  ^  all  the  rest '?  " 

**I  would  tell  you  if  you  would  not  be  angry ;  but 
How  can  I  tell  you,  Edmund,  when  you  find  fault  with 
eTerything  I  say?" 

He  waved  his  hand  in  mingled  impatience  and  apol- 
ogy. All  the  rest  I  —  was  it  only  the  instinct  of  a 
gofldp,  or  was  there  any  light  to  come  upon  this  dark 
pioblem  from  what  Nina,  with  her  servants'-hall  in- 
timation, really  knew. 

**Well,  Roger  is  in   love  with   her,"  said  Nina, 
eilmly;  ^^  every  one,  both  up-stairs  and  down-stairs, 
bows  that.     I  did,"  the  little  girl  added,  with  a  cer- 
^n  triumph,  ^^  long  ago." 

•*Nina,  you  don't  know  how  you  vex  me.  You 
^'c&gfat  to  be  sent  away,  my  poor  little  girl ;  you  ought 
«U>t  to  be  left  here  "  — 

^  To  (}eraldine's  or  Amy's  I     Oh,  yes,  do  ask  papa 
Bend  me,"  cried  Nina,  clapping  her  hands. 
^  But  allowing  that  about  Roger,  which  is  no  busi- 
of  yours,  Roger  is  only  one,  after  all ;  what  do 
yoa  mean  by  *  all  the  rest' ?" 

**0h,  I  only  said  that  when  I  thought  that  you,  too 

^beeanse  of  Mrs.  Ford  going  up  to  your  room,  Ed- 

-isamid." 

**Toa  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mrs.  Ford,  nor  with 
^>»e  either.     What  did  you  mean  by  '  all  the  rest '  ?  " 

Nina  hung  her  head  a  little.     "  It  is  n't  grammat- 

^  to  say  €dl  when  there  are  only  two,  is  it?  "  she 

■^;'*but  supposing  there  were  only  two,  Edmund, 

^ky»  then  they  would  be  *  all  the  rest '  I " 

**  Who  are  the  two ?    Who  was  the  second,  Nina? " 
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"  Oh,  Edmund,  doa't  tell  upoa  me !  I  don't  miikd 
for  Roger.  He  might  he  angn,',  but  he  wonldu' 
sculii  me.  An<)  theu  they  say  be  has  told  papa  ai 
evcrjIxHly  that  he  is  gwing  to  miury  Lily,  so  it  «od 
be  no  eeeret.  But,  Edmund,  if  you  were  U>  U 
Steve  "  — 

"  Steve  I " 

"  Well,  of  course,"  said  Nina,  "  he  is '  all  the  rest 
who  could  it  be  else?  I  said  you  too,  and  there  I 
only  the  three  of  you.  I  found  out  Steve  all  by  n 
self.  He  uaed  to  go  out  every  evening  after  dinul 
1  wondered  very  much,  — how  could  I  help  it?  —  m 
theu  I  found  out  what  It  meant." 

*'  Nina,  this  is  too  dreadful ;  you  are  no  bett»  til 
a  little  spy.  Tou  found  it  out,  you  went  after  hii 
you  followed  Lim  —  where  ?     To  the  lodge  ?  " 

Nina  had  been  nodding  vigorously  during  the  oout 
of  these  int4:rrogatioQS  ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  b 
she  changed  the  movement,  and  shook  her  head  wi 
all  its  innocent  curls,  instead  of  nodding  it.  "  Oh,  0 
no  1 "  she  said,  "  he  never  went  near  the  lodge:  A 
met  him  in  the  park.  They  had  a  post-ofiice.  a  plal 
where  they  put  their  letters,  in  a  hollow  tree ;  I  oool 
show  it  to  you,  Kdmuni].  And  I  will  tell  you  annth 
thing,"  cried  the  girL  forgetting  all  possibility  of  I 
proof  iu  the  delight  of  having  such  a  wonderful  li 
to  tell.  "  Some  one  saw  Lily  Ford  at  Molton  Jul 
tion  yesterday.  She  went  to  tlie  ofBoe  and  sent  off 
telegraph,  —  oh,  I  know  that 's  not  the  right  wm 
but  you  know  what  I  mean,  —  she  sent  off  a  telt-gi 
from  Molton  Junction.  It  is  a  long  walk  to  Molt 
.lunctinn.  If  it  had  been  right  to  do  it,  she  wirt 
havis  sent  it  from  our  own  station.  I  don't  kni 
what  it  was."  said  Nina,  regretfully,  "  but  I  am  n 
she  must  have  intended  that  nobody  should  know." 
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"AtMolton  Junction  I "'  Edtnund  forgot  to  chide 
i  little  t'ulleftor  of  news,  whose  eyea  were  ilancing 
tth  satisfaction  and  tiiuiiiph,  as  sLe  Li-ouglit  out  one 
itail  after  another.  t^Le  enjoyed  her  own  narrative 
loroughl}-,  without  observing  its  effect  upon  h!in. 
I  had  grown  very  grave,  his  face  was  overiiast,  hia 
rows  were  knitted  over  his  eyes,  which  looked  awuy 
I  vacancy  as  if  seeing  something  there  that  a(>- 
llle<l  hini.  "  And  whiit  then  '!  What  did  she  do 
~''  he  asked,  sharply,  turning  round.  Nina  was 
ken  by  surprise  at  tliis  sudden  change  of  tune. 
I  don't  know ;  I  did  not  hear  any  more.  I  sup- 
i  she  must  have  walked  home  again.  And  fancy 
ig  all  that  way  only  tn  send  a  telegraph,  when  you 
B  a  station  so  near  your  own  door ! " 
"Then  she  went  only  to  send  the  telegram  ;  and 
me  back  again  ?  " 

"I  suppose  so."  said  Nina,  with  a  sudden  sense  that 
r  evidenee,  though  so  full  of  interest  that  at  litst  it 
1  silenced  Edmund,  was  on  this  point  defective. 
!  had  all  the  instincts  of  a  detective,  and  perceived 
ir  failure,  and  saw  iu  a  moment  that  her  brother  had 
ipeeted  more.  But  Edmund  asked  no  further  ques- 
His  mind  was  indeed  so  distracted  by  this  new 
rht  as  for  the  mnmeiit  to  be  almost  paralyzeil.  And 
t  there  was  nothing  impossible  nor  even  unlikely  in 
But  if  the  solution  of  the  problem  was  to  be 
ond  iu  Nina's  story,  what  was  he  to  say  to  the  niis- 
^ble  father  and  mother  ?  The  new  character  thua 
trodaoed  was  very  different  from  him  whom  they 
■pected;  and  Stephen's  actions  eould  not  be  calcu- 
ted  on,  like  Roger's,  If  Lily  had  fallen  into  his 
*  ;,  Heaven  help  her  I  for  slie  was  very  little  likfly 
escape.     It  was  not.   however,   of   Lily   that  ha 
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thought ;  if  he  considered  her  at  all,  it  was  wi4  U 
impatient  feeling  that,  whatever  happened,  she  wonU 
have  but  herself  to  thank  foi-  it.  which  was  not  jost 
Even  Ford  and  hia  wife,  though  E^imttnd's  beart 
ached  to  think  of  them,  held  a  secondary  place  in  bi* 
thoughts.  But  Roger!  Thia  was  what  stmck  him 
dumb  with  dt^  as  he  to  tell  Roger  thti 

the  girl  he  ha  1  from  her  father's  hnnse. 

and  in  all  pi  his  brother  ?      And  the 

Squire,  who  i  ay  girl's  sake  had  disin- 

herited Roger.  og  Stephen's  name  in  tlie 

place  of  that  r  n !     What  oould  be  more 

terrible  than  1  be? 
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Edmund  found   Ford  the  gamekeeper,  with  red 
^jes,  strained  by  watching  and  misery,  waiting  for 
Iiim  as  he  approached  the  lodge ;  and  Mrs.  Ford  came 
OQt  from  her  door  to  meet  them  as  they  neared  the 
Ijouse.    The  sight  of  these  two  unhappy  people  gazing 
at  him  with  a  wistful  hope,  as  if  he  could  do  some- 
thing, went  to  Edmund's  heart     Their  house  loomed 
^^^f^t  and  miserable,  with   all  the  doors  open,  an 
®J^pty  place  behind  them,  while  they  stood  on  either 
side  of  their  visitor,  and  with  appealing  faces  mutely 
^plored   him   to   help  them.     For  neither  of   them 
<^uld  say  much.     "  Oh,  Mr.  Edmund ! "   Mrs.  Ford 
^^ed  from  time   to  time,  while   her  husband   stood 
^^shing  his  hat  in  his  hands,  starting  at  every  little 
^iind,  with  his  bloodshot  eyes  fixed  upon  the  young 
^ter.     Ford's  misery  was  more  pitiful  to  see  than 
^  wife's  was.     He  had  less  command  of  words,  and 
^^d  not  calm  himself  either  by  renewed  statements 
^^  the  case  or  tears,  as  she  could;  and  perhaps  the 
p^^er  dangers  were  more  present  to  his  mind,  and 
^J  had  less  confidence  in  Lily's  power  of  controlling 
^cumstances.     All  that  he  could  do  to  relieve  the 
^^guish  of  his  soul  was  to  turn  and  twist  his  hat  out 
^  all  shape  in  those  strong  moist  hands,  with  which 
^^  Would  have  wrung  the  neck,  if  he  could,  of  the 
^^^  who  had  beguiled  away  his  Lily  :  but  Ford  was 
^^t  capable  of  uttering  her  name. 
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Kil 111 II nil's  attempt  to  question  the  anxions  ptuiu 
to  wliutlicr  Lily  h:iil  known  any  one  who  COuM  hare 
tempted  lier  awa}',  wliether  tliere  was  any  lover,  even 
utiy  acqii:iiiit:iiiL-e  whom  slie  could  have  made  ftitlunit 
their  knowledge,  producetl  nothing  but  eager  cod- 
ti'iulii-tions  fioui  Mrs.  Ford,  and  a  look  of  fui^'  mhei 
Im^lninil's  faee  which  warned  Edmund  that  the  man 
w:)s  nearly  beyond  his  own  control,  and  might  aliuost 
he  teuipteil  to  Rpriug  upon  him,  Edmund,  in  lieo  of 
any  other  vietiiii.  "  Who  could  she  ever  see?  Who 
entered  our  doors  but  Mr.  Roger?  And  not  him«it)i 
my  will,"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  —  "oh,  not  with  my  will! 
I  wonld  have  shut  the  door  upon  him,  if  I  could, 
ikit  never  another  came  Dear  the  place,  —  never  an- 
other !  And  she  was  n't  one  to  talk  or  to  bandj 
woids :  oh,  never  anything  of  tliat  sort  I  She  was  ti 
retired,  as  qniet,  never  putting  herself  forward,  nem 
h'ltin^  .mv  man  think  as  she  was  to  be  spoken  to  dif- 
fen-nt  froiualady"- 
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"Mra.  Ford,"  said  Edmund,  "if  you  are  right,  she 
Bs  safe  as  if  she  were  here  in  your  own  care.     My 
rolber  Rogt-r  asked  her  from  you  as  his  wife." 
"Oh.  Mr.  Edmund!"  cried   Mrs,  Ford,  wi'inging 

"  She  is  as  safe  as  in  your  own  bouse,"  said  Ed- 
niid,  stopping  with  a  gesture  the  story  on  her  lips, 
she  is  with  hiui,  all  is  well.  Foi-d,  you  know  hioi ; 
J  know  that  wliat  I  say  is  true." 
The  man  looked  at  bJin  wHldly,  trushing  his  hat 
1  pulp  in  liis  fierce  gi'asp.  "  I  doo't  know  noth- 
he  suddenly  burst  forth,  with  a  kind  of  roar  of 
I^ish,  —  "  nothing  hut  that  I  '11  wring  hia  dainaed 
eck  with  these  bands  I  " 

*  Fortl,  oil,  Ford !  " 

*  I  '11  wring  his  damned  neck,  master  or  no  master, 
h«  'a   harmed   tny  girl ! "  said  the  man,  with  his 

arse  roar,  puAhing  bis  wife  away  with  his  elbow, 
len  he  tnmed  to  Etiniund  with  the  patbetie  eyes 
1  dog,  a  lielplesB  dumb  creature  asking  for  help. 
Do  something  for  us,  Mr.  £<In3UQd,"  he  said. 
"I  will,  I  will,  if  1  can."  Edmnnd  cried.  They 
tood  on  each  side  of  him,  their  eyes,  appealing,  go- 
to his  very  heart.  What  was  he  to  do?  lie 
lew,  though  they  did  not,  how  vain  it  was.  If  she 
.  with  Roger,  then  no  harm  could  come  to  her. 
^t  Stephen !  —  how  could  he  suggest  to  them  that 
rnbl«  danger,  that  misery  in  which  there  was  no 

Kdmnnd  went  to  London  by  the  night  train.     He 

jved  very  early  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  before 

WAS  poBEible  to  see  any  one,  even  hi.'!  brother.     He 

t   to    the   hotel    near  the    station,   and   loitered 

lagh  those  slow,  atill  morning  hours,  when  notli- 


uisron-  _ 
lent  1^1 

of  tl^l 
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iDg  can  be  dnne,  which  are  perhaps  more  dreatlful  k  m 
their  monotony  than  any  others.  He  was  too  miic?  I 
excited  to  sleep,  and  tlie  brightness  of  tbe  monuKij^ 
was  appalling  and  merciless  ;  softening  nothing,  shu-wv- 
ing  everything  terribly  distinct  and  clear.  To  go  to 
Roger  and  seek  Lily  there  appeared  to  him  more  futilft 
than  even  he  had  felt  it  to  be  at  first.  Lily  there ! 
Could  anj-thing  be  more  imjHisaible  ?  That  Roger 
should  expose  his  wife  that  was  to  be  to  the  faint- 
est remark,  thnt  he  should  subject  her  to  any  misron-  i 
struction,  that  he  could  even  have  supposed  it  with 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  LUy  would  consent  i 
go  with  him,  Edmund  now  knew  was  prepostero 
He  had  known  it  all  along,  but  from  pure  pity  of  t! 
misery  of  the  family  he  had  allowed  liimself  to  tlunk 
that  perhaps  for  once  the  impossible  might  have  hap- 
pened. He  now  feJt  tliat  it  could  not  be  so.  But  on 
the  other  side,  if  Nina  was  right !  The  Mitfords  hnd 
no  delusions  in  respect  to  each  other;  at  least  there 
was  none  so  far  as  regarded  Stephen.  Stephen  was 
tlie  member  of  the  household  whose  course  of  action 
had  always  been  most  certain  to  the  others.  He 
would  do  what  was  for  his  own  pleasure  and  his  own 
interest.  He  professed  no  other  creed.  What  he 
liked,  what  suited  him,  was  what  he  did :  and  if  be 
chose  to  gather  that  humble  flower,  what  was  it  to  any 
one  ?  He  would  do  it  without  any  after  •  thought. 
Was  it  not  only  too  possible  that  he  had  corrupted 
Lily  even  before  sho  left  her  father's  house?  E«I- 
miind  set  his  teeth,  with  something  of  the  feeling, 
though  the  culprit  was  his  brother,  which  had  marie 
poor  Ford  in  his  passion  crush  the  hat  which  wjw  in 
his  hands.  "  I  would  wring  his  damned  neck !  "  Erf- 
mund,  with  a  passion  of  indignation  and  riglitooos   i 
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Wrath  in  his  heart,  felt  that  he  too  could  do  the  same. 

And  bow  could  be  hold  back  the  miserable  father, 

wktever  he  did  iu  his  anguish  ?     If  Stephen  had  not 

oorrapted  her,  then  he  had  betrayed  her.     Poor  Lily ! 

Poor  flower  of  folly,  trained  to  her  destruction  !     He 

titooght  with  a  kind  of  rage  of  all  concerned,  from  his 

own  mother,  who  had  begun  that  fatal  career,  to  the 

fond,  deluded   parents,  who  had  put  their  pride  in 

their  daughter  and  bi-ought  her  up  a  lady.     A  lady, 

i&d  the  gamekeeper's  daughter,  —  too  good  for  her 

own  people,  not  good  enough  for  the  othei*s,  destined 

to  trouble  from   her  cradle,  devoted  to  misery  and 

duune !     Poor  Lily,  it  was  no  fault  of  hers.     It  was 

lot  by  her  will  that  she  had  been  separated  from  the 

liODesfc  rustic  lover  who  would  have  made  her  father's 

slaughter  a  good  husband,  had  it  been  left  to  nature. 

^Hie  gardener,  with  his  little  learning,  his  superior 

pvetensions,   his    pleasant    house    and  work,  —  how 

^^api^y  Ford's  daughter  might  have   been  in  such  a 

sample  possible  promotion !     Whereas  now,  the  ruin 

^•^  (toe  brother  or  the  prey  of  another,  —  was  this  all 

^^^f  harmless  vanity,  her  foolish  training,  her  fatal 

had  brought  her?     To  bloom  like  a  flower, 

to  be  thrown  away  like  one,  and  perish,  trodden 

^^^derfoot      Edmund's    heart  was    sore   with   these 

^^Ughts.     He  had  come  to  help,  but  how  could  he 

"^^Ip?     Could  he  take  her  back  to  these  poor  people, 

^ined  and   shamed,   her  glory  and   her   sweetness 

^^tie?     "Would  she  go  with  him,  even,  abandoning 

^be  delight  of  a  life  of  gayety  and  noise  and  so-called 

^^^asnre,  to  return  to  the  wretchedness  of  the  home 

^«^  bad   left  and  the   name  she  had  covered  with 

^u^me  ?    Poor  Lily,  poor  Lily !     His  heart  bled  for 

^r,  the  yictim  of  the  folly  of  so  many  others  more 

^ioui  of  her  own. 
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As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  h« 
Roger's  ehanibera.  which  be  had  always  si 
in  which,  now  that  the  day  was  fidlj  astir  and 
he  had  his  own  rouin  to  retire  to,  to  prejiare 
for  no  iuterview  which  he  dreaded  more  all 
as  it  approached.  Though  half  a  day  \ 
to  have  passed  since  Edmund's  arrival,  it  i 
early,  and  Roger  was  not  yet  visible.  Utt 
were  on  tlie  breakfast-table  ready  for  hira.  airi| 
Mitford's  well-known  hand,  which  Edmand  ^ 
with  a  sensation  of  impatience  almost  insupd 
thinking  of  Steplien  promoted  to  Roger's  \ 
Stephen  guilty  and  cruel  in  the  place  of  His  b 
and  innocent  brother,  and  of  the  uuliappy  j 
stood  between  them,  for  whom  Roger  was  i 
witliout  blumc,  and  upon  whose  ruin  Stepht 
stand  triumphant.  Could  such  things  h«? 
all  he  could  do  to  restrain  himself,  not  to  M 
hi»  father's  lett«r  and  tear  it  into  a  thousam 
but  what  would  it  matter?  His  father, 
knew  in  his  heait,  would  forgive  Stephen 
but  not  Roger's.  It  mmlc  no  difTcrcnoe.  , 
stroyed  would  not  stand  in  the  younger  brotk 
while  Lily  honored  and  beloved  would  rai] 
It  was  liorrible,  but  it  was  true. 

When  Roger  appeared,  he  came  ap  to  ] 
almost  with  enthusiasm,  with  a  sparkle  of  ' 
in  hiu  eyes.  "  I  thonglkt,  somehow,  I  sAit 
you   soon,"  ho  said;  "it  seemed  niiturul  yo 


come  after  tlie 


who 


L  on  his  lul 


he  grasped    his  brother's    hand  with  an    nrtl 


fnsi 


Though  this 


s  all  that  was  s^d,  i 


both  a  little  moverl,  —  Edmund,  as  he  felt,  wi| 
reason,  for  how  he  was  to  tnidu!  known  I 
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)uld  not  telL     The  momoDt  be  saw  Ritger, 

of  liim  disappeared  fruiii  hU  mind.  To 
li  iiim  where  Lily  was,  or  if  be  kuew  any- 
er,  would  have  been  aii  insult.  Ue  had  felt 
laverings  from  the  first,  but  be  bad  bo  waver- 

subject  now.  Koger,  too,  bad  a  great  deal 
ent  about  bim.  which  took  the  form  of  ela- 
iven  gayety:  smiles  danced  iii  bis  t-yes;  he 
s  he  spoke,  for  nothing,  for  mere  pleasure, 
on  got  my  letter,"  be  said ;  "  but  you  could 
',  since  you  must  have  started  last  night." 
no  letter.     I  was  —  anxious  to  see  you  —  to 

I  suppose  you  have  been  arranging  tilings." 
11  that  I  don't  understand  how  1  can  have 
uccessfid  the  first  try.  I  bad  made  np  my 
everything  that  was  discouraging.  You 
pie  say  that  when  you  want  anything  very 
t  is  preeLsely  the  time  when  you  don't  get  it. 
had  ft  different  esperience,     I  went  to  see 

y*stertlay.     I  thought  he  was  the  man.  if 

anything  to  he  had:  but  you'll  never  be- 
;  he  "s  going  to  do.     They  're  coming  into 

know.  The  excellent  fellow  offered  me  the 
8  private  secretary.  What  do  you  think, 
■ivate  secretary  to  a  cabinet  minister,  the 
try  one  makes ! " 

rery  glad,  Roger ;  but  it  will  be  bard  work, 
e  not  used  to  that." 

!  what  does  that  matter  ?  I  shall  delight 
there  ia  no  tilling  what  it  may  lead  to.  I 
ight  I  should  fall  into  piiblit-  life  in  this 

I  have  always  bad  a  fancy  for  it,  one  time 
lon't  you  know?" 
1  did   not   know ;   indeed,   he   thought  he 
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ktii'W  the  reverse,  and  that  his  brother  had  a 
a  life  uii trammeled  byan^r  such  coa&ieuiuuL 
did  not  say  so.     "  It  is  a  capital  beginning," 

^'  I  sIiouM  think  it  was  !  I  never  hoped 
thing  of  the  kind  :  hut  I  have  a  feeling,"  aai 
with  again  a  little  joyous  laugh,  "  thai;  my  lu 
Lng  to  turn,  Neii.  I  've  had  a  good  long  spell 
I  have  some  good  owing  roc,  and  1  feel  that  \ 
ing.  Why  don't  you  say  something,  you  sulkj 
1  believe  you  're  not  half  pleased." 

"  I  am  pleased,  &&  long  as  it  pleases  you. 
the  life  I  should    have  planned  for  you,  hi 
think  you  will  like  it  "  — 

"Think!     I  don't  think,  I  know:  it  will 
occupation  and   something  serious   to   think 
man  wants  that  when  he  settles  down.     1 
Lily,   too,"    be   said,   his   voice   softening,  " 
everything  before  her." 

Antl  then  there  was  a  blank  silence  for  it  1 
one  of  those  pauses  full  of  meaning,  npon  wl 
most  unsuspecting  can  scarcely  deceive  the 
Edmund  did  not  so  much  as  look  at  his  hrotha 
be  was  about  to  strike  with  so  cruel  a  blow. 

"  Well,"  Roger  said,  after  a  qiotiienl,  "  sp 
what  hare  you  got  to  say?  I  know  there 
thing.     Let  me  have  it  without  more  ado." 

"  It  is  not  so  easy  to  speak  out,"  returned  i 

"  Wliy.  Ned  I  You  forget  that  I  know  it 
My  father  has  done  what  he  threatened.  He 
me  out  of  the  succeesion.  Du  }'ou  think  I  did  n 
he  would  keep  his  word?  And  you  have  g< 
fellow,"  said  Roger,  putting  out  his  hand,  **  a 
quite  satisfied.  I  wish  you  had  got  my  letter. 
England  expects  of  you  now  is  that  you 
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Diizabeth,  and  live  happy  ever  after.  Did  yoa  thick 
1  ibiild  gnidge  it  to  you,  Xed  ?  " 

Ethaund  listened  to  ail  this  with  a  perfectly  blank 
face.  It  sounded  in  Jiis  ears  liku  something  Bat  and 
fictitious,  witliout  interest,  without  meaning.  Ue 
grupud  the  hand  which  his  brother  held  out  to  him 
Ktm  the  comer  of  the  table,  and  held  it  fast.  It 
leemed  as  if  that  little  speech  whit^h  Koger  made  him 
*ould  never  be  done.  Edmund  held  the  hand  after 
Boger's  voice  eeased,  and  again  there  was  another 
psuse.  Then  Edmund  heard  liis  own  voice  say,  as  if 
It  were  some  one  else  speaking,  "  When  did  you  last 
•ee  Lily  Ford  ?  " 

"See  Lily?"  Roger  looked  at  him  with  wondering 
*^  Then  be  said,  with  a  little  impatience,  "  I  have 
*'t  Men  her  since  the  night  l»efore  1  left  home.  You 
"Wir  that.  She  would  not  see  me.  tor  some  reason 
Or  Other,  a  panic  about  her  father ;  but  I  have  written, 
*  bare  set  everything  before  her  —  Ned,  what  is  it? 
"hat  do  you  mean '! " 

"  She  did  not  —  come  with  you  to  London  ?  " 

"Ned!  What  do  you  mean?  Have  you  taken 
ave  of  yoar  senses?  Come  with  me  to  London,  tlie 
rl  who  is  to  be  my  wife  ?  " 

"I  told   tbem  so,"  said  Edaiund.     He  could  not 
I  his  eyes  and  look  Roger  in  the  face. 
'*  You  told  them  so?     Edmund,"  said  Roger,  laying 
I  Iiand  upon  his  brother's  arm,  "  you  have  something 

tell  me,  something  you  are  afraid  to  say.  For 
laven's  sake,  out  with  it  I  Wliat  is  it  ?  Something 
It  I  do  not  expect?  " 

**  Roger,"  said  his  brother  faltering,  "  Roger,  Lily 
Ird  dwappeared   from  her  homo   the  day  yon  left. 

IV  do  not  know  where  she  is,  nor  what  has  become 
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of  her.  They  thought  she  might  have  come  b 
dou  with  J  on.  I  told  tbmn  that  was  ; 
They  are  heart-broken ;  they  don't  know  vhere  A 
Roger  received  this  blow  full  in  hia  breast.  ' 
had  not  feared  anything,  he  had  no  preparation  for 
It  came  upon  him  like  the  &re  of  a  shooting  pan 
when  a  man  ia  condemned  to  die.  The  solid  emi 
swnni  round  hun.  He  heard  the  hesitating  wurJ 
come  one  by  one,  singing  through  the  air  like  biiUets 
and  yet  he  did  not  know  even  now  what  it  tueaot 
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Is  tie  end,  however,  this  dreadful  news,  wLicb  Gd- 
Quad  Lad  thought  would  kill  bis  brother,  bad  little  or 
>iu  effect  upoD  him.  The  idea  that  Lily  bad  io  any 
^>i'  niiupromised  herself,  that  anytbing  disgraceful 
wuld  be  involved,  or  that  there  was  wrong  in  it,  was 
one  wbidi  Roger  was  iucapalile  of  receiving,  lie  was 
"nmied  for  the  moment  by  the  mens  wonder,  bnt  re- 
(  ""vered  kixnfielf  almost  immediately.  '*  And  she  left 
I  ""  letter,  gave  them  no  elne?"  he  eaid,  gravely 
I  ^^b,  yet  with  a  smile  breaking  through  beneath 
■     *''*  Mrionsness  of  his  lips. 

g     ,    "None,  whatever,"   replied  Edmund,  watching  his 
M       ^Wher  keenly,  with  the  strangest  new  suspicions  and 
^^bla  springing  np  in  his  mind. 

Soger  said  nothing  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  and  then, 
*<iaking  bis  bead,  "  What  unreasoning  creatures  wo- 
'^len  are,  the  best  of  them  I  Do  yon  think  she  could 
^^ppose  it  possible  that  I  would  be  shaken  oS  like 
tJiat?" 

*'  Shaken  off  —  like  what  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  Ned: 
^on  look  as  if  you  were  in  great  trouble  about  some- 
thing. Not  about  this,  I  hope.  Don't  you  see  it  is  as 
'slear  as  daylight?  She  is  frightened  of  me,  poor  dar- 
ling. She  thinks  her  father  will  lose  his  place,  and  bis 
liome,  and  all  his  comforts.     It  is  just  like  a  girl's 
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in  coil  sequent  way.  If  ale  removes  berself  out  oi  tlie 
ijuKstioii,  slie  tliiiiks  all  will  be  well.  No  doubt  she  is 
biding  somtwliuro,  with  her  poor  little  heait  beating, 
wondering  if  wu  will  really  let  her  get  lost  and  Bacn- 
fiL-o  herself.  My  iioor,  Jittle,  silly,  sweet  Lily  1  Slw 
Las  read  too  many  novels,  no  doubt :  she  thinks  that's 
the  best  way.  —  to  make  a  sacritice  of  heiself." 

Edimind  looked  «ith  a  certain  awe  at  his  brother'* 
face,  lit  up  with  thi.-  tenderest  smile.  Roger  was  not 
thinking  of  any  danger  to  her,  nor  of  how  other 
people  were  affetted,  nor  of  anything  but  the  romaO' 
tie,  genei-ons  girl,  following,  perhap.s,  some  example 
in  a  novel,  as  littlu  reasonable  as  any  heroine  of  ro- 
mance. Anil  was  not  she  a  heroine  of  romanee,  the 
troe  romanee  which  never  fails  or  is  out  of  fashioxx. 
—  and  wa.s  not  tliis  unreason  the  moat  exquisite  thirs^ 
in  the  world?  He  did  not  observe  that  his  brother 
made  no  answer ;  that  Edraiind  gave  him  one  wond^*^ 
ing  glanee  only,  and  then  averted  his  eyes.  Rog^^*" 
required  bo  answer ;  his  mind  was  altogether  »^'" 
sorbed  in  this  intelligence,  which  he  received  in  ^MJ 
different  a  way  from  that  wliich  his  brother  feared. 

"  V>'e  must  n't  leave    her  too  long  in  that  thought-^ 
said  Rdger,  clieerfidly.      "  It 's  curious  how  sweet  th^ 
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"Iknew,  of  coarse,  it  was  absurd,"  said  Edmiiml, 
iierting  hia  eyes. 

"There  is  a  kind  of  uureaaon  that  is  not  sweet," 
Kid  Roger  quickly.  "  What  did  they  suppose  I  could 
luTedone  that  for?  And  it  was  so  likely  she  would 
hm  come  with  rae,  her  only  half-accepted  —  when  it 
ii  evident  it 's  to  escape  me,  to  sacrifice  herself,  that 
"lie  'b  gone  away."  He  got  up,  and  began  to  pace  about 
tbe  room.  **  This  becomes  a  little  disagreeable,"  he 
will,  "With  me  !  What  a  strange  idea  I  The  most 
"OsitiTe,  delicate  —  why,  yoa  might  almost  say  pru- 
^ —  And  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  ridicu- 
"W,  could  I  hai'e  wished  her  to  come  with  me  ?  " 

"That  is  what  I  felt,"  Edmund  said,  but  still  with 
ITertcd  *yea. 

"  Ah,  Ned,"  sajd  Koger,  "  that  'a  the  worst  of  it. 
''•ese  good,  honest  people !  things  that  would  horrify 
">  B««m  natural  to  them.  Th«y  would  see  nothing  out 
"*  the  qaestion  in  such  an  impossible  proceeding,  — 
^  thow  her  London,  perhaps,  or  consult  her  about 
oar  future  arraugements  ?  "  He  laughed,  with  a  faint 
*^akening  of  aneasiness.  "  And  all  the  time  she  is 
*"  tome  nook  in  the  country,  some  old  woman's  cot- 
tage, thinking  how  clever  she  has  been  to  hide  herself 
*tf>ai  cverj-body,  but  yet  perhaps  wondering  —  I 
iMndor  if  she  is  wondering  wliether  I  am  no  more 
good  than  that,  whether  I  will  let  her  go" —  lie 
paused  a  little,  his  voice  melting  into  the  softness  of 
a  mother  witli  Iier  child ;  then  he  said  quickly,  "  We 
must  get  at  once  the  directions  of  all  the  old  aunts." 

"  They  have  no  directiona  to  give,"  observed  Ed- 
mund, in  a  low  tone ;  "  there  seems  to  be  no  one  they 
can  think  of.  And  the  strange  thing  is  that  she  ap- 
pean  to  huve  come  to  London  the  day  before  yester- 


flay,  in  the  same  train  with  you,  Boger,  —  from  Mnl-  ^^^| 
ton  Junt;tioQ,  so  far  as  I  can  inake  out,  where  il  I^H 
seems  &he  sent  off  a  telegram,  having  walked  there.  ^^^1 

This  is  more  mysterious  than  ever,"  saiJ  Roger,  ^^H 
growing  red  imder  his  eyes,  "  but  also  more  natunl  B^^ 
er.  Of  course  she  must  have  telegrapbeJ  to  ^^^| 
the  house  she  was  going  to.  Of  course  Londou  is  tlwt  ^^^1 
vay  to  everywhere  ;  or  she  might  even  have  a  IneoA  ^^H 
in  town.  Of  course  they  must  know  of  some  out.  ^^H 
You  don't  mean  to  say  that  they  have  no  relationa,  w  ^^H 
{riends,  out  of  Melcomhe?  Come,  Edmund,"  he  aaW,  ^^3 
giving  bis  brother  a  sudden  sharp  pat  on  the  shoulder.  ^^^ 
"wake  yourself  up  I  We  must  find  our  way  out  of  H^ 
this  ;  we  are  not  going  to  be  outgeneraled  by  a  s!iii]>le  ^^3 
girl.  How  strange^"  he  continued,  after  a  motnenU  ^^H 
■*  that  I  did  n't  see  her !     Now  I  think  of  it,  I  did  see     ^^| 

some  one  in  the  crowd  at  Molton  who  reminded  nie '    ^^| 

To  be  sure —  I  said  to  myself.  If  I  did  not  kno«^  ^^| 
she  was  safe  at  home  —  And,  after  all,  I  nevtt^*  ^H 
thought  of  looking  when  wo  got  to  Paddington,  R/"^  ^^k 
the  way '"  — 

*' What,  Roger?" 

"  It  has  just  occurred  to  me.  I  saw  Stephen  at  tb^*^ 
station  ;  he  was  going  to  meet  one  of  the  men  of  h^^^ 
regiment.  He  may  have  seen  her.  I  suppose  1^^-^^ 
knows  her,  —  by  sight,  at  least  ?  "  ^^. 

"  Most    probably,"    answered     Kdmuod,    scarcel^*""^' 
knowing  how  to  command  his  voice, 

"  And  no  one  could  see  her  without  remarking  t^'*''^^ 
Steve  may  have  nntieod,  Ned ;  he  may  have  se^^"  ^ 
whether  any  one  met  her,  or  what  way  slio  weii*^^J^j, 
The  moment  I  have  swallowed  liiy  coffee"  fwhic^^|^ 
had  in  the  mean  time  grown  cold  on  the  tnblo.  ^^'^'jA 
wluch  waa  the  only  part  of  an  ample  breakfast  wbid^'^ 
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ir  seraned  inclined  to  touch),  "  I  '11  go  aad  look 
up." 

Liet  me  go,"  Edmund  suggested.  '^  I  am  ready 
;  and  it  will  be  easier  for  me,  wlio  have  uo  spe- 
uit«rest,  to  make  inquiries  tliau  for  you.'' 
JJo  special  interest,"  s^d  Koger,  with  an  unsteady 
"i.  "If  it  didn't  liappen  to  lie  my  brother  Ned's 
to   think  of    everybody's    interests   before    his 

iBecause  I  have  none  in  particular,  yon  see,"  ro- 
ed  Edmund,  waving  his  hand  as  he  hurried  away, 
too  glad  to  find  himself  outside  Roger's  door, 
tinder  no  further  necessity  to  veil  the  changes  of 
lantenanoe.  It  had  gone  to  bis  heart  like  a  sud- 
,rrow  to  hear  that  Stephen  had  been  seen  at  tha 
m  going  to  meet  some  one.  Whom  wa?  he  going 
tet,  and  what  would  he  say,  and  how  reply  to  the 
tions  that  must  be  forced  upon  him  ?  Edmund 
so  faith  in  Ste])hen's  reply.  He  \iaA  no  faith  in 
in  any  way,  nor  any  hope  of  satisfaction  from 
If  only  he  could  keep  Roger  from  suspecting, 
prevent  any  meeting  from  which  enlightenment 

come! 
tepben  was  not  to  be  fonnd  at  his  club,  though  it 
Imowu  there  that  he  was  in  town.     He  was  not  to 
band  at  the  rooms  where  he  generally  lived  when 
pndon.    Tlie  people  there  knew  nothing  of  Captain 
iord's  whereabouts  ;  they  did  not  believe  he  was  in 
;  they  had  seen  nothing  of  him:  from  which  Ed- 
d  drew  the  conclusion,  which  was  far  fi-om  reas- 
Ig,  that  Stephen  had   established  himself   some- 
else,     lie  went  back  to  the  club  a  second  time, 
seeking  his  bi-othcr  in  every  other  quarter  he 
think  of,  and  was  again  disappointed.     Bat  as 
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he  turned  away  from  the  door,  sadly  caat  down, « 
feeling  himself  bafBed  at  every  turn,  he  met  Su 
cuming  oluug  Piccadilly,  in  all  the  splendor  t 
town  clothes,  with  that  additioaal  exquisite  i 
of  detail  which  the  military  element  gives, 
was  very  triumphant  to  behold,  in  his  strength  aoj  • 
fullness  of  life  :  bis  hair  exuberant:  in  a  hundn*d  curh, 
his  step  sjturning  the  pavement,  hrs  whole  appFartuM 
the  perfection  of  health  and  cleanness  and  supvrUnn 
poliiih   and   care.      Another    luan,   equally  spleniiid, 
brushed,  and  shaven,  and  smoothed  into  perfection, 
walked  with  him,  and  !Edmund,  lu  his  country  hablli- 
ments   and   with   his   auxions   mind,    felt   himself  ■ 
flhabhy  shadow  beside   those   dazzling  spevliiiens  of 
their  kind.     His  brother  was  passing  him,  with  t«o 
fingers  extended  to  be  shaken,  and  a  "  lliJloi,  Nod!' 
when  Edmund  came  to  a  stand  before  him,  and  « 
pelled  him  to  pause.     Stephen's  companioa  ] 
too,  witb   momentary  suspicion,  then    passpd  i 
saying  something  under  his  mustache  of  seeing  h 
again  at  the  club.     They  were  quite  near  the  cIdIj, 
and  Edmund  read  in  Sti'phen's  face  the  eontrarirtir 
of  being  so  near  shelter  and  yet  caui^ht.     For  ho  «■_ 
in  a  moment  that  the  splendor  of  Ids  brother's  * 
peorance  was  but  outside,  and  that  bis  face  was  not^ 
radiant  as  his  clothes. 

"  Well,"  cried  Stephen,  "  I  thonght  yon  had  f 
home,  Ned,  It  seems  to  me  you  ai-e  getting  as  b 
the  worst  of  us,  always  about  town  " 

"  I  have  come    uj)  on   special    business,"  saltl 
mund,  and  he  thought  the  splemlitl  Stephen  win 
little,  03  if  be  might  have  a  suspicion  what  that  b 
ness  was. 

"  Really  I     So  have  I.  —  witb  that  fellow  Uut  Ij 
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US  jnst  now  ;  he 's  gone  to  wait  for  me  at  the  chib.     I 
owe  him  a  trifle.     1 11  see  you  another  time/' 

**My  business  is  very  much  with  you,"  replied  Ed- 
QDnd,  ^'  but  I  '11  walk  with  you.  I  need  not  detain 
J<m," 

"  Oh,  about  the  will,"  said  his  brother,  with  a  laugh. 

**  I  beard  from  the  governor  to-day.     It 's  all  right, 

did  fellow.     I  'U  take  it  like  a  shot ;  I  've  no  delicacy. 

If  Roger  and  you  choose  to  be  a  couple  of  fools,  what 

does  that  matter  to  me  ?" 

^  There  is  something  else  which  matters,  though," 
answered  Edmund,  sternly.  "  You  know  why  Roger 
is  out  of  it.  So  far  as  I  can  hear,  the  same  reason 
stands  against  you." 

"What!"  said  Stephen,  "that  I  am  going  to 
'^aarry  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Not  such  a  fool,  thank  you. 
-I  've  no  more  thought  of  marrying  than  you  have,  and 
•»iftle  inclination  that  way."  His  color  heightened, 
^Wever,  and  his  breath  quickened,  and  he  did  not 
'*»eet  Edmund's  eye. 

**  It  is  not  marriage  ;  it  is  —  Lily  Ford." 

**  Well,"  cried  his  brother,  turning  upon  him  sharply, 

'*  "^hsLi  of  her?     The  little  damned  jilt ;  the  "—     He 

.^Vised,  with  an  evident  sense  of  having  committed 

^^^taself ,  and  added  angrily,  "  What  the  devil  has  she 

^'^^ to  do  with  me?" 

**  Much ;   for  she  belongs  to  our  immediate  sup- 
XindingB,  and  my  father  will  never  put  up  with  an 
^ury  to  a  person  who  is  really  one  of  his  household, 
must  be  restored  to  her  family  at  once." 
**  Restored  I "  exclaimed  Stephen,  with  a  harsh  laugh. 
"Ton  speak  at  your  ease,  my  friend  Ned.     You  must 
^ve  a  thing  before  you  can   restore  it.     I  've  had 
^^  Althing  to  say  to  the  lady,  and  therefore  I  can't  give 
"^^rback." 
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"  We  had  better  go  gomewliere  wLere  w«  cah 
vrith  more  safety.  These  are  not  subjects  for  Uw 
or  Piccadilly." 

"  Piccadilly  has  heard  as  much  as  most  plsicet,  and 
BO  has  the  dub ;  aud  1  don't  know  what  there  i*  Vi 
talk  about." 

"  Stephen,  where  is  Lily  Ford  ?  " 

Stepheu  swore  a  big  oath  uuder  his  brMlh. 
•'  Wliat  have  I  to  do  with  Lily  Ford?  If  ymi  aw 
trying  to  put  blame  upon  me,  mind  what  yon  m 
about,  Ned ;  I  'm  not  &  safe  man  to  meddle  Hitb. 
If  you  mean  to  Bpoil  my  luck  with  got-up  tbh 
ries  "  — 

"  She  came  to  Lon<Jon  on  Tuesday  night,"  inttf- 
mpt«d  Etluitmd,  abstractly,  as  if  be  were  BuniminJ 
up  evidence,  **  »nd  you  met  her  at  the  station.  WLe» 
is  she  now  ?  If  you  will  tell  me  that,  I  will  ask  ;<» 
no  further  qnestious." 

"Who  told  yoii  I  metlier  at  the  station  7  Yob«» 
making  up  fables  against  me." 

"  Stephen,  where  is  Lily  Ford  ?  " 

It  was  in  Piccadilly,  with  all  the  people  pasnnS 
impossible   to  make   any  scene   there,   bad  life 
death  been  in  it.     Edmund's  voice  was  low,  bat 
pben  had  no  habit  of  subduing  his  tones  or  eonl 
ling  himself,  and  he  was  already  excited.     The 
of  a  man  batHed,  disappointed,  tricked,  —  for  so  h" 
thought   it,  —  whose   victini   had  tumwl   the  tdl>l<^ 
on  hiui,  and   placed   Iiim  in   the   jiosition  of 
instead   of   that  of   a  scoundrel,  mged   within 
and  it  was  a  relief  to  vent  it  upon  some  one 
griped  his  brother's  nnn  with  a   8nd<lcn  forai 
took  Edmund  by  surprise  and  made  him  stagger, 
bo  swore  again  bj'  ^^  ^ig^eat  nune,    "  By 
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don  t  know.  And  if  I  did  I  should  n  't  tell  you.  1 11 
bieak  the  head  of  any  man  who  asks  me  such  a  ques- 
tion again.     Stand  out  of  the  way  !  " 

Edmund's  arm  was  raised  instinctively  to  resist  the 
puh  aside  which  his  brother  gave  him,  as  Stephen  re- 
leased him  from  his  grasp.     But  already  the  alterca- 
tion had  caught  the  eyes  of  two  or  three  passers-by, 
and  Edmund  had  an  Englishman's  dread  of  exposure 
and  horror  of  making  an  exhibition  of  himself.     He 
stepped  back,  answering  only  with  a  look  the  inso- 
lent gaze  which  Stephen  fixed  upon  him,  and  in  which 
tiiere  was  an  uneasy  inquiry,  an  alarm  which  neutral- 
ized the  defiance.     It  was  not  a  light  matter  to  sub- 
mit to  such  rough  treatment,  but  a  quarrel  in  the  open 
street,  and  above  all  in  Piccadilly,  was  the  last  thing 
Ui  the  world  to  be  thought  of,  as  Stephen,  cowardly  in 
^is  audacious  selfishness,  well  knew.     Edmund  let  his 
brother  brush  past,  and  after  a  moment  turned  back 
1-n  the  other  direction,  silent  while  his  heart  burned. 
Stephen  was  fully  aware  that  Edmund  would  make 
io  pablic  quarrel,  and  took  advantage  of  it,  as  bul- 
iesdo. 

Edmund  had  said  more  than  he  was  sure  of,  with- 
^«it  premeditation,  in  the  haste  and  heat  of  his  first 
^dress  to  his  brother.  "You  met  her  at  the  sta- 
*^on."  He  had  not  been  aware  that  he  meant  to  say 
^iis  until  he  heard  himself  saying  it.  But  he  had 
^®  doubt  now  that  Stephen  was  guilty  ;  the  very  ab- 
*^oe  of  all  hesitation  in  his  response,  his  instant  cora- 
P'^hension  of  the  question,  made  it  apparent  that  Ste- 
phen had  nothing  to  learn  in  respect  to  Lily's  flight. 
^^  Grod  help  the  unfortunate  girl  if  she  were  in 
^^  ruthless  hands  I  God  help  the  miserable  parents, 
^  ^hom  Edmund  could  not  have  a  word  of  comfort 
'^layl 
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His  Iieart  was  very  heavy  as  he  went  alonj 
the  stream  of  people  flowing  towards  the  pai 
was  afternoon  hy  this  time,  and  the  carriages 
gun  to  follow  each  other  in  a  loug  line.  Ere 
looked  bright  and  gay,  with  that  impression  of 
prosperity,  wealth,  ease,  and  luxury  which  fei 
scenes  convey  to  a  similar  degree.  No  doubt, 
that  luxurious  crowd  there  was  do  lack  of  e 
tories,  aching  hearts,  unhappy  parents,  and 
children  ;  but  the  glitter  and  splendor  seei 
carry  the  misery  of  his  thoughts  deeper  into  hi 

Until  all  at  once  he  woke'to  a  terror  near  I 
self,  a  danger  which  touched  him  more  than  ai 
that  had  happened,  or  could  happen,  to  JJlj  F< 
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This  terror  which  seized   Edmund  did  not   come 

upon  him  for  the  first  time  :  he  had  already  jxjrceived 

the  snpreme  danger  of  making  known  his  suspicions 

of  Stephen  to  Koger ;  but  there  had  l)een  enough  in 

the  inquisition  which  was  forced  into  his  hands,  and 

the  question  whether  or  not  Stephen  were  really  guilty, 

to  distract  his  thoughts.     Now,  however,  that  ho  must 

carry  back  to  Roger  Stephen's  disavowal,  a  disavowal 

vhieh  could,  he  said  to  himself,  convince  nobody,  and 

vhieh  was  of  something  tpiite  different  from  the  sim- 

pfe  question  which  Roger  had  intended  to  put,  a  real 

P^ic  seized  upon  him.     Lily's  disappearance  was  not 

^  event  which  could  be  forgotten.    It  was  not  a  thing 

^  the  moment,  which  could  pass  out  of  recollection, 

^^h  all  its  attendant  circumstances,  when  its  novelty 

^s  exhausted.     Had  it  been  the  father  and  mother 

^^tie,  poor,  helpless,  miserable    people,  they   might 

^Ve  been  silenced  somehow,  and  the  cause  of  this 

^^Hfortune   concealed.      But  Roger  would   leave   no 

^ne  unturned  :  he  would  resolutely  elear  up  the  mvs- 

^^j,  and  seek  the  girl  whom  he  had  loved,  so  bitterly 

w^    his  own  cost,  until  at  least  he  had  found  that  the 

r^Xly  of  his  dreams  was  lost  forever.     Edmund  shud- 

^^led  to  think  what  would  befall  his  brother  when  he 

^^^e  this  discovery :  but  more  terrible  still  was  the 

^fcfc.onght  of  what  would  happen  when,  in  that  search, 
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Boger  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  man  who 
bore  lib  own  name,  his  father's  son,  his  own  flesh  isd 
blood. 

In  a  state  of  distrac^tion,  the  third  of  the  sons  of 
Melcombe,  he  who  mitst  stand  between  the  two  thiw 
made  deadly  enemies,  divided  hy  a  wrong  which  could 
never  be  forgotten  or  forgiven,  dwelt  ojion  this  b- 
evitable  discovery,  and  hurrying  through  the  stncb, 
uucciuscioits  of  the  crowd,  turned  over  and  over  iti  his 
confused  mind  every  expedient  by  which  )t  could  be 
averted.  A  thousand  schemes  passed  wildly  befow 
him,  only  to  be  rejected.  He  laughed  within  iiiniteU 
at  the  futile  suggestion  that  Roger  might  be  persusilvd 
to  go  away,  to  withdraw  from  the  scene  of  his  loa», 
that  first  thought  which  occurs  to  every  Englishuu 
in  trouble.  It  was  not  so  long  since  he  had  hiuuelf 
hurried  his  brother  over  the  banal  road  into  the  com- 
mouplace  resorts  of  wearhiess  and  wretchedness.  Tiul 
was  not  to  be  done  again ;  and  on  what  pretense,  till 
Lily  was  proved  unworthy,  coidd  Roger  be  driven  from 
the  new  lite  he  had  planned  ?  And  how  was  Lily  W 
be  accounted  for  witliout  the  unveiling  of  that  most 
horrible  complication  of  all,  and  the  revelation  of  (it« 
destroyer  of  Roger's  hopes  and  dreams  in  hts  biothfrt 

Edmimd  felt  himself  paralyzed  by  this  terror,  whicli 
he  saw  no  way  of  escaping.  He  was  as  helplov  as  •" 
was  panic-stricken,  and  wandered  about  for  the  rwtof 
the  day,  with  no  aim  but  to  keep  out  of  Roger't  nf. 
and  no  power  to  originate  any  expedient  by  whicli  bt 
might  stave  off  the  danger. 

At  last  the  moment  came  whicli  conid  not  bi** 
boon  long  avoided.  He  met  Roger  at  the  end  of  6* 
street  in  which  their  rooms  were,  about  the  boor  'i 
dinner,  and  for  a  moment  hoped  that  ha  na  | 
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t  to  fill  some  eogagement,  and  that  there  might  still 
a  breatbiug  time. 

Boger  had  just  come  out,  dressed  for  dianer,  with  a 
bt  overcoat  over  his  eveoiug  clothes  ;  and  it  seetued 
Edmund,  who  was  still  ill  his  country  suit,  not  fit 
London,  and  sadly  woi-u  out  and  wretched,  tliat 
1  mere  fact  of  his  careful  dress  showed  that  liia 
bad  shaken  off  the  Impression  of  the  bad 
ITS.  But  when  he  saw  more  distinctly,  by  the  un- 
tain  evening  light,  Koger's  face,  white  and  rigid, 
h  the  Rpper  Up  closed  down  upon  the  lower,  as  if 
de  of  iron,  he  was  quickly  undeceived.  As  soon 
they  met,  Roger  put  his  arm  within  Edmund's,  and 
ned  him  foudlI  in  the  direction  in  whicb  he  was 
going,  with  that  ignoring  of  his  brother's  in- 
13,  even  of  his  weariness  and  bodily  needs, 
ich  is  in  some  cases  the  highest  compliment  one 
a  can  pay  to  another. 

•Ned,"  he  began,  without  any  preface,  "the  more 
Jiink  of  it,  the  more  wretched  it  makes  me.  Was 
a  girl  to  disappear  like  that,  leavihg  her  people  in 
iety  ?  Besides,  what  motive  was  there  for  any 
b  mystery  ?  She  might  have  let  them  know  some- 
T, —  she  must  have  done  so.  Ned,  my  Lily  has 
n  spirited  away  !  " 

land  was  taken  by  surprise.     "  No,  no  —  who 
do  that  ?  "  be  asked,  bewildered  by  the  sugges- 


"Who  ?     Any  one.     Some  madman  who  had  seen 

We  think  we  have  outlived  such  things,  but  we 

re  n't,  Xed.     Passion  is  as  mad  as  ever  it  was.     Or 

to  get  her  out  of  my  way,  my  father  "  — 

Impossible  I     Such  a  thing  would  never  enter  his 
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"  There  is  nothing  impossible !  "  retiirnetl  Roger. 
with  nervous  heat,  "except  that  my  Lily  sboulii  g"— 
should  consent" —  The  deep  murmur  of  his  voite 
ceased  in  something  inarticulate,  a  not«  of  such  im- 
measurable pain,  of  horrible  doubt  hidden  under  vodi 
of  certainty,  that  Edmund  felt  all  his  fears  rcaliud. 
Then  Koger  gave  himself  a  shake,  as  it  to  get  rid  uf 
some  nightmare,  and  asked,  with  an  air  of  suddn 
awakening,  "Did  Stephen  see  her?  Did  he  Docin 
anything —  which  way  she  went?" 

"No,  he  noticed  nothing." 

Something  in  Edmund's  tone  made  Eoger  look  it 
him  keenly.  "  He  must  have  seen  her,  I  could  liring 
it  to  his  rccolloctiou.  —  the  night  we  met  and  tht  w- 
ouniatances,  which  of  course  you  did  not  know." 

"Don't,  Roger,  for  Heaven's  sake!  Why  nhonld 
you  ask  him  again?  Don't  you  believe  mc7  Hi 
knows  nothing.     Don't  let  us  bring  in  any  one  nion." 

"  There  is  something  in  that,"  said  Boger.  willi  l>i'>- 
mentary  acquiescence  ;  then,  niter  a  pause,  he  a»luJ, 
"  Did  he  know  her  —  at  all  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  you,"  replied  E<ln)und  hastily,  fwlini 
that  the  tntolerableneas  of  the  situation  began  to  ^ 
feet  his  nerves  and  temper.  "  I  suppose  he  muri 
have  known  her  by  sight :  I  don't  know.  Whit  " 
the  use  of  bringing  him  into  it  ?  He  oan  t«ll  us  nut^ 
ing." 

Roger  looked  at  his  brother  with  a  dawning  «»■ 
picion  in  his  eyes.  "  I  don't  think  you  are  jiu>  "* 
Stephen."  he  remarked.  "  I  am  going  to  see  fornT' 
self." 

"  Roger,"  said  Edmund,  making  use,  like  a  wooi"' 
of  the  weariness  and  exhaustion  which  lie  frU.** 
though,  like  a  woman,  he  could  have  disguised  »" 
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frpreased  th9m,  had  not  the  other  way  afforded  a 
iibility  of  deliveranw,  —  "I  wish  you  could  come 
1  me  itntt.  and  get  me  some  dinner.     I  am  faitlj 
a  out.     It  has  not  heen  a  good  time  for  nie,  these 
few  days,  and  1  Lave  been  wandering  about  from 
place  to  another  "  — 
''How  selfish  I  am."  intemiptcd   Roger,  "forget- 
all  you  have  been  doing,  and  even  to  ask  you  — 
snie  along,  Ned  :  we  '11  get  something  at  the  club." 
'  The   penalty  of  this  expedient   was,  that  Edmund 
iad    to  eat  a  prolonged  dinner,  which  he  needed,  io* 
leed,  but  for  which  he  had  no  appetite,  and  which  be 
kUuweJ  to  linger  on,  through  coarse  after  course  while 
bger  sat  opposite  to  him,  eating  nervously  a  piece  of 
bad,  drinking  the  wine  tliat  was  poured  out  for  liira 
■HKmt  even  observing  what  it  was,  sending   away 
^1  after  dish  witli  a  half  shudder  of  disgust,  and 
the    wonder    of    a    preoccripied    mind    that    hia 
jotber  should  be  capable  of  dining  in  30  prolonged  a 
'  at  such  a  moment.     Edmund   had   to   pay  this 
alty,  and  accepted  it  with  what  fortitude  he  could. 
calculate<l,  while  he  sat  having  everything  handed 
liim,  that  In'  this  time,  probahly,  Stephen  was  dis- 
led  of   for  the  evening :   dining  out.  perhajw ;   or, 
ich    was    more  likely, — the    horrible    thought  ob- 
idcd  itself,  even  though  it  was  so  essential  that  ho 
hild  give  Roger  no  chie  to  the  nature  of  his  thoughts, 
that  Stephen  might  be  at  this  moment  by  the  side 
tiie  deceive<l  and  lost  creature  to  wlmm  Roger,  with 
white  face  of  anxiety,  was  still  holding  loyally  as 
bride. 
•*  Now,"  said  Roger,  with  a  faint  smile,  *'  if  you  are 
dsfled,  Ned,  don't  you  thtnk  we  might  go  ?  " 
'If  he  were  satisfied  !     Ue  ti-ied  to  laugh,  too,  and 
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answered,  "  I  bad  eaten  nothing  all  day.     Dou't  ymi 
think  it  is  a  little  too  late  now?" 

"  I  think  —  You  shall  go  home  and  go  to  bei 
Ned.  You're  worn  nut:  anil  it  eannot  hnve  the  same 
overwhelming  interest  for  you  as  for  me,  —  thnugh 
you're  very  good,"  said  Roger.  It  was  E<iiiimid'« 
W>/e  to  have  good  intentions  attributed  to  hJni.  He 
took  care  not  even  to  amile,  not  to  groan,  as  be  got 
up  from  the  table  at  which  he  had  been  working  » 
hard  to  make  the  meeting  he  dreaded  impossible. 

"No,"  he  answered,  "  I  'ni  tint  going  to  bed,  I'm 
going  with  you,  Koger,  wherever  you  go, — proviil«J 
it  is  not  among  any  of  your  tine  frieuds,  in  ttii> 
garb." 

**  My  fine  friends  I"  exclaimed  Boger,  with  inJig- 
naut  astonishmeat.  "  Can  you  siip])osc  nte  ca|)i>l)I« 
of  going  anywhere —  anywhere  I  1  thought  you  kiii>" 
better  what  this  is  to  me.  Do  you  know  wluit  \l'^'^ 
It  is  life  or  death  1  If  anything  baa  happen«l  to 
her—    My  God!" 

The  most  tragic  scenes,  the  most  tragic  words,  uv 
often  mixed  up  in  our  strange  life  with  the  mimt  peUT 
and  common,  and  desperate  appeals  to  the  last  Arhil^ 
of  all  tilings  rise  out  of  the  depths  of  wwttolwi)  hentti 
over  the  broken  meats  of  a  disordered  table.  ITicw 
is  something  more  heart-rending  iii  theui,  under  pii'li 
circuuiatances,  than  when  there  is  nn  jar  of  the  if"*- 
hie  matters  of  every  day  in  the  despair  and  passi""- 
Roger  standing  over  the  table  at  whieb  bis  hrollw 
had  dined,  in  his  correct  evening  dress,  with  his  m'*' 
(■rable  face ;  the  brown  brcatl  which  he  had  bt*" 
crumbling  to  i>iecea  before  him  ;  his  overooat.  w 
he  liafl  not  cared  to  take  off,  hanging  '*peii ;  the  b 
ground   of  cheerful   purlios  dining ;  the   w 
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cheerful  talk  around,  made  such  a  combination  as 
would  have  smitten  the  hardest  heart.  He  had  come 
to  that,  that  he  had  begun  to  acknowledge  the  possibil- 
ity  of  something  having  happened  to  Lily :  something 
which  could  not  but  be  disastrous,  horrible;  some- 
thing which  might  make  an  end  of  that  which  no 
other  power  on  earth  could  have  ended,  for  which  he 
had  been  prepared  to  sacrifice  everything  that  could 
be  called  life.  There  was  a  tremor  in  him  which  was 
visible,  even  though  he  was  nervously  erect  and  steady, 
u  the  outline  of  his  figure,  —  a  faint,  nervous  trick  of 
iDovement  which  he  could  not  restrain,  and  of  which, 
uideed,  he  was  unconscious.  He  put  his  hand  hastily 
upon  Edmund's  arm,  as  they  went  out  together.  It 
*^  dry  and  burning,  and  he  did  not  see  the  step  at 
^  door,  and  stumbled  as  they  went  out  into  the  noise 
^^  bustle  of  the  street. 

Provided  only  that  Stephen   might  not  be  found 

^lien  they  sought  him  at  his  club  I  —  for  happily  they 

^^nU  not  seek  him  elsewhere.     Edmund  estimated 

*^e  chances  hurriedly,  as  they  went  along,  and  felt 

^^^em  to  be  all  in  his  favor.     If  Lily  were  somewhere 

^^^  London  awaiting  her  lover,  it  was  not  possible  that 

tephen  should  spend  the  evening  at  his  club.     But 

mund  was  too  anxious  and  too  unhappy  to  take  the 

^mfort  out  of  this  which  he  felt  to  be  justified ;  for 

.^-'very  one  knows  how  perverse  circumstances  are,  and 

"^^ow  a  chance  which  would  have  no  importance  on  an- 

^^::3llier  occasion  will  often  detain  a  man,  when  his  de- 

^"^ention  for  that  uncalculated  moment  means  a  catas- 

^^rophe.     So  inscrutable,  so  little  to  be  reckoned  upon, 

^^s  this  strange  life,  which  seems  the  sport  of  accidents, 

^^hioh  is  at  least  so  little  in  our  hands  to  arrange  or 

fettle  I     These  thoughts  went  through  Edmund's  mind 
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in  a  confused  torrent,  as  he  walked  with  Roger  WV 
Stephen's  club,  once  more  sloag  that  crowdwl  pi'ft- 
meat  of  PiccJidilly,  where  so  uiuiiy  incn  like  tlwu- 
selves  were  hurrying  on  to  all  manner  of  engn|;emeDt>. 
and  close  to  which  so  many  carriafjcs,  coming  wul 
going,  conveyed  the  fairest  and  the  lirighteat  and  tie 
moat  distinguished  from  one  scene  of  ploasun;  to  i> 
other, — of  pleasure  woven  with  so  luanr  threads  ol 
suffei-ing,  of  festivity,  and  of  tr^;ody.  When  the 
mind  is  full  of  distress  and  anxiety,  &i)ch  ideas  oune 
naturally.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  aid  in  bi^Aring  o 
own  burdens  to  think  how  otliers  are  weighed  t 
and  how  little  any  one  can  know  fnini  the  exterior.  1 

It  would  liave  been,  however,  hut  a  poor  t 
who  could  not  have  perceived  thttt  thu  two  bi-olJi 
walking  along  from  one  club  to  another  were  t 
on  no  common  errand.  The  faint  yet  almost  fai 
thrill  of  nervous  movement  about  Itoger,  and  Ed- 
mund's fever  of  anxiety,  were  not  suffiricntly  vcilei 
to  b©  imperceptible  to  any  keen  eye.  Neither  of  then 
seemed  to  breathe,  as  they  approiwbed  the  pUce.  K<t^ 
niund,  who  know  how  well  hta  own  excitement  was  jiwd- 
fied,  could  not  quite  understand  how  it  should  have  »*» 
communicated  itstdf  to  Roger,  who  so  far  iw  lie  lni»* 
was  unaware  of  any  foundation  for  it.  He  preweJ 
his  brother's  arm,  as  they  went  up  to  the  oj»«!n  iluor- 
" Roger,  you'll  take  care  not  to  let  him  pick  a  quif^ 
rel  \  He  was  very  impatient  of  my  question  ;  he  \aty 
he  still  more  so  to  have  it  repented,  A  row  in  th^ 
family,  between  bi-others"  — 

"  \\'hy  shouhl  we  quarrel  ?  Wliat  reason  »  llw^ 
for  any  row?  "  Roger  aaid  sternly,  ami  Kdmund  !>•** 
no  answer  to  give. 

Stephen  was  there,  —  np-stairs.     They  went  in  li 
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gether,  Roger  first,  Edmund  scarcely  able  to  breathe. 
A  group  of  men  were  descending  as  they  went  up, 
and  OD  the  landing  the  two  brothers  perceived  Ste- 
phen, the  last  of  the  band.  His  companions  were 
talioDg  and  laughing,  but  he  was  coming  down  si- 
lently, with  an  angry  cloud  on  his  face.  The  two 
young  men  waited  for  him  on  the  landing,  which  gave 
ftem  full  time  to  note  his  aspect  and  the  unusual 
gravity  of  his  looks  ;  but  he  did  not  observe  them,  so 
ooenpied  was  he  with  his  own  thoughts,  till  he  was 
close  upon  them.  Then  Roger  put  out  his  hand  and 
toodied  him  on  the  arm.  Stephen  started,  and  raised 
InB  eyes  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  impatience :  evidently 
k  wu  not  in  a  temper  to  be  disturbed.  But  when  he 
aw  who  it  was,  a  look  of  fury  came  into  his  eyes,  — 
tky  were  very  light  eyes,  which  looked  sinister  in  ex- 
dtement.  "  Hallo  I  "  he  cried,  "  you  there  again  !  " 
Be  passed  over  Roger  with  intention,  and  fixed  his 
lod[  upon  Edmund,  who  stood  behind. 

**  Stephen,"  said  Roger,  ^^  I  have  a  question  to  ask 
J*"**!."  He  was  drawing  his  breath  quickly  and  with 
^IMBculty. 

**  I  presume,"  said  Stephen  slowly,  scowling,  draw- 
^K  back  a  little,  '^  it 's  the  same  question  as  that  f el- 

*^  pat  to  me  to-day.     What  the is  it  your  busi- 

^**88  whether  I  know  or  whether  I  don't  know  ?  I 
^  him  I  *d  break  any  man's  head  that  asked  me 
*at  again!" 

**  Nevertheless,  you  must  give  me  an  answer,"  re- 
^fned  Roger,  making  a  step  forward.  The  question 
^  not  been  put  into  words ;  there  seemed  no  need 
"^tween  them  for  any  such  details.  Neither  of  his 
w^ers  was  in  the  least  aware  what  it  was  which 
brooght    such  fury   into   Stephen's   eyes  and   tone. 
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Roger,  wlio  accused  Lim  o£  nothing,  whose  queatlon 
was  in  reality  of  the  most  simple  character,  was  ini- 
tated  by  an  opposition  vhich  appeared  so  uncalltdfiK. 
He  advanced  a  little  as  Stephen  drew  back,  "  If  ;oa 
Lave  any  light  to  throw  upon  the  niatt«r,  for  Ilea^eDi 
sake  answer  me,"  he  said,  putting  up  his  hand,  u 
Stephen  thought,  to  seize  him  by  the  coat. 

There  was  in  the  younger  brother  a  fury  which  h»d 
no  means  of  utterance,  which  caught  at  the  first  posu- 
bility  of  getting  vent.  He  pushed  Roger  back  with  i 
viok'UL-e  of  which  he  was  himself  totally  unaware.  "I 
warned  him  —  the  first  man  that  asked  me  that  quo- 
lion  again  I  "  he  cried  savagely,  thrusting  his  brother 
from  liini  with  all  his  force.  They  were  all  three  m 
the  edge  of  the  heavy  stone  stairs,  none  of  them  con- 
scious or  thinking  of  any  danger.  Perhaps  there  vonlil 
have  bi't'ii  no  danger  if  Roger  had  been  in  his  ordinvj 
condition  of  health.     As  it  was,  before  a  word  couM 
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THE   SHADOW   OF   DEATH. 

There  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  sick-room 
in  which  a  man  lies  under  the  shadow  of  death,  es- 
pecially when  that  awful  shadow  has  come  upon  the 
sky  in  a  moment,  which  changes  the  entire  aspect  of 
world  to  those  who  stand  at  the  bedside.     There 
been  a  moment  of  horror  and  dismay,  in  which 
Stephen's  bewilderment  and  terror-stricken  compunc- 
tion had  obliterated  all  feeling  of  guilt  on  his  part 
^fom  his  brother's  mind.     Indeed,  the  catastrophe  was 
^  Qolooked  for,  and  seemed  so  entirely  beyond  any 
^^ftiue  that  could  have  brought  it  about,  that  the  two 
"•tythers  bent  over  Roger  with  equal  anxiety,  equal 
^larm  and  astonishment,  forgetting  everything  but  the 
^Udden  shock  as  of  a  thunderbolt  falling,  striking  him 
^own  at  their  feet.     Edmimd  had  no  time  or  power  to 
*Hink,  daring  the  turmoil  and  horrible  pause  which 
^Hsoed,  which  might  have  lasted,  so  far  as  he  knew,  a 
^^y  or  ten  minutes,  in  which  Roger  was  examined  by 
^  grave  doctor,  who  said  little,  and  was  then  painfully 
^^^Uisported  to  his  own  rooms  and  laid  on  liis  own  bed. 
"^  had  not  recovered  consciousness  for  a  moment,  nor 
^ii  he  during  the  long,  terrible  night  which  followed, 
^^  the  course  of  which  Edmund  sat  like  a  man  para- 
4j2ed,  within  sight  of  the  motionless  figure,  for  which 
^^^Qre  was  nothing  to  be  done,  none  of  those  cares 
^aich  keep  the  watcher  from  despair.   The  doctor  had 
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sect  in  a  nurse,  who,  after  vainly  endeavoring  ti 
duce  Edmund  to  withdraw  ("For  he  doesn't  kno* 
jou,  or  any  one,  nor  won't,  perlmps,  ever  again,  pW 
gentleman  !  And  what 's  the  good  of  wearing  youradf 
out,  when  yon  can  do  noUitng  for  him  ?  "  she  had  said, 
with  that  appalling  reasonableness  which  kills),  had 
herself  retired  to  the  next  room,  provident,  as  herclui 
always  are,  of  the  test  which  would  be  bo  iieedfnl  to 
her,  in  face  of  whatever  might  occur  to  demand  Imr 
watchfulness  afterwards.  Her  words,  her  Ioi>k,  mult 
Edmund's  licart  si(;k,  and  the  realization  of  the  { 
that  there  waa  nothing  to  be  done,  and  that,  v 
for  always  or  only  for  a  time,  Roger  wiia  bvyondfl 
possibility  of  succor,  came  over  him  with  a  sndd 
blankness  of  desolation.  He  knew  nothiug  of  illi 
especially  of  illness  so  extraordinary  and  tt-rriblc.  I 
felt  that  he  could  not  tell  from  moment  to  manH 
what  might  be  accomplishing  itself  on  the  c 
bed,  where  Roger's  profile,  stern  in  the  silence,  sboi 
itself  against  the  faintly  colored  wall.  He  Hat  t 
himself  in  a  sort  of  trance  of  despair  and  anguish  11 
deadly  fear.  His  brother  might  die  at  any  instaut,H 
anything  Edmund  knew  ;  the  life  which  was  aire 
hidden  and  veiled  migbt  depart  altogether,  with 
hand  being  held  out  to  save.  The  horror  at  dal| 
nothing,  of  Hitting  still,  and  perhaps  seeing  the  pi«cioii* 
life  ebb  away  without  putting  out  a  finger,  without  «< 
effort,  as  Edmund  ft;lt,  was  almost  beyond  bcarinS- 
He  himself  could  do  nothing, —  he  knew  uothiiij;  tl»' 
could  bo  done.  If  the  doctor  ha<l  but  rcDwimii,  w''" 
knew  I  but  the  doctor  had  said  that  to  watch  the  I* 
tient  waa  all  that  was  possible.  And  Edmund  *•* 
watching.  Heaven  knew  bow  nnxiousJv  t  yet  in  hii  'P 
norance  feeling  that  some  change  might  ooour  wkiiib  ^ 
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observe,  wouU  not  unilerstaui),  and  on  which 
ig  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  tialf  a  dozen 
nad  risen  to  eall  the  nurse,  that  thei-e  might 
one  who  would  know;  then  had  restrained 
nd  noiselessly  eat  down  a^in,  remembering 
had  said,  and  half  afraid  of  crossing  or  irri- 
)  attendant  on  whose  services,  far  aught  he 
^*8  life  might  depend,  lie  felt  like  a  fool, 
,  so  ignorant,  so  helpless,  so  ready  to  be  seized 
aasonable  panic, —  surely  unreasonable,  since 
ar  and  nurse  had  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to 
It  was  about  nine  o'clock  wlien  tlie  catas- 
id  occurret],  and  by  midnight  it  seemetl  to 
AS  if  years  had  passed  over  him  in  that  awful 
and  as  if  everything  in  life  had  receded  far 
ly  the  bed  where  Itoger  lay  unconscious  there 
ooger  anything  worth  thinking  of,  except 
le  would  open  his  eyes,  whether  the  hurdness 
atbing  would  soften,  whether  any  sign  of  life 
tab  through  that  blank.  Lily  Ford?  —  who 
what  was  she  ?  If  her  name  swept,  in  the 
[  his  thoughts,  over  Edmund's  mind  at  all,  ho 
htient  of  it,  and  iluug  it  froui  him,  like  aome- 
"usive  and  impertinent.  All  the  aaaociations 
)coui)ied  his  thoughts  fordays  past  went  from 
canities.  He  remembered  them  no  more,  or, 
airred,  brushed  them  from  his  mind,  with  in- 
latonishment  that  such  notliiiigs  could  ever 
ipied  it.     What  was  there  to  think  of  in  all 

but  that  Roger  lay  there,  an  image  of  death 
Tapped  in  darkness,  and  perhaps  —  perhaps 
or  that  made  his  heart  Htand  still  —  might 
le  out  of  it  again  ? 
Inight  Stephen  came  in,  trying,  no  doubt,  to 


disagreeable,  than  any  c 
a  step   forward   elatmn 
upon  the  pillow.    "  Don 
he  said.     In  reality  Ste[ 
—  more   than  uncomfor 
do  his  brother  any  hani 
Burance  to  himaelf  a  hu 
hour.     He  never  meant 
he  ?     He  had  no  motive  fc 
had  always  been  good  fri( 
about  their  father's  will  "i 
possible  reason  in  that  foi 
be  was  quite  out  it,  and  ha 
ter.     Nobody  would  do  Stt 
he  had  any  bad  meaning, 
man,  a  man  as  big  as  hims 
at  a  touch  ?     It  was  no  f ai 
been  something  the  matter 
he  must  have  been  standii 
tunly  it  was  not  Stephen  t 
repeated  this  to  himself  all 
the  streets.     How  could  be 
"  For  God's  w>l">  ^- 
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Oh,  nothing  disturbs  a  roan  in  that  state.     I  've 

1  'em,"  Stephen  aaid,  taking  less  precautions  as  he 

Kcame  familiar  with  the  darkened  riMim,  the  aspect 

irythiug.  "  when  you  might  have  fired  a  cannon- 

1^  close  to  their  ears,  and  they  would  have  taken  no 

When  is  the  doctor  to  oonie  back  ?     Are  you 

[omg  to  sit  up  all  night  ?     I  thought  he  had  sent  in  a 

rse.    Then  what  "s  the  use  of  jou  sitting  up  ?     You 

it  do  him  any  good." 

'Iiatn't  talk,"  Edmund  answered;  "don't  ask  me 
F  questions.     We  can  only  wait  and  see  what  the 
Iwrning  brings." 

Stephen  nodded  in  assent.  He  stooped  over  the 
bed,  looked  at  the  motionless  figure,  and  shook  his 
Bead.  "Poor  chap!"  he  said,  "'he  looks  very  IkuI," 
Stephen  was  very  uncomfortable,  but  he  did  not  know 
Qw  to  express  it.  He  stood  swaying  from  one  foot 
>  the  other,  looking  blankly  about  him.  "I  don't 
■ppose  I  can  he  of  any  nse,"  he  said. 
"Nune,  none!  "  replied  Edmund.  *'  Nobody  can  be 
1  toy  use." 

"You  'd  rather  I  shotdd  go?  "  asked  Stephen,  glad 
i«cspe,  yet  reluctant  to  show  it.  "  I  should  n't  if 
I  could  be  of  any  use ;  but  if  I  can't  —  Look  here, 
"«1,  call  the  woman,  and  go  to  bed  yourself :  you 
lo't  do  him  any  good,  either." 
"Oh,  go,  go!  "  Edmund  said. 

"  And,  Ned  —  as  for  what  he  asked  me,  poor  diap  I 
on  may  think  it  is  n't  true,  hut  it  is  true.  I  declare 
I  Jon"  — 

"Ob,  fur  Heaven's  sake,"  cried  Edmund,  under  his 
■•wth.  "go  away,  go  home,  go  to  bedl  What  does 
^matter?  ^VHiat  does  anything  matter?  Do  I  care 
'Uther  it  is  true  or  not?     Go,  go  I " 
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"  You  apeak  as  if  I  had  n't  as  good  a,  right - 
you  tliouglit  I  meant  to  —  to  do  liim  barm.  I  n 
meant  to  do  him  harm,  90  help  iite  "  — 

"  Go  now,  Stephenf  g;o  home  and  go  to  bed- 
may  be  better  in  the  morning." 

"  Poor  chap ! "  Stephen  said  once  more, 
his  head ;  and  then  creaking  more  than  ever,  like  ■ 
father,  making  the  boards  jar  and  the  room  shake,! 
went  away. 

And  again  that  awful  silence  oatne  over  ttie  {1 
—  a  silence  which  tlu-illed  and  vibrated  with  i 
ful  meaning,  till  even  the  interruption  of  Ste 
presence  seemed  to  have  been  n  gain.     Edmundl 
still  and  motionless,  hU  heart  within  bim  i 
of  Btispense,  and  fear  and  agitation  indescribable  J 
ing  his  bosom  with  an  indepen<lent,  mad  lite  of  4 
endiinthle  piiiu.     IIow  he  kejit  still,  how  he  did  I 
cry  out.  s])ring  up  from  bis  watch,  drag  baek  by  wiT 
violent  means  tlie  de^,  dumb,  inHrble  image  which 
was  hist  brother,  to  life,  to  life,  to  any  kind  of  con*. 
Bcious  being,  even  if  it  were  agony,  lie  could  not  tell. 
But  something,  whether  it  was  reason,  whether  it  wm 
the  mere  solidity  of  flesh  and  IiIoikI,  which  boutxl  ([ 
raging  anxiety  of  the  soul,  kept  him  almost  as  bi 
Roger;  watching,  wondering  what  was  to  00 
how  he  was  to  live  through  this  awful  night. 

The  morning  brought  little  hope ;  and  then  < 
days  upon  days,  of  wLich  Edmnnd  knew  nutliing' 
cept   that   they   cams   and    passeil   and   brougU 
change.     Stephen  nppenr1.1l  from  time  to  Ume,  I 
ing  in  with  elaborate  precanttona,  making  ewry  l 
creak,  —  as  if  it  mattered  I    And  presently  the  F 
arrived,  like  a  larger  Stephen,  looking  At  the  f 
in   the   same  helpless  way,  shaking  his  bead. 
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father's  itauction  was  necessary  before  the  dangerous 
ijieretion,  which  was  the  ouly  thing  in  which  there 
was  a  gliminei-  of  hope,  could  be-  attempted.  Mr, 
Mitfnnl  was  far  from  beiDg  without  feeling.  To  see 
hi"  son.  his  first-bom.  of  wbotii  bo  had  been  proud, 
lying  on  that  bed,  whicli  was  too  eridently  a  bed  of 
dowl),  affected  him  deeply.  He  had  asked  a  gi'cat 
nuny  questions  at  first,  and  had  been  incliiiett  to 
blame  everybody,  "  Why  did  you  let  him  question 
Steve?  Steve  never  would  staiid  questioning,  from  a 
ciiiH.  Why  did  n't  you  wain  Steve  tlmt  he  wiis  ill  ? 
He  iQiuC  have  been  ill,  or  a  mere  push  could  not  have 
UntiM)  him.  Was  it  only  a  push?  It  maAt  have 
been  more  than  a  push.     They  had  a  scuffle,  I  sup- 

pow,  on  the  stairs  !     By !  how  could  you  l>e  siith 

a  (ml  m  to  let  two  men  in  the  heat  of  a  quarrel  meet  on 
ttie stairs?"  Thus  he  talked,  in  his  hirgo  voiee,  with 
in  angry  cloud  upon  his  face,  as  he  came  iip-stairs, 
Bol  when  he  entered  Roger's  room  the  Squire  was 
silenced.  He  stood  and  looked  at  his  son  with  angry, 
j  Iwlplesa  wretchedness,  making  a  little  sound  of  half- 
[  rsnonatrant  trouble  with  his  tongue  against  his  pal- 
I  "It  What  could  he  do?  What  could  be  done? 
'  To  know  that  it  was  all  over  would  have  been  nothing 
'  Wnpared  to  the  misery  of  seeing  him  there,  and  not 
"io«ing  what  might  hap])en  at  any  moment.  Mr, 
Mitfnrti  was  glad  to  go  away,  making  his  progress 
■  '"ilibiB  hy  that  faint  sound  of  inarticulate  perplexity 
jl*™  Kinnnstrance,  and  by  the  unsubduable  trend 
;"hioh»h(iuk  the  house.  He  had  no  objection  to  try 
*™  ne§perate  esiiedient  of  the  opejation,  tlioiigh  ho 
""^  not  io  the  least  believe  in  it.  "  He  s  a  dead 
"*"  •  he  's  a  deatl  man !  I  don't  believe  they  can 
.*K>  ftiijthingi"  he  said,  in  the  hurried  family  council 


:ept  tiim  quift,  keptnun  t&-dooi¥1 
anybody  might  have  seen  be  was  out  of 
Bt  to  give  and  take,  like  other  men.  t 
as  to  Lis  own  sbare  in  the  matter  was  w( 
he  began  to  feel  that  he  was  an  injure 
had  a  right  to  complain. 

Ah  ]  if  Edmund  hod  but  been  abli 
brother  in-doors  that  night  1  He  said 
with  a  far  more  tragic  sense  of  the  imp< 
the  others  were  capable  of.  If  only 
lightly,  it  now  seemed,  »U  the  miserie 
before  could  have  been  borne.  It  gan 
indescribable  to  think,  aa  be  immedlatel 
simple  it  might  have  been,  —  how  Itfi 
Bowed  on  quite  smoothly :  Roger  misei 
himself  weighed  (lo\vn  by  the  pressor 
never  to  be  revealed ;  but  what  of  thai 
what  nothings,  in  com[)arison  with  this  I 

He  was  the  only  one  who  bad  any  lio| 

ation,  though  ho  was  (be  last  to  contiet 

others,  no  doubt,  would  huve  been  gl||g| 

TBCovered,  but   they  were   almos 

id  from  the  dreadful  pressure  Q 
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dow  bvt  in  Roger's  sitting-room,  with  all  its  scattered 
bacw  of  his  presence.  Geraldine  and  Amy  were 
iberf,  ton,  with  a  littlu  feminine  rustle,  crying  from 
tine  to  time,  yet  not  unconscious  of  a  curiosity  about 
the  photiigraphs  ou  the  tables,  which  were  not  all 
^ily  pliotograiihs,  and  about  such  other  revelations 
M  might  be  gleaned  of  tlie  young  man's  Independent 
life;  but  ready  to  cry  ag^n,  to  give  back  all  their  at- 
l«ntinn  to  the  one  absorbing  subject,  whenever  a  door 
opened  or  a  sound  was  heard.  The  Squire  walked 
abmit  the  room  with  his  heavy  tread,  taking  Up  and 
throwiug  down  again  such  articles  as  cauglit  his  eye, 
>  vliij),  a  cane,  a  cigar-case,  little  luxuries  such  as  in 
'•OOK  cases  he  despised.  Stephen  stood  with  his  back 
'totlm  others,  looking  out,  with  a  curious  mingling  of 
'CWpmiCtion  and  resentment  and  self-defense  in  his 
'Biinil.  Nobody  uoidd  say  he  was  to  blame,  —  how 
nxild  lie  be  to  blame?  Was  be  to  know  that  a  man 
oight  be  a^  weak  as  a  cat,  not  fit  to  stand  againet  a 

S'pmh?    Nobo<ly  could  be  expected  to  think  of  that. 
Edmund    alone  stood  by  his  unconscious  brother, 
»Bile  the  doctors  were  doing  their  work.      He  alone 

'  tweiTwl  the  dazed,  bewildered  look  which  Roger  cast 
fmA  liim  in  the  first  moment  of  relief,  like  a  man 

'  ■»»kpning.  j-et  with  something  awful  in  it.  as  if  the 
'•akening  were  from  the  dea-tl.  When  that  vague 
E»«fif]lupon  Edmund.  tlieHiifferer  recognized  him  for 
'  iwmeut.  smiled,  mnde  a  motion  as  if  to  put  out  Ins 
W],  anil  jiaid  soiuetliing  which  wa«  audible  only  a«  a 
"""rnmr  in  his  throat.  He  was  not  allowed  to  do  any 
"lOTe.  The  doctors  interfered  to  ordain  perfect  quiet, 
P*ffwt  lest,  the  closest  watch,  and  no  excitement  or 
movement.  The  operation  was  successful,  quite  buc- 
W«faL    Twenty-four  hours,  perfect  quiet,  and  then  — 
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The  great  opeimtor,  who^e  every  miiinte 
gal<l,  looked  into  the  adjoming  room  himself,  to 
^e  anxiety  of  the  family.  '*  As  an  opcratioi 
satisfactory ;  everrthtng  aov  depends  on  the 
of  the  patient,"  he  said.  The  n-Iiuf  of  the 
whieh  had  been  upon  their  nerves  was  greafc 
girb  got  up  from  their  comer  with  that  pleaaanl 
of  their  skirts,  and  uttered  little  cries  of  pteasH 
thankfulness.  Geraidine  stood  up  before  tlu 
over  Roger's  chimney-piece  to  put  her  bonnet  stl 
which  had  been  a  little  disarranged,  she  tlioug 
her  crying.  Amy  made  a  little  dart  to  a  tabic 
there  was  a  photograph  of  a  woman  which  sb 
never  seen  before,  and  turned  it  over  to  sen  if 
were  any  name  or  inscription.  The  Scjuire 
down  a  cane  with  a  curious  silver  handle  nh] 
had  been  examining,  and  breathed  forth  a  grea 
of  relief.  "  That 's  all  right !  "  he  said.  It 
to  all  of  them  that  the  incident  was  over,  am 
perhaps  they  had  been  unduly  excited,  and  it  hi 
been  so  important,  after  all. 

But  B^mund  did  not  move  from  his  brother's 
His  heart  was  sick  with  that  deferred  hope  whit 
so  hard  to  bear.  He  too,  for  Ihe  first  niinul 
thought  the  incident  was  over.  He  took  his  br 
hand  and  pressed  it  in  his  own,  and  thought 
a  faint  response.  But  when  he  was  dismissed 
to  bis  watch,  and  forbidden  to  speak  or  tout 
patient  still  hanging  between  life  and  death,  hi 
sank.  The  room  relapsed  once  more,  after 
silent  strain  and  excitement,  into  absolute 
Presently  the  nurse  came  W  Edmund's  sii 
whispered,  "He's  going  to  sleep,  sir,  —  tfa 
best  thing ;  and  you  should  go  and  take  a  bit  i 
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Nobody  in  this  world  can  do  without  a  bit  of  natural 

Edmnnd  scarcely  understood  what  the  woman  said. 
He  did  not  move ;  he  could  not  have  risen  had  his  life 
depended  upon  it,  nor  withdrawn  his  eyes  from  the 
deeper.  Was  it  sleep  ?  Was  it  death  ?  How  could 
he  tell?  No  more  than  if  he  had  been  dying  him- 
self oonld  he  have  moved  from  his  brother's  side. 

And  in  that  sleep  Soger  died. 
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It  13  needless  to  say  tbat  this  event,  so  unlooked 
for,  coming  with  sucli  a  shock  tij)oi]  them  all  (tliuugh 
the  two  brothers-in-law,  the  husbands  of  GenltliiM 
and  Ajny,  declared  that  they  had  never  for  a  mo- 
ment looked  for  any  other  termination'),  prnthiiwl 
a  great  effect  upon  the  family.  A  death  in  a  fam- 
ily always  does  so.  There  was  a  jar  and  startling 
stop  of  all  the  machinery  of  life.  The  two  gay  young 
bouses  in  Loudon,  and  the  great  houae  at  Melcotnbe, 
were  shut  up.  Geraldine  and  Amy,  retired  (rom 
all  their  pleasures,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  Borrow  lot 
themselves,  thus  withdrawn  from  existence,  as  it  were, 
ao  early  in  the  season,  crossed  by  a  real  tTnusiWrj 
pang,  more  perhaps  for  the  horror  of  the  catastmpiic 
than  for  the  brother  lost,  made  an  occupatiim  anJ  ili*- 
traction  tor  themselves  in  the  ordering  of  their  nn'uni- 
ing,  which  gave  them  a  great  deal  to  do.  and  a  i™ 
much-desired  novelty.  They  had  never  lieen  in  inourn- 
ing  before ;  it  was  a  new  sensation ;  they  did  w* 
know  whether  it  would  be  becoming  or  tbu  wrcne- 
Roger  had  not  been  much  to  them  at  any  time,  amljA^ 
they  cried  a  little  now  and  then,  when  they  r 
bered,  and  felt  a  sharp  little  sting  of  that  »' 
morseful  pain  with  which  simple  mindti  conteroplaUi 
sweeping  away  of  anotlier  life,  while  thoy  still  4 
tinue  to  enjoy  the  sunshine,  it  was  all  that  rauld  U 
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been  expected  from  these  two  untrained  and  uneher- 

^bed  girls.      It  is  to  be  doubted  even  whether  Koger 

Would  haye  felt  so  much  for  them.     Women  are  moi*e 

capable  of  having  the  feelings  they  ought  to  have,  and 

responding   to  the  exigencies  of   their  position,  than 

men. 

At  Melcombe   the   household   lived,  for  the   days 
irhich  elapsed  between   the   deatli  and   burial,  in  a 
pause  of  suspended  excitement,  with  a  great  deal  to 
talk  about  and  think  about,  and  a  solemnity  which 
wag  not  unpleasant.     Some  of  the  old  servants  were 
truly  grieved  for  Mr.  Koger,  but  the  subdued  bustle 
in  the  funereal  house,  the   continual  succession  of 
events,  the  comparison  of  facts  and  reports,  the  mak- 
ing oat  so  far  as  they  could  of  an  extremely  exciting 
'^^j  and  even  the  new  mourning  into  which  they 
^'^  all  put,  men  and  women,  with  a  fullness  of  pro- 
^^^^n  which  they  felt  showed  the  most  real  respect  for 
^'^  dead,  occupied  their  minds  and  aroused  their  in- 
r^'^^VBt,  —  quickened,  in  short,  their  entire  mental  be- 
g.   They  all  knew  —  though  how,  nobody  could  have 
—  that  Stephen  was  somehow  connected  with  his 
^(other's  death ;  they  all  speculated  as  to  what  Lily 
brd  had  to  do  witJi  it.     Was  it  jealousy  ?     What 
it?    It  was  known  by  this  time  that  Lily  Ford 
no  longer  in  her  father's  house.     Indeed,  Mrs. 
Old  proclaimed  the  fact  to  everybody,  saying  that 
daughter  was  staying  with  some  of   her  grand 
lends,  and  that  she  was  glad  of  it,  for  Lily  was 
^eiy  tender-hearted,  and  would  have  felt  Mr.  Roger's 
death  dreadful.     The  Fords,   indeed,   entirely  con- 
founded the  ingenuity  of  the   servants'   hall.     Lar- 
king, who  was  aware  of  that  distracted  visit  to  Ed- 
mnnd,  had  put  on  his  most  sympathetic  face  the  next 
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time  he  bail  met  the  gamekeeper's  wife,'  "I  ! 
tna'atu,  that  you  've  hutter  news."  li«  had  said  ii 
most  inoiiniful  and  confiiiential  tone.  "Oh,  thank 
you,  air,  I  've  had  the  best  of  nen's,  and  am  jiial  u 
happy  as  can  be,"  she  had  respotided  chi^erfidly,  Uk' 
ing  him  much  by  surprise.  There  waa  a  mysterc,  but 
no  one  had  even  a  guess  what  the  mystery  was. 

The  family,  as  was  natural,  assembled  at  Melcombt 
for  the  funeral,  filling  the  house  with  guesta  and  a 
kind  of  gloomy  entertainment  for  three  or  four  dsjl. 
Poor  Roger  was  laid,  with  "  every  respect^"  witll  sH 
honor,  in  the  family  vault,  a,  bla<;k-n)bi»l  grouji  cf 
moui-uers,  with  res[>ectfully  bowed  heads,  stauding 
round  tlie  coffin,  whiuh  was  concealed  from  sigJiL  it 
need  not  be  said,  by  wreaths  of  the  luost  beaii^fnl 
Sowers,  sent,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  lime, 
from  far  and  near.  Father,  brothers,  brothera-in-lav, 
cousins,  old  neighbors  of  all  degrecR,  followed  the 
melancholy  train.  More  respect  could  not  have  beoi 
shown  to  a  prince ;  and  some  went  away  saddened  by 
thoughts  of  the  promiaing  life  out  short,  and  some  witli 
relief  to  think  that  at  last  all  was  over,  whirh  m 
scarcely  a  less  human  sentiment.  In  Melcomtw  f-f 
haps  the  feeling  of  relief  predominatwl.  To  bo  abl* 
to  have  the  blinds  dnLwn  up,  to  look  at  the  pap«n>,  l» 
enter  without  self- reproach  into  onlinary  sobjwti, 
after  such  a  long  an<i  distressing  break  in  all  tUQil 
habits,  was  a  welcome  change.  Poor  Roger  I  it  cwiIJ 
not  do  him  any  good,  poor  fellow,  that  anybody  ihoiiM 
be  ill  at  ease.  All  the  crying  in  the  world  wntd<)  n"! 
bring  him  back.  Everything  had  been  done  thalcmiU 
be  done.  —  more,  far  more  than  people  in  general  •t" 
able  to  do;  and  now  that  it  was  all  over,  it  wasaRlicf 
to  return  to  ordinary  themes  and  ordinary  habits  go* 
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The  Squire  was  a.  man  who  did  not  feel  very  miioh 
eept  when  he  was  put  out  and  bia  habits  were  inter- 
red with  ;  but  yet,  as  much  as  was  possible  he  had 
>Jt  this.  A  man  does  not  lose  his  eldest  son  by  a  sud- 
I  iuid  almost  violent  death  without  feeling  it ;  es- 
ially  when  be  has  just  made  a  family  revolution  in 
;e  of  that  son's  proceedinfrg,  and  altered  the 
ccession  in  a  way  that  becouies  rtdienlouR  the  mo- 
ent  the  culprit  disappears.  He  bad  put  Roger  out 
his  natural  place,  and  he  had  put  Stephen  in  it. 
nd  now  tbat  be  bad  time  to  think,  the  arrangement 
ruck  him  not  only  as  very  ridic-ulous,  a  tbing  that 
Aurally  everybody  would  think  they  had  a  riglit  to 
mand  explanations  of,  hut  also  as  unjust  and  un- 
Btifiable.  The  wrong  to  Edmund  bad  not  troubled 
m,  so  long  as  Eduumd's  refusal  to  eaiTy  out  his 
ifthes  had  stood  between  tbem.  But  now  that  these 
iBbes  had  dropped,  now  tbat  fate  bad  ended  all 
bger's  chances,  there  was  no  doubt  that  to  cut  off 
Idmund  for  no  reason  at  all  was  an  injustice.  He 
18  now  the  eldest  son.  —  tbere  was  no  doubt  on  that 
lint.  —  the  natural  heir,  tbe  head  of  tbe  family  after 
»  father;  whereas  Steplien  must  bear  the  mark  of 
deaoy,  however  completely  endowed  be  miyht  be 
ith  the  family  honors.  This  troubled  tha  Squire 
greatly,  and  prolonged  the  existence  of  the  cloud  which 
had  arisen  with  Roger's  death.  Tbat  event  put  evei-y- 
thing  out.  ll  Hluhified  bim ;  it  made  him  do  wbiit  he 
never  intende<i  to  do.  There  was  nothing,  indeed, 
_  in  the  world  against  Edmund.  He  had  given 
father  no  offense.  He  would,  all  things  consid- 
probably  make  a  better  Squire  of  Melcombe  than 
I  who  had  got  a  great  deal  too  niiich  of  tbe  meas- 
in  him.     The  Squire  was  certajnly  uncomforta- 
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ble,  and  jet  he  did  not  like  to  make  again  an 
tion  of  himself  by  aiiutlier  diange,  Poiioc<efort 
Bay,  "  I  told  you  that  you  would  regret  it  l  "  ha 
say  with  his  eyebrows,  if  not  in  words,  that  the 
fords  were  hot-headed  fools.  He  wotUd  perbapt 
of  the  risk,  of  which  ho  had  warned  the  SquiK,  <i 
dying  before  dinner,  Mr.  Milfunl  was  afraiil  ol 
Stephen,  too,  who  would  not  willingly  part  nilli  tiu 
inheritance  which  he  had  accepted  so  readily.  It 
lequirea  a  strong  induceutent  to  make  a  man  cipina 
himself  to  all  these  disagreeables,  and  id  faM  of 
paraphernalia  of  death  and  burial  the  Sqiiiru  fell 
a  recoil  the  force  of  his  own  life  aod  strengtli. 
should  he  hurry  himself,  expose  himself  \x>  the 
moustraiK^es  of  Stephen  and  the  jeers  of  Pounci-fort! 
But  he  was  very  uncomfortable,  and  troubled  with  aS 
angry  sense  that  his  eldest  sod,  whom  be  had 
moraelesaly  cut  out.  had  repaid  him  veiy  Huinmi 
almost  shabbilj,  for  this  ill  turn,  and  that  Roger 
have  hcljied  it  if  he  wotdd. 

Stephen  too  was  very  uncomfortable,  so  nnconiff 
hie  that  in  one  respect  it  did  him  good.  It  put 
and  the  rage  and  the  humiliation  which  her 
from  his  hands  hod  caused  him,  out  of  his  miniL 
forgot  that  he  had  bG«n  made  a  foul  of,  cheated, 
ceived.  plantS  la,  which  was  how  he  reprewuhid 
himself.  There  arc  different  standards  of  pridi 
honor.  Stephen  had  felt  himself  wronged,  iusol 
put  to  shame,  by  Lily.  Ho  would  have  thrown  up 
oommissiun,  abundoned  all  hia  o<]cupatioua  and  plf 
nres,  left  England,  disapjieared  he  did  not  care  wl 
had  the  storj-  ever  ruii('be<)  the  ears  of  hi.^  iwl. 
would  have  cov>;red  hini  with  ridicule  and  shame! 
made  him  ridiculous  to  himself,  even,  while  he 
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sly  over  it  during  the  first  day.     He  had  spent 
be  night  in  the  streets,  like  LUy,  but  not  in  the 
streets,  as  it  happened,  and  had  not  given  up  the 
h  for  twenty-four  hours  after  ;  not,  indeed,  until 
morning  on  which  f^dmund  found  him,  coming 
£,  suspicious  and  on  the  watch  for  any  look  or  hint 
I  might  show  a  consciousness  of  his  secret.     It  was 
d  rage  of  shame  and  terror  of  ridicule  which  had 
ade  him  repulse  his  brothers,  one  after  the  other,  in 
le  latter  case  with  such  fatal  effects.     But  the  catas- 
trophe delivered   Stephen:   he  thought  of  Lily  no 
more ;  he  forgot  that  disgusting  episode,  as  he  called 
it  In  his  thoughts ;  the  shock  of  this  new  and  dreadful 
erent  drove  her  and  the  fury  with  which  he  had  been 
regarding  her  out  of  his  mind  altogether.   He  was  not 
very  sensitive   nor  tender-hearted,  but  the   sight  of 
K<^  8  fall  would  not  go  out  of  his  eyes  or  his  mind. 
v^W  he  was  by  himself  it  came  back  to  him,  —  the 
'^en  disappearance,  the  sound,  so  heavy,  so  horri- 
°^^  so  unlike  any  other  sound.     He  could  not  forget 
^     Presently  something  of  the   same   feeling  with 
,^*»ich  he  had  regarded  Lily  when  she  escaped  came 
^^  his  thoughts  of  Roger,  a  sense  of  anger,  as  if  he 
.^4  been  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  put  into  a  position 
Vhich  he  could  not  but  show  badly,  although  he 
^^  not  really  to  blame.      Certainly  he  was  not  to 
^^jne.     He  had  done  nothing  that  the  gentlest-tem- 
^>ed  man  might  not  have  done.     He  did  not  strike 
^r  knock  down  his  assailant,  as  a  hot-headed  fellow 
^^uld  have  done.     He  only  pushed  him  back  a  bit ; 
;^ybody  would  have  done  that.     He  meant  no  harm. 
^ow  could  he  tell  that  Roger  was  weak,  or  unsteady, 
^T  excited  ?     He  had  done  nothing  wrong,  but  some- 
how he  was  put  in  the  wrong,  and  he  knew  people 
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would  look  at  him  askance.  Edmiiiul  did,  for  une. 
They  had  walked  together  after  the  cofBn,  but  E^ 
mund  had  not  said  a  word  to  him,  had  giveted  h' 
only  with  a  hurried  uod,  had  turned  hiii  eyes  nnsy, 
if  he  could  not  boar  the  sight  of  him,  nhich  was  i 
just,  —  by  Jove  1  abominably  unjust.  For  he  had  it 
nothing  —  nothing  that  any  man  would  not  haTe  di 
in  the  cirmim stances.  He  was  not  to  blame.  H«  1 
not  meant  t«  hurt  Roger.  Why  should  he  ?  Ri^ 
was  not  in  his  way.  Still,  it  is  a  disagreeable  tiling 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  killing  of  your  brol 
no  one  likt;s  to  be  mixed  up  in  suc-h  a  catastrophe, 
and  again  Stephen  would  seem  to  see  tlie  ftcc 
Roger  disappear  from  before  him,  and  the  mass 
huddled  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

And  this*funeral  party  was  very  disagr^fahle 
him.  To  act  company  with  Statham  and  Markhi 
whose  spirits  were  only  temporarily  subdui.'d,  a 
who  seemed  to  think  they  should  be  taken  over  I 
stables  (a  duty  which  Edmund,  retiring  to  bis  o 
rooms  as  soon  as  the  funeral  was  over,  would  talce 
part  in),  and  to  show  the  civility  of  a  eon  of 
house,  almost  of  a  host,  to  the  departing  guenta,  i 
he  felt  sure,  must  be  commenting  upon  evet^rtU 
that  had  happened,  —  all  that  was  weariNome. 
man  who  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  shoot  hu 
tber  or  his  brother,  as  they  push  throagb  the  coi 
together,  is  pitied,  though  probably  it  b  all  due  to 
earelesBness ;  hiit  a  man  who  pushes  his  brother  doi 
stairs,  his  brother  whose  rightful  place  he  baa 
usurped !  Stephen  felt  that  circumstances  wer*  < 
hard  upon  him ;  for  it  was  no  fault  of  liLa,  —  he 
not  to  blame. 

He  would  have  liked  above  all  things  to  leavo  I 
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mbe  with  the  Stathams  and  the  Markhams,  next 
K7 ;  they  were  unfeignctlly  glad  to  go,  and  bo  was 
who  bad  persuaded  Geraldine  to  take  her  "  for 
;  change."  "  Everybody  goes  for  a  change,  when 
Mre  has  been  a  death,"  Nina  said,  and  the  sisters 
iknowledged  the  justice  of  the  statement.  They  all 
mt  away  with  serious  looks,  giving  little  pinches  and 
I  to  each  other's  crape,  which,  being  so  stiff  and 
w,  would  not  "  sit ; "  but  by  the  time  they  got  to 
a  station  they  had  all  cheered  up  wonderfully,  and 
egon  to  talk  about  what  they  had  better  do.  The 
1  was  lost  to  them,  but  still  the  world  was  not 
rithout  delights.  "  It  would  be  just  the  time  to  go 
r  a  little  run  abroad,"  Geraldine  had  said,  layiog  to 
eut  that  suggestion  of  Nina's  about  a  change  after 
Ideath.  Lady  Statham  had  so  far  recovered  her 
rita  as  to  suggest  this,  as  they  reached  Molton 
notion,  whither  they  had  driven  to  catch  the  ex- 

s  train. 

:  Stephen  turned  back,  with  a  sigh  of  angry  pain. 
B  could  not  go  away,  nor  go  abroad,  nor  even  return 
f  his  regiment.  His  father  had  angrily  insisted  that 
i  should  remain.  "  If  you  're  going  to  be  the  head 
I  this  house,  you  'd  bettor  give  up  the  regiment,"  he 
If,  again  !  —  that  If  did  Stephen  a  little  good, 
i  showed  him  that  he  might  have  to  fight  for  his 
i^ts,  which  was  exhilarating,  and  gave  him  something 
b  think  of.  If.'  It  was  the  governor's  own  doing  to 
pit  him  in  th.-it  place,  hut  he  was  not  going  to  give  it 
pp,  —  it  would  be  the  greatest  folly  to  give  it  up.  He 
1  Dot  one  of  those  who  coidd  chop  and  change  with 
ry  wind,  he  said  to  himself ;  and  if  the  gnvernor 
ant  to  go  back  from  his  word  he  sliould  not  find  it 
usy  as  he  had  done  with  Koger.     When  a  thing 
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was  settled,  it  was  settled.     The  chance  of  ft 
again  did  Stephen  good.     It  kept  biai  up  after  all  tU 
others  ha<l  gone  away.     To  be  left  alone  in  the  house 
with  his  father  and  Edmund  was  not  a  cheerful 
pect ;  hut  if  there  wei-e  going  to  be  a  fight 

He  had  need  of  thia  little  spark  of  pugnacitjr  to 
tain  hiiu,  for  it  would  be  difBcnlt  to  imagiue  anyl 
more  miserable  than  the  dinner-table  at  MelonibCt 
on  the  first  evening  after  the  Stathama  and  Mark- 
hams  had  gone.  Koger's  empty  chair  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  table,  but  no  one  took  it ;  neither  Ednuim], 
who  bad  the  natural  right  ob  the  eldest  surviving 
eon,  nor  Stephen,  who  had  the  actjuiriMl  right  jn  Uw 
beir.  They  took  their  places  on  either  Bide  of  their 
father,  with  a  sense  of  desolation.  Pre.tently  Edmurnl 
started  np,  and  pushing  gainst  the  astonished  La^ 
kins,  put  away  the  cliair  against  the  walL  No  oot 
said  a  word ;  the  father  and  Stephen  looked  on,  wilh 
a  feeling  that  something  of  reproach  to  them  was  in 
this  rapid  movement,  but  tliey  were  too  much  cowed  to 
protest  or  remonstrate.  Larkins.  following  EdmiinJ. 
cleared  away  very  solt^mnly  bhe  knives  and  forks  wiJ 
glasses  from  the  table,  whioh  had  boeu  laid  a»u»ul 
for  that  fourth  who  woidd  never  take  liis  place  tlwn 
again.  Larkins  felt  the  reproach  also,  though  in  ft 
different  way ;  but  be  hud  the  support  of  feeling 
he  had  done  it  for  the  best,  not  knowing  which 
Edmund  would  prefer :  to  aa»unie  tla*  pliieo  vl 
was  now  his  ;  or,  for  convenience,  as  there  wm 
small  a  party,  to  keep  his  foimur  position  at  th< 
The  butler  put  all  the  silver  and  crystal  upon  tke 
which  John  Thomas  lieltl  behind  him,  very  ili 
and  with  great  solemnity  aud  ju»t  but  Hupprenttli 
diguation ;  and  they  all  look«d  on  in  sUeiKe, 
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kg  a  word.     And  so  the  last  traces  of  Roger's  pres- 
ence were  swept  away. 

They  were  all  glad  when  the  meal  was  over,  and 
they  were  at  liberty  to  separate.  Even  Nina's  pres- 
ence would  have  been  a  little  relief.  The  three,  each 
other's  nearest  relations  in  the  world,  felt  among 
tbem  a  sourd  antagonism.  To  Stephen  and  his  fa- 
dier  Edmund's  silence  was  as  a  disapproval  of  both ; 
Mr.  Mitford  was  angry  with  his  youngest  son  for  hav- 
ing gained  a  promotion  to  which  he  had  no  right,  and 
Ste^ien  was  all  in  arms  against  any  possible  repent- 
ance of  his  father.  How  glad  they  were  to  rise,  a 
few  moments  after  Liarkins,  who  was  a  sort  of  protec- 
tion to  them,  left  the  room  I  Each  was  afraid  of 
whal  the  other  might  say.  Another  night  of  repose, 
of  postponement,  before  any  explanation  could  be 
nude,  was  the  greatest  gain  which  was  possible.  Mr. 
Vitford  and  Edmund  retired  quickly,  taking  di£Ferent 
diieetions,  the  moment  they  rose  from  the  table,  to 
tl^  own  apartments.  Stephen  strolled  out  into  the 
pttk  with  his  cigar.  He  had  no  den  within  doors,  no 
^^pation  to  which  he  could  withdraw.  He  did  not 
'^;  he  could  not  play  billiards  or  anything  else 
^itbont  a  companion ;  and  the  billiard-room,  to  which 
^  Would  have  gone  on  an  ordinary  occasion,  was  full 
<tf  the  memory  of  Soger,  so  that  Stephen  felt  with  a 
ihii(Uer  that  he  might  see  his  dead  brother,  or  im- 
*S^  he  saw  him  (for  he  was  well  aware  that  ghosts 
were  but  optical  illusions),  in  the  present  disturbed 
^tate  of  his  nerves,  if  he  went  there.  But  he  had  for- 
gotten, when  he  stepped  outside  into  the  soft  air  of 
the  gammer  night,  that  here  were  other  associations 
^  much  more  salutary  for  his  nerves  than  a  fancied 
apparition.     How  often  had  he  gone  forth,  compla- 
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Mr.  Mitford,  also,  was  sulky,  miserable,  and  dis- 
ooDtented.     Perhaps  in  him  it  was  grief  taking  an- 
other aspect,  different  from  that  of   common  grief. 
He  was  out   of   heart  with  himself  and  ever}'thing 
round.    Roger  was  in  his  grave,  —  all  his  own  fault, 
1q8  obstinacy  and  folly,  setting  himself  against  his  fa- 
ther and  everything  that  was  sensible  I     But,  however 
it  came  about,  —  and  it  was  a  faint  satisfaction  to 
think  that  it  was  Roger's  OMm  fault,  —  the  boy  was  in 
^  grave.     There  was  nothing  more  to  discuss  about 
*^  or  to   find  fault  with,  —  he  was  in  his  grave. 
^y^  Squire  had  a  dull  sort  of  consciousness  in  his 
^^d  that  Roger  might  meet  his  mother  thereabouts, 
^d  that  it  would  be  a  little  triumph  to  her  to  find 
j^^^  that  he   had  not  succeeded  with  the  boy,  —  for 
^  had  never  agreed  with  his  wife  about  education, 
,^^cl  never  would  let  her  have  her  own  way.     She 
^idd  say,  "  This  would  not  have  happened  if  he  had 
^^en  my  advice."     Mr.  Mitford  had  not  thought  of 
'^^  wife  for  a  long  time,  and  he  wondered  how  it  was 
^Hat  this  recollection  should  seize  him  now.     It  was 
^ot  cbeerfnl  in  the  library,  where  he  suddenly  remem- 
P^red  that  all  the  boys  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
Ulg,  the  drawing-room  being  so  littile  used  after  their 
^otlier*8  death.    All  the  boys!  —  and  now  one  of 
Qiem  was  in  his  grave ;  and  another  keeping  apart, 
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tacitly  blaming  his  fa.ther  (though  how  any  man  in 
his  senses  could  think  him  to  Llauie  !^  ;  and  tlitt  thinl 
whom  he  had  himself  set  above  the  otherv.  modo  tli* 
master!  Stephen  had  never  been  very  kind,  alwayi 
a  selfish  fellow,  taking  his  own  way.  AVell,  well  I 
The  Squire  said  to  hituself,  with  a  sigh,  tliat  this  wi» 
how  children  treated  one,  after  all  the  trouble  thej 
wei-e  to  bring  up:  went  againat  you;  contnuliotud 
you  ;  dit-d  if  they  could  not  have  their  own  way  otlK:^ 
wise,  and  thought  that  waa  the  thing  that  would  »D- 
noy  you  most ;  or  8ulk«il,  making  you  believe  th.it  fM 
were  to  blame.  He  found  the  silence  of  bis  room  in- 
tolerable, that  lingering,  slow  evening :  the  houiie  wa 
so  quiet.  He  could  remember  when  it  had  ma<lt)  him 
very  angry  to  hear  steps  and  voices  about,  and  he  had 
said  that  the  servants  were  altogether  forgetting  thwn- 
selves,  and  that  Larkins  and  Mrs.  Simmons  must  ban 
lost  their  heads ;  but  be  would  have  been  glad  to  h«9i 
something  moving  to-night. 

By  and  by  he  saw  a  red  speck  in  the  diatanca,  a 
the  evening  gray,  coming  towards  the  hotioa,  vA 
made  out  that  it  was  Stephen  chiefly  by  that  hiitj 
mntion  of  flinging  his  cigar  from  him,  whicli  Stephea 
on  his  side,  had  Ikcu  driven  to  do  by  the  hnrry  aoii 
stinging  of  his  tliouglits.  Mr.  Mitford  was  glad  V> 
see  some  one  to  whom  he  could  talk,  some  i 
had  no  right  to  be  »ulky ;  who.  if  tbor«  wi 
blame,  was  worst}  than  he  waa,  far  more  diwplf  i 
volved,  and  to  whom  he  could  funiLtb  oiottttr  jf 
thought  such  as  perhaps  Stephea  would  not  I: 

Short  of  getting  lid  of  our  own  disooutort,  I 
are  few  things  so  soothing  as  making  otlier  ] 
uncomfortable,  and  the  Squire  felt  that  to  plast  8 
phen's  pillow  with  thorns  would  restore  a  oertala  4 
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life.  He  opened  his  door  accordingly,  as  hie  son 
»  in,  aud  said,  "  If  you  've  uothiug  better  to  do, 
may  an  well  come  in  liere  for  half  an  hour.  I 
it  to  talk  to  you." 

have  aothing  whatever  to  do,"  returned  Stephen 

tfully,  "  except  to  write  some  letters,"  lie  added 

afterthought,  perceiving  the  snare  into  which  he 

■d  faUen. 

"  You  can  write  your  letters  any  time  ;  but  me  you 

ly  n't  have  —  you  may  n't  have  —  so  veiy  long  "  — 

r.  Mitford  had  not  at  all  intended  to  say  anything 

this  lugnhrious  description,  but  it  came  to  his  lipa 

awares. 

'  "Why,  yon  are  as  hale  and  hearty  aa  any  man 

Imld  wish  to  be ! "  said  Stephen,  surprised. 

"  Perhaps  so,  —  perhaps  not,"  remarked  the  Squire 

Wscalarly.     "  Don't  vapor  about,  but  sit  <town,  for 

Heaven's  sake !     Don't  stand  and  swing  about.     It 's 

a  thing  I  cannot  bear,  as  I  always  told  "  —   He  would 

,iiave  Baid  "  Roger,"  with  one  of  those  curious  returns 

>ti  a  dead  name  which  so  constantly  occurs  when 

I  Toid  is  fresh  ;  aud  though  his  feelings  were  not 

ip,  be  was  touched  by  it  in  spite  of  himself.     "  I  'U 

rer  say  that  or  anything  else  to  liim  again,  poor  fel- 

r !     Sit  down.    I  have  a  great  many  things  to  say." 

t  though  Stephen  sat  down  with  more  than  usual 

iility,  perhaps  moved  in  a  similar  way,  it  was  some 

le  before  his  father  spoke.     When  he  did,  it  was  in 

1  tone  of  a  man  who  has  been  awaiting  a  tardy  re- 

awe.     "  Well  1  you  know  what  1  said  about  send- 

f  in  your  papers  ?  " 

"There  can't  be  any  such  dreadful  hurry  about  it, 

■nppOBe  ?  " 

"There  is  a  hurry.     Tou  've  stepped  iuto  the  place, 
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ftnd  yoa  must  fill  it.  I  am  not  going  to  hare  a  feUow 
here  who  is  at  bouie  only  when  he  jileiises,  or  oeTer  U 
home  at  all.  There 's  no  objectioo  to  that  on  tlie  put 
of  a  youDger  son,  who  is  of  uo  parlicular  acooonL  Bat 
wlieu  you  come  to  bo  the  eldest,  or  at  least  to  stsod  in 
the  place  of  the  eldest "  — 

"  There  's  many  an  eldest  son  who  is  as  tnuch  amy 
from  home  as  1  am.  When  the  man  of  the  home  if 
as  well  and  lively  as  you  are  "  — 

"Lively,  —  with  my  jioor  hoy  in  his  grave  t"*«d 
the  Squire ;  and  then  he  abandoned  this  sukJKt 
curtly.  "  There  'b  a  great  deal  more  for  you  to  lio," 
he  added.  "  I  '11  take  nothing  off  your  hands.  Yov  11 
have  to  give  your  attention  to  Pouncefort  and  the  r«t 
I  've  come  to  a  time  of  life  when  1  don't  cbixmi-  to  I* 
troubled.  I  say  when  I  don't  choose,  — I  don't  mean 
that  I 'm  not  able  enough  to  do  whatever 's  wanted: 
but  1  don't  choose  to  bind  myself.  Yon  '11  hava  W 
stay  at  home  and  look  after  things." 

"  You  know  very  well  that  you  woold  n't  let  w 
look  after  things,  if  I  were  to  try." 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  sort,"  retnmed  Mr.  Mifr 
ford,  angrily.  "  And  more  than  that,  you  must  aanj 
and  settle.  It 's  not  decent  to  go  on  as  we  'tc  be« 
doing,  without  a  woman  in  the  house." 

*'  Marry !  "  said  Stephen,  with  a  low  whistle  of  ri^ 
cule  and  surprise. 

"  Yes.  marry.  Yon  may  laugh,  —  that  'e  part  of 
your  libertine  messroom  ways ;  hut  in  my  day,  as  was 
as  a  yoimg  man  knew  how  he  was  going  t«  live  h» 
married,  —  it  was  the  first  thing  that  was  thouglitof. 
If  you  are  to  have  IMelcombe.  you  ntust  arrange  y"f 
life  accordingly." 

*'  If  I  laughed,  —  and  I  did  not  laugh,  —  i|  wai  l> 
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think  of  sucli  a  piece  of  advice  from  yoa,  when  we  're 
□  the  ilee|>est  of  mourning." 
W«II !  getting  married  is  n't  (im,  is  it  ?  "  said  the 
Bqoire.  "  It  'a  not  a  frolic ;  and  besides,  it 's  not  a 
thing  that  can  be  done  in  a  moment.  You  can't  be 
introduced  to  a  girl  now,  and  propose  to  her  in  a 
week,  and  many  her,  —  in  your  mourning,  as  you 
•ay>  Mourning  does  n't  last  long  nowadays.  If  you 
rear  a  hat-baud  for  six  months,  I  siippose  it 's  about 
■B  much  as  you  '11  do.  Dead  people  are  soon  shoveled 
it  of  the  way."  Mr.  Mitford  was  not  thinking  now 
of  Koger,  hut  the  summary  ^vay  in  which  he  himself 
uld  be  disposed  of,  supposing  such  an  unlikely 
thing  to  happen  as  that  he  should  die.  The  thought 
purred  to  him  against  his  will. 

You  talk,"  remarked  Stephen,  taking  his  cigar- 
from  hb  pocket,  choosing  a  cigar,  looking  at  it  all 
found,  and  then  returning  the  case  to  his  pocket,  in 
.order  to  show  by  tliis  expressive  pantomime  how  hard 
'ft  thing  it  was  to  sit  and  talk  or  be  talked  to  without 
the  help  of  smoke,  —  "you  speak,"  he  said,  poising 
the  cigar  in  his  fingers,  "  as  if  you  had  settled  it  all ; 
Bot  only  the  marrying,  but  whom  I  'm  to  marry.  Oh, 
^I  'm  not  going  to  smoke.  It 's  absurd  in  a  man's 
Xooro,  bnt  I  know  there  's  no  sntoking  allowed  here." 
my  day  a  man  could  listen  to  what  his  father 
to  say  to  him  with  a  little  respect,  without  to- 
:  or  else  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  turned  out  of 
bouse." 

there 's  been  about  enough  of  that,  you  must 

."  Stephen  said,  with  cool  impatience.     He  be- 

examine  his  nails  as  he  spoke,  and  took  out  a 

ie  to  scrape  off  a  sharp  corner,  with  the  air  of 

this  much  more  Interesting  than  anything  his 
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btlvc  ecmld  hare  to  sat.  And  his  wonls  rrodeni 
Mr.  Miliord  speecUess,  parclr  with  rage,  wluuh  n 
■a  effect  Stephen  fn^nently  prodiived  ii{xm  him,  U 
■bo  beeuisB  what  be  said  was  true.  Turning  ont^ 
dews  w^  not  sd  expetituent  to  try  again.  The  Squi 
Wd  not  foaad  it  a  socctssfui  method.  Ue  could  a  ' 
Ml  Rfir*  tkoogfa  tbs  tumt  was  hard  to  l>ear.  Tha 
■^  a  ■iiiTnt  o(  sileDce,  which  Stephen  was  the  ti 
to  tweak.  **  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  after  be  had  finiali 
the  Ettla  OfMtntioa  on  his  nail  holding  it  up  to  d 
koip  to  see  that  it  was  even,  "  and  who  may  the  dai 
seltw?" 

The  Stjuire  sat  up  in  his  chair,  red,  with  the  pal) 
Arabhtag  in  his  temples.  It  was  rery  bad  for  bii 
The  doeturs  hod  tuld  him  so  a  dozen  times,  —  thnt ' 
let  hinaelf  get  at^ir  and  excited  was  the  wont  tlib 
he  eosU  ^  and  pat  his  life  in  danger.  So  eas]'  it 
for  doctocs  to  speak,  who  [Hxibably  have  no  soiu. 
ooly-  Gttle  oiwa,  nut  old  enough  to  drive  them  frani 
with  eoosiaat  contradictions.  He  sat  still,  getting  1 
better  of  himsrlf  ;  and  this  not  only  on  the  c^o 
•tton  of  health,  but  because  be  knew  that  his  aii| 
would  hare  no  rffei-t  upon  Stephen. 

A  nan  who  has  an  unrestnunablo  temper  can  f 
the  Deans  to  r«straia  bis  temper  when  bia  motive 
sinwg  enough ;  and  though  it  was  always  on  theca 
that  the  indulgence  of  it  miglit  bring  on  a  fit  of  a 
pluxy.  wt  Mr.  Mitford  ooold  hold  himself  in  cb 
when  it  was  bis  only  poUoy  to  d.i  so.  Besides,  th 
was  always  that  recollection  of  Roger  oomiug  in 
stop  biin.  Things  might  have  succeeded  better  if 
bad  fallen  on  some  other  way  with  Roger.  When  j 
have  tried  les  grands  moj/rn-i  and  failed,  needs  m 
that  jroo  abooU  return  to  influences  of  a  more  pn 
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But  it  was  not  for  a  considerable  time 

Mr.  Mitfonl  coiUd  prevail  upon  himself  to  reply. 
"  The  damsel  I "  he  said.  "  You  '11  have  to  mend 
manners,  if  you  're  to  do  anything  there.  Ladies 
the  country  aie  not  hail-fellow-well-met,  like  some, 
fear,  of  your  fast  young  women  in  Loudon." 

No  ?  "  queried  Stephen.    "  I '  ve  always  found  them 
ry   much    alike.     If   it  'a   a   duchess    in   her   own 

Hi"- 

"  The  lady  I  mean  is  a  great  deal  too  good  for  you, 

f  fine  fellow,  whatever  she  is." 

I  was  going  to  say  that  in  that  case  there  was  no 

iculty  at  all,  for  they  like  it  when  a  fellow  shows 

1  he  forgets  what  swells  they  are." 

♦•She's  no  duches.'s,"  said  the  father.      He  was  a 

nervous  about  the  announcement  he  was  going 

'inak«.     "  She 's  a  very  fine  woman,  as  handsome  & 

Bture  as  ever  I  saw,  and  she  has  money  enough  to 

r   Ofl  all  out  twice  over,  though  we  're  not  so  badly 

at  Melcombe  ;  and,  by  George !  I  've  set  mj-  heart 

one  of  you  having  her.  Steve !    You  're  a  man  of 

w€jrld  ;  you  know  sentiment  isn't  everything, — 

High  I  give  you  my  word  she 's  a  fine  woman  apart 

1  her  money,  and  would  be  a  credit  to  the  house." 

You  're  very  warm,  governor,"  observed  Stephen, 

Hi  a  laugh.     "  Why  don't  you  go  in  for  her  —  who 

she  is  —  yourself  ?  " 

Pooh !  "  said  the  Squire  ;  but  the  suggestion  molli- 

him.     He  began  to  give  his  son  a  sketch  of  the 

icnmstances  ;  the  great  fortune  all  in  her  own  hands  ; 

old  woman  dependent  upon   her,  who  considered 

rself  the   mistress  of  the  house;   all  the  little  im- 

bglio  of  facts  which  a  husband  would  have  to  clear 

He  told  the  story  as  if  he  were   talking  of  & 
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stranger,  and  it  was  not  till  be  bad  gone  on  with 
rieing  endiu&ia^m  to  set  furtli  the  advantages  ofoU 
Travers's  Luudon  property  and  all  hia  profiUtblif  in- 
vestmeutH  tliat  iStepben  suddenly  intwrniiited  him  with 
a  little  shout  — 

"  Why,  you're  talking  of  Lizzy  Travers,  the  ob!j 
woman  I  ever  loved  I  " 

"None  of  youi'  slang,  sir.  I  'm  taUcing,  iL'»  Inxi, 
of  Mi93  Travers.  What  do  you  know  of  MUa  Ti»*- 
era  ?     I  did  n't  know  you  had  ever  met." 

"  Goveiuor,"  said  Stephen,  "  all  this  has  be»n  too 
much  for  you ;  you  want  rest ;  you  'U  be  forgetting 
your  own  name,  next.  Why,  I've  danced  with  W. 
ridden  with  her,  fiii-ted  with  her.  Don't  yon  recullt** 
the  last  Chrifitmatt  I  spent  at  home?  By  the  wtj. 
though,"  said  Stephen,  pausing,  "  that  'a  three  jriW 
ago,  and  the  fair  Lizzy  was  n't  a  baby  then." 

"  She  is  five-aud-tweuty,  —  1  know  her  age.  Hail  M 
admirable  age,  too :  old  enough  to  know  a  thing  w 
two ;  to  be  aware  what  her  money 's  wortli,  for  i» 
stance,  and  to  like  to  see  something  solid  in  exchiui^ 
Now,  Melcombe  is  ail  she  could  look  for  ia  that  wiy> 
and  if  you  see  your  true  interest,  and  can  nlmw  btf 
what  we  might  call  a  manly  devotion  "  — 

Stephen  laughed.  "  Oh,  I'll  show  ber  a  manly  J»- 
votion,"  be  answered,  "  or  any  other  sort  she  lifc«». 
I  '1!  be  a  troubadour  or  anything.  1  'm  not  such  a  fw! 
as  not  to  see  the  use  of  a  match  like  that  I  'il  ri^* 
over  and  see  her  to-morrow,  if  you  liko,  sir.  I  '11  Wl 
her  I  "ve  come  for  sympathy,  and  that  will  mito  * 
very  good  opening.  Women  are  fond  of  giving  oO"- 
solution.     I  'II  tell  her  "  — 

"  Don't  go  tjuite  so  fasti"  intcTnipU.il  the  Kquii* 
He  was  greatly  relieved  to  find  that  i^topben  inatU  ■* 
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ijectioa,  —  that  be  received  the  idea  "  in  a  right 
nrit,"  which  was  what  oeither  Roger  nor  Eduumd 
k1  done  :  but  at  the  suiue  tiine  he  was  disgusted  with 
s  eon'^  readiness,  and  with  the  laugh  which  accoru- 
uied  bis  idea  of  going  to  seek  consolation.  Mr. 
litford  felt  at  once  that  it  was  a  very  good  idea,  and 
lat  to  kick  Stejibea  for  having  it  was  the  duty  of 
rery  man.  He  could  not  do  this  himself,  having 
und  out,  as  already  said,  thut  le&  grands  mvyeiia 
ere  not  always  successfid,  hut  he  felt  that  it  ought  to 
i  dona.  And  yet  he  was  much  aatislied  with  the  easy 
inversion  of  Stephen,  and  he  saw  that  his  idea  was  a 
Dod  one.  —  women  are  fond  of  consoling.  It  might 
e  that  Elizabeth  (for  the  Squire  believed  women  to 
e  wholly  unaccountable  creatuTes)  would  at  once  an- 
to  this  rule ;  but  not  to-morrow,  not  so  fast.  In 
is  mingled  satisfaction  and  indignation  he  could  not 
ly  any  more. 

"  If  that 's  all."  said  Stephen  presently,  rising  and 
Bwning  broadly  on  the  other  side  of  the  lamp,  "  I 
ink  I  'II  go  off  to  bed.  It  can't  be  sail),  sir,  that 
[elcombe  is  particularly  amusing  at  this  time  of  the 

"Few  houses  are  very  amusing,"  remarked  the 
tquire  with  dignil^-,  "  two  days  after  the  funeral  of 
B  eldest  SOD." 

"To    ho    sure    there's  something    in    that.     Good- 
Kgbt,  then,"  said  Stephen,  again  yawning,  "if  that's 
H  you  've  got  to  say." 

I  All  he  had  got  to  say  \     It  meant  only  two  lives, 
the  baokgroiind  of  another  life  sacrificed ;  the 
I   Bcareely  cold  in   his  grave,  the  others  with  long 
B  before  them  in  wbicrh  very  possibly  to  be  miser- 
Mr.  Alitfonl  Bat  and  thought  it  all  over  after 
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Stephen  was  gone-      He  tbought  it  faighlj  i 
that   EliiabeUi    shoald   listen    to    this    tlaabing  s 
<Uer,  this   tall,  well-set-uj),  well-looking    JSlitfoi^  i 
handsonest  of   all  the  sons.      Why  should n 
The  fellow  was  a  veiy  good-lookiug  fellow,  well  b 
with  a  good  estate  behind  hitn  aad  a  good  posititf 
Tbeje  was  nothing  so   likely  as  that  she  would  q 
dian&ed  with   him.     But  whether  it  would  he  qiA 
a  good  thing  for  her,  whether  she  would  live  h»pfi^ 
erer  after,  was  a  thing  the   Squire  would  not  lit1^_^ 
taken  npon  faini   to  jirophesy.       Quite   probahly  dttl 
pair  would  not  be  what  is  commonly  called  happy.  W 
Stephen   did  not  even    pretend  to  care  anything  iuf 
bar,  DOT  to  contemplate  happiness  at  all  in  the 
and  jet  be  said,  if  tliat  were  all !     His  father  listet 
to  lus  progress  ii|>'Stair^  to  bed  with  vaiioi 
—  glad  of  his  acceptation  of  the  part  whii^h  had  b 
in  V3un  pressed  ii[von  Roger,  yet  with  an  angry  scortt^ 
of  Stephen,  in  comparison  with  Roger,  which  words* 
i  Dol  express.      She  would  have  him,  —  no  doubt    ' 
I  have  him ;  and  the  Mitfords  of  Meloomhe 
crease  and   flourish.      And  yet   how  mudi 
r  for  poor  Lizzy  had  it  been  Roger  who  bad  b 
_     loaded  to  go  a-wooing,  —  Roger  newly  laid  in  ■ 

"gravel 

Stephen  paused  on  his  way  up-st»rs  to  look  a 
of  the  long  staircase  window.  He  was  tickled  by  i 
tuni  which  affairs  bad  taken,  and  that  he  whs  to  1 
man   to  marry  Ijxzy  Travew  and   get  all   i 

Vvealth.     It  would  be  a  prodigious  bore,  but  sndi  | 
lot  of  money  made  almost  anj'tking  supportable. 
et(ip)to<1  to  look  out  u|»on  the  long  stretch  of  Uin  p» 
all   iu(IL;tinct  and  blurred  tu  the  dim  summer  nigl 
There  lay  the  glade  where  he  had  gone  to  meet  I 
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—  damn  ber!  the  little  jilt,  tlie  little  fool  who  had 
SBcaped  biui,  who  hail  ruD  awuy  to  make  hiiu  follow, 
irhoni  he  had  lost  iii  the  London  streets.  If  he  could 
i  have  found  her  and  killed  her,  he  felt  as  if  be 
would  have  liked  to  do  it.  Ho  would  never  have 
^Ued  ber ;  but  to  cruab  her,  to  bumble  her,  to  cover 
ler  with  scorn  and  shame,  would  have  been  swett. 
B  the  middle  of  his  laugh  about  Lizzy  Travera,  thus 
fFered  to  him,  whom  apparentl}'  he  had  only  to  put 
brth  biii  baud  aud  take,  came  in  this  im^%  of  the 
ler,  the  country  girl  who  had  outwitted  him,  balked 
,  jilted  him,  —  curse  her!  the  little  cheat,  the 
iUe  designiug.  mercenary  flirt.  He  cleuclied  his 
md  and-  set  his  teeth  when  be  tliouj,;ht  of  it,  still. 
!e  might  have  got  over  his  faney  for  ber, —  indeed, 
t  had  got  over  tbat ;  but  the  mortification,  that  was 
)t  BO  easy  to  forget.  As  he  looked  out  over  the  dim 
ees  in  the  direction  of  Lily's  home,  Stephen  sud- 
lenly  remembered  that  the  pleasure  uf  revenge  was 
tow  easy  to  be  bad.  If  be  couhl  not  reach  her.  he 
tonld  reach  the  father ;  be  could  crush  the  fauiily, 
be  could  turn  them  adrift  upon  the  world.  When 
libe  found  herself  without  a  crust,  without  a  rag,  then 
die  vrould  repent  bitterly  enough,  if  she  had  not  done 
it  already.  Revenge  is  sweet,  everybody  says,  —  at 
bast  the  anticipation  is  sweet.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
bat  Stephen  would  not  in  any  case  have  carried  out 
U  that  be  intended,  but  it  gave  him  a  fierce  sntiafac- 
lon  to  think  he  could  bundle  Ford  out  of  the  lodge 
^-morrow,  take  his  bread  frum  him  and  bis  char- 
ter, and  ruin  the  bad  lot  of  them  I  He  went  up  to 
•d  solaced  by  these  thoughts,  and  presently  laughed 
;ain  when  he  tJiougbt  of  Lizzy  Travcrs,  the  heiress, 
ilb  all  ber  money.     She  was  not  bad-looking,  either; 
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not  mind  taking  a  little  trouble.  But  first  be  nonld 
hare  that  Lily  —  lily,  indeed  I  common  weed  tlmt  tit 
was  —  caet  out  upon  a  dunghill,  to  perish  there.  Let 
uB  hope  that  he  could  not  have  been  in  nuy  oinum- 
stauees  so  bad  as  his  thoughts. 


AT  THE  HECTORT. 

Edmund  had  little  heart  for  the  company  of  his 
father  and  brother ;  his  own  life  Beemed  ta  have 
Koppe<l  with  Roger's.  It  was  not  only  nutural  affeo- 
aod  sorrow,  hut  a  sudden  dropping  of  all  the 
isual  compauionship.  He  Be«med  suddenly  to  have 
leen  left  quite  alone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Roger  and 
«  bad  been  thrown  more  together  in  the  last  month 
r  two  than  they  had  been  since  they  were  boys ;  and 
bough  they  hatl  both  gone  their  own  way,  and  were 
ot  what  might  be  called  of  similar  tastes,  Edmund 
ras  himself  surprised  to  find  how  much  he  had  been 
a  tlie  habit  of  talking  to  Roger  about  the  things  that 
Dterested  him.  Already,  in  the  short  interval  since 
death,  an  incredible  number  of  thiogH  had  accu- 
sulated  of  which  Edmund's  first  thought  had  been  to 
bll  them  to  Roger.  And  when  be  remembered  that 
toger  was  no  longer  there,  and  that  there  was  nolxNly 
I  the  wide  world  whom  he  could  tell  them  to,  whom 
e  would  have  cared  to  tell  them  to,  a  sense  of  great 
olitude  came  upon  him.  He  felt  himself  as  if  in  a 
esert.  He  seemed  no  longer  to  know  anybotly,  lo  he 
Ue  to  exchange  a  wonl  with  any  one.  .  He  was  as 
>ne]y  as  if  he  had  been  upon  a  desolate  island.  Even 
ittle  Nina,  tlie  poor  little  baiUy  brought-up  sister,  who 
roabled  his  mind  with  her  jfossip,  —  even  she  was 
With  his  father  and  Stephen  he  was  on  good 
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be  drawing-room  at  the  Rectory  tenanted,  not  by  Pax, 
Mt  by  Elizabetb  Travers.  He  stopped  short,  in  the 
fery  act  of  couiing  in,  when  he  perceived  her.  But 
ifter  that  ftrst  pauae  a  shuck  of  something  like  plea»- 
e  went  through  him.  Unwittingly  to  himself,  ^he 
lid  him  more  good  by  the  mere  sight  of  her  than  Pax 
ould  have  done.  The  blood  seemed  to  come  back  to 
9  heart  with  a  thrill,  and  personal  feelings,  wishes, 
Bonscioosness,  seemed  to  aw.iken  suddenly,  with  a 
longing  pain,  in  his  heart.  But  for  the  tii'^t  moment 
!  thought  he  was  disappointed,  and  that.  Pax  not 
leing  there,  his  better  plan  was  to  go  away. 

Elizabeth  rose  up,  coloring  a  little.  She  colored 
till  more  when  she  saw  his  instinctive  stop,  and  said 
UirritKlly,  "  Mr.  Mitford  I  Oh.  \  '11  go  and  find  Pax, 
—  she  haa  only  gone  up-stairs  for  something.  I  shall 
bd  her  in  a  moment  I  " 

Ml!  put  out  his  hand  to  atop  her  movement.    "  Don't 
^."  he  pleaded,  "don't  go."      There  was  a  feeling  in 
lim  as  of  the  bursting  out  of  wells  in  the  desert.    The 
f  vacancy  quivered  into  life.     Ah,   all  this  still 
emnined,  and  he  had  thought  that  life  was  emptied 
Kit  and  deprived  of  all  things !     lie  became  uston- 
1  at  himself. 
■'I    know  —  you    must   want    Pax  —  and    not    a 
knger,"  Elizabeth  said,  with  a  quiver,  too,  of  sym- 
lathetie  feeling. 

'  You  are  not  a  stranger,"  he  replied,  and  then  for 

>  moment  there  was  nothing  more.     He  sat  down  near 

',  and  wondered  vaguely  whether  Roger  i-ould  know 

i  she  was  the  first  person  he  had  acen,  the  first  to 

ifaom  he  would    talk,  after  what  they  Imd  said    to- 

jether  that  night. 

It  was  she  who  broke  the  silence,  after  an  interval 

1  long  to  her,  but  not  to  him. 
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"  We  were  very  sorry,"  she  said,  faltering.  "  vpiy 
sorry,"  and  jtaused  again,  looking  at  him,  U-Uing  bim 
more  cleai'ly  than  in  words  how  sorry  she  wus,  liuw 
changed  she  found  him,  and  how  shv  would  fain  luvo 
had  something  to  say  to  comfort  bim.  Then  she  re- 
peated, as  if  nothing  else  would  vome,  "  Very  sony, 
both  my  aunt  and  I "  — 

"  I  knew  you  would  be.  I  think  I  've  be«n  dead, 
too.  these  last  days." 

"  Oh  I   I  have  heard  —  you  have  had  everything  to 
bear  —  and  you  look  ill.     You  must  care  a  little  f*J 
yourself  now." 

"  That 's  poor  comfort,"  he  returned,  "  to  care  ffl«j 
one's  self,  when  there 's  nobody  else  to  care  for." 

"  But  it  has  to  be  done,  Mr.  Mitford.  Oh,  PSi  n 
know  what  to  say  to  you  much  better  thaji  I  do 

"  Don't  go,"  he  begged  again,  "  don't  go,"  putt 
out  his  hand  with  an  appeal  to  her,  as  she  half  r 
Elizabeth  was  more  embarrassed  than  became  herrtta 
anter.     She  wanted  to  escape,  and  neither  knew  h 
to  do  so  nor  what  to  say. 

"  In  any  case,"  she  siud,  "  though  I  am  so  liu 
qualified  to  say  so,  we  must  not  throw  away  our  li»( 
bocauHe  we  are  unhappy.  We  have  all  our  own  pla 
to  fill  — perhaps  more  — perhaps  better  than  "  — 

Here  she   stopped,  reddening   with   some    emutia 
which  she  coidd  not  repress,  the  tears  coming  into  1 
eyes.  _ 

Eibnund    a)>preliended    faintly    what    she  meant^ 
"  You    do    not    know,"    he    aaid    hastily.  —  *'  no    one 
knows  —  all  that  he  was.     He  had  not  time  to  show 
what  was  in  him." 

Miss  Travel's  Iwwed  her  hea^l.  hut  there  wa»  m  « 
nesB  as  of  unconscious  opposition  in  this  assent, 
saw  —  very  little  of  him."  she  said,  faltering. 
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*  "Ws  talk^  of  you,  the  last  time  we  ever  tilked  to- 
gether." 

A  sudden  blusb  covered  Elizabeth's  face,  allot  color 
that  looked  like  anger.     She  made  imother  little  cod- 
1  bow.     "  I  don't  know  what  there  could  have 
sen  to  say  of  me." 

He  did  not  make  any  reply,  for  hia  mind  had  gone 
":  to  Koger's  rooms  in  town,  —  to  his  brother,  all 
wascious  of  what  was  coming,  conscious  only  of  the 
bwn  of  a  new  life  in  himself  ;  full  of  anticipations 
rfaicb  were  so  different,  so  different  from  what  had 
It  was  not  till  all  this  had  passed  before  him 
that  be  mncmbered  what  Roger  had  said  of  Elizabeth 
md  these  prognostications,  which  were  as  little  likely 
lome  to  pass  as  those  which  he  had  imagined  of  his 
1  career.  And  Edmund  felt  his  tongue  tied ;  he 
le  her  no  answer,  partly  because  he  could  not,  see- 
Bg  wliat  it  was  that  had  been  said,  and  partly  that  be 
mid  not  lift  the  veil  from  hia  dead  brother's  plans 
d  hopes. 

At  this  moment  Pax  hurried  in,  with  her  arms  held 
;  to  him  and  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  "Oh,  Ed- 
pond  I  "  she  exclaimed,  grasping  him,  giving  him  a 
Botherly  kiss.  "  Oh,  Edmund  !  "  Not  the  worst  eom- 
ll>rters  are  those  who  have  nothing  to  say  in  the  way 
{  consolation.  When  she  loosed  her  arms,  Pax  sat 
I  and  cried,  tears  not  only  of  sympathy,  but  of 
;riof.  "  Tell  me,"  she  said,  sobbing,  —  "  tell  me 
rrerything  1  I  want  to  hear  everything.  Oh.  who 
ronid  have  thouglit  it,  that  my  old  father  should  get 
Ktt«r  at  eighty,  and  Roger  dia  I  Oh,  my  dear  Roger  I 
By  poor  Roger  I  Tull  me  everything,  Edmund !  " 
He  did  what  she  told  him.  and  it  was  a  relief  to 
There  had  been  do  oeuasiou  to  speak  of  what 
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had  passed  with  those  who  knew  as  mnch  ns  liimwlf, 
no  family  compaiisoa  of  what  each  individual  hul 
BCGij  and  heard.  It  waa  a  change  from  thu  dreaJtul 
monotony  of  the  home  atmosphera,  in  which  Kogers 
name  was  no  more  mentioned,  to  live  over  all  the  ia- 
cideuts  of  his  concluding  days  again.  He  sat  heaide 
Pax,  and  told  her  everything,  as  a  brother  might  1ib'« 
done  to  a  sister  ;  she  ever  throwing  in  a  new  queatio 
requiring  every  detail,  her  sobs  now  and  then  int 
rupting  the  narrative. 

Elizabeth  moved  aneasily  in  her  chair,  then  ros 
go  away,  but  was  stopped  again  and  again  by  a  w 
from  Pax.  "  He  does  n't  mind  you  being  there,  i 
I  want  you,"  she  said,  in  the  midst  of  her  tears. 
Travei-H  had  no  resource  but  to  atay.  She  list 
to  the  story  of  the  death-bed,  herself  now  and  1 
greatly  moved,  yet  contending  with  her  feelings,  a 
thing  like  indignation  mingling  with  her  invoh: 
sympathy,  a  look  of  reluctance  and  resistance  o 
face.  She  was  angry  with  herself  for  being  so  mni 
affected,  yet  unwilling  to  shed  a  tear  for  Roger, 
muud  did  not  perceive  this,  in  the  preoccnpation  \ 
his  own  sorrow,  —  not,  at  least,  till  he  hiul  net 
reached  the  end. 

"  And  what  part  did  Lily  Ford  take  in  all  t 
inquired  Pax  at  last. 

At  this  utterance  Elizabeth  got  up  hurriedly  i 
went  to  the  \vindDw,  where  she  stood,  turning  I 
back  upon  them,  as  if  she  could  bear  no  more. 

"Lily  Ford  I"  exclaimed  Edmund.  "What  j 
should  she  have  taken  ?  She  did  not  even  know  t 
anything  had  happened,  so  far  as  I  am  aware." 

"  And  yet  the  poor  boy  was  going  to  marry  l 
She  might  have  gone  and  nursed  faJm,  at  ibe  1 
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Not  that  I  hold  with  such  nursing,  but  she  might  have 
offeretl  —  she  might "  — 

**  1  have  no  reason  to  suppose  she  knew  anything 
about  it,"  replied  Edmund.  "  Don't  blame  her,  poor 
giri;  " 

Klixabeth  turned  quickly  from  the  window.  '■  Blame 
her  ?  "  she  cried,  involuntarily. 

Edmund  turned  half  round  to  look  at  her,  but  he 
had  no  clue  whatever  to  her  meaning.  He  turned 
again  to  Pax.  "  He  had  made  out  a  <lraft  of  a  kind 
of  settlement,"  he  tiaid,  —  "I  found  it  among  his  pa- 
pers, —  to  secure  to  her  what  money  he  had  to  leave. 
It  wad  not  very  much." 

"  That  was  like  him,"  said  Pax, "  that  was  like  him ! 
My  dear,  1  can't  help  being  glad  it  never  hajipeued  ; 
but  to  take  care  of  her  future,  as  if  she  hail  beeu 
his  own  equal,  as  if  she  bad  had  people  to  look  after 
her  interests,  —  that  was  like  my  Roger  1  Ah  !  you 
may  say  what  you  please,  all  of  you,  but  I  knew  him 
best  of  all.  He  was  in  love  with  me  once,  bless  him  I 
—  a  woman  mho  might  have  been  his  mother  1  It  was 
nonsense,  of  course,  but  it  gives  me  all  the  more  right 
to  htm  now.  Yon  none  of  you  know  him  as  I  do  I 
.\nd  what  will  you  do  about  it,  Edmund.  —  a  thing 
that  was  never  binding,  of  course,  and  never  could 
be?" 

"  It  shall  be  binding,"  answered  Edmund.  "  I 
shall  see  that  his  intentions  are  carried  out,  —  though 
she  did  not  deserve  that  he  should  care  for  her  so." 

"Not  deserve!"  cried  Elizabeth,  turning  round 
again,  the  words  bursting  from  her  in  spite  of  herself. 
Both  of  them.  Pax  drying  her  eyes,  Edmund  raising 
his  head,  looked  up  at  her,  wondering  what  she  could 
mean.     Elizabeth  was   very  much  moved ;  her  color 
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came  and  went.     "  Mr,  Mitford,"  she  said,  "  if  yot 
muiQ  this  to  be  a  sort  of  L-ompeosatioti,  —  ntich  1 
suppose  was  its  iDteDtioD  at  first,  —  I  may  Bay  to  jm     J 
that   Lily  would  never  accept  it,  never  1     Oil,  ho*      I 
could  you  think  of  such  a  thing  1     I  know  that  ootlh-      I 
ing  but  good  should  be  said  of  the  dead,  and  I  dun'l     I 
want  to  say  a  word  —  not  a  word.     I  ajn  sorry,  suirj     I 
to  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for  you.     1  know  you  will 
wish  to  think  the  best,  naturally ;  and  so  should  I- 
But   Lily   will   never   accept  it  I     I  —  i   happen  W 
know  "  — 

It  was  with  difficulty  she  cotild  restrain  her  tears.  To 
see  Elizabeth,  so  composed  and  dignified  aa  she  wu, 
in  this  sti-ange  state  of  excitement  bewildere*!  them 
both.  What  did  she  mean?  The  thought  shot  through 
Edmund's  mind  painfully,  as  if  some  one  lia4l  thrown 
an  arrow  or  a  missile  at  him,  that  she  had  cared  for 
Roger  more  than  she  was  aware,  that  she  had  resented 
his  love  for  Lily,  that  Elizabeth  was  another  Tictim. 
If  it  were  so,  Boger  had  never  suspected  it,  and  In 
that  case  all  was  waste,  Elizabeth's  love  as  well  as  the 
rest,  —  tliough  had  it  but  come  to  him  I  He  looked 
at  her  with  a  pang  that  seemed  to  cut  his  heart  in 
two.  Elizabeth's  love  all  wasted,  when  it  might  have 
made  the  world  bloom  ag^n,  and  brought  Eden  out 
of  the  wilderness!  The  thought  was  very  bitter,  and 
the  thought  that  she  herself  resented  it,  angry,  en- 
cited,  covering  a  paug  which  no  doubt  mortitied  »» 
well  as  wotmded  her  with  this  fierceness  about  Lily ; 
taking  Lily's  part,  as  if  Roger  bad  meant  her  any 
wrong. 

"She  knows  Homethtng  wo  don't  know,"  observed 
Pax.  "  You  would  not  speak  like  tliat,  Eliitabeth, 
without  thinking  you  had  some  reason." 
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"  I  have  reason;  there  is  no  thinking  I  Oh/'  said 
£lizabeth,  wringing  her  hands,  ''  it 's  not  a  moment 
to  say  ajiy tiling  !  I  am  very  wrong  to  have  said  any- 
thing. I  aiu  going  home.  I  can't  help  it  if  I  don't 
feel  as  you  do.  I  am  very,  very  sorry,  all  the  same, 
Air.  Mitford,  for  you." 

**  Let  me  go  away,  not  you,"  said  Edmund,  rising : 

^^it  is  time  I  did.     It  has  done  me  a  great  deal  of 

good  to  tell  Pax.      Thank  you  for  your  sympathy, 

Aliss  Travers.     One  day  I  wanted  to  tell  you  what 

^Koger  said,  aud  perhaps  that  day  may  come  still,  but 

H  see  it  cannot  be  now.     Perhaps  there  were  things 

^e  did  not  understand.     He  may  have  been  absorbed 

5n  a  foolish  thought,  and  not  have  perceived  what  was 

a  great  deal   more   worth   thinking   of."      Edmund 

stopped  when  he  had  made  this  strange  apology,  re- 

memberiiig  that  if  his  discovery  were  a  real  one,  this 

was  not  what  Elizabeth  would  wish  to  have  said ;  but 

it  was  too  late  to  draw  back. 

Whatever  she  meant,  however,  it  was  clear  enough 
that  she  did  not  understand  what  he  meant.  She 
looked  him  in  the  eyes  in  a  strange  way,  with  a 
fixed  look,  as  if  trying  to  convict  him  of  something, 
he  had  not  the  least  idea  what.  They  looked  earn- 
estly at  each  other :  he  sorrowfully,  grieving  for  her, 
for  himself,  for  Roger,  for  everything  thus  lost  and 
wasted;  she  severely,  scarce  able  to  contain  herself, 
moved  in  a  more  intolerable  way  by  the  contradic- 
tion of  some  indignant  resentment  which  contended 
with  all  the  softer  feelings  in  her  heart.  To  both 
there  came  a  vague  sense  that  there  was  something 
more  on  either  side  than  either  comprehended,  which 
neither  oould  divine.  Pax  looked  at  them  both  with 
lips  apart,  with  a  gaze  of  wonder.     It  was  seldom 
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that  she  had  a  difficulty  before  her  which  quite  traa- 
si'L'iided  lur  ]x>vver  of  divination. 

"  Ytrs,  Edtiiiiiid .  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  go ;  we  have 
had  our  <'i-y  tdgfthcr,  und  it  has  done  us  both  good. 
AikI  Lizxy  :iiid  yuii  will  never  understand  each  other 
in  this  nay.  Leave  her  with  me.  Whatever  ber 
itaaon  is  it  laii't  be  a  true  one  against  our  boy.  We 
know  ln'ttMitlian  that.  Good-by,  £dniuud,  mydear!" 
Pax  took  liitii  in  her  large  embrace  again,  and  put  ber 
wet  check  :ig;iiust  his.  "  It 's  miserable  now,"  she 
said,  "  Kilt  it  will  not  be  so  forever.  God  bless  joa, 
my  dvai-:- 

Hu  wint  away  almost  without  looking  louod. 
Eli/.aliulh  held  out  ber  band  to  him  suddenly,  as  be 
liiissed  lier.  and  her  liand  trembled  j  but  he  did  not 
know  why.  uidesH  it  was  for  the  dear  sake  of  Soger, 
a<;aiiist  \s  lioni  she  was  angry,  he  could  not  tell  why. 
Ilieiiiisc  lio  had  not  loved  her,  —  because  he  had  loved 
Lily  Foi-'l'     Would  a  woman  be  angry  still,  when  tbe 
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Therf.  werp  some  sultjects  whicli  were  altogetlier 
[nored  at  Melcombe  during  the  soniewbat  &umbro 
periud  wbiob  the  three  gentlemen  spent  together  there. 
They  met  scarcely  at  all,  except  at  meals,  and  when 
tiit:y  t^ked,  which  was  never  much,  it  was  on  puMic 
impersonal  subjects.  Political  questions  bad 
lever  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  iu  the  house : 
ihuy  were  more  or  less  safe  subjects.  Mr.  Mitford 
ind  St4;phen  were  naturally  Tories  of  the  old  school, 
rbo  followed  tbeu'  party  steadily,  without  any  idea 
f  independent  jiidgnieot.  It  would  have  been  against 
Mr.  Mitford's  principles  to  think  on  these  matters: 
Ua  ideas  had  been  defined  from  before  the  beginning 
ot  time.  He  thought  as  his  father  did,  and  as  he 
folly  expected  liis  son  should  do.  Roger,  had  he 
lived,  would  have  carried  out  the  tradition  faithfully 
mough,  though  with  a  more  reasonable  devotion  to 
3  tenets  in  which  he  had  been  trained.  And  Ste- 
phen, whose  only  virtuous  point  was  a  capacity  fur 
■nderstanding  discipline  and  the  power  of  author- 
f,  followed  his  father  closely,  and  was  stanch  as 
sel  to  the  Tradition  of  that  old  stubV>orn,  alt-resist- 
g  conaervalism  which  is  a  most  respectable  aenti- 
Bieitt,  and  has  perhaps  done  England  more  good  than 
til  the  new  theories  iu  the  world.  Edmund, -also  in 
strict  oooformity  to  nature,  was  of  a  totally  different 
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stion,  even   when   he  had    a  distinct   interest  in 
[nowiog  what  Stephen  meant  to  do. 

His  special  interest  in  this  question  arose  from 
tile  fact  that  Stephen  and  his  father  had  spoken,  in 
1  bearing,  of  the  houseliold  at  Mount  Travers  in  a 
iDiUiiier  which  vaguely  but  powerfnlly  excited  Ecl- 
nond.  He  had  himself  found  liia  way  there  soon  after 
Jiis  meeting  with  Miss  Travers  at  the  Rectory,  and 
bad  been  puzzled,  yet  not  diseonraged,  by  his  receji- 
tion.  Elizabeth  had  ree^ivtal  him  with  wnnuthing 
which  looked  almost  like  agitation,  —  agitation  sup- 
pressed and  only  to  be  divined,  yet  which  betrayed 
itself  to  ail  observer  so  sympathetic  in  little  changes 
of  color  uikI  momentary  tremors,  la  sndden  impiikcs 
juid  self-restraints,  which  were  scarcely  comprehen- 
■BiUe  and  very  perplexing.  When  any  allusion  was 
.made  to  Koger,  she  stiffened  at  once  into  a  nmrblc- 
like  impassiveness,  move  si^i6cant  in  the  studied 
,abaetic«  of  all  expression  than  the  utmost  show  of 
i^feeling,  keeping  all  his  questions  back.  Was  it  an 
injured  senae  of  love  rejected  ?  Was  it  the  indigna- 
.tion  anil  wounded  delicjicy  of  a  woman  who  felt  her- 
self alighted  for  an  object  much  less  worthy  ?  Ed- 
uunil  wa-i  unablo  to  solve  this  mystery. 

What  matle  it  still  more  difficult  to  understand  was 
Ibat  Pax  also  put  on  to  some  degi-ee  the  same  manner, 
cht^cking  him  in  those  talks  which  were  almost  tl)e 
only  relief  his  mind  had  by  a  hurried  "  Poor  Roger  I  " 
tuy^nmpanied  liy  a  shake  of  the  head  and  a  change  of 
•object,  sncb  as  Edmund  found  it  still  more  difficult  to 
< nmlerHtand.  "God  forgive  Iilm,  poor  boy,  for  nil  his 
!iropfrf«etioasl  Let's  say  no  more.  —  let's  say  no 
imoni  about  it.  By  and  by  it  won't  he  so  hard,"  Pax 
1  oDoe.     Why  should  it  b«  hard  to  speak  of  biiii. 
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now  or  at  any  time  ?     To  protest  against  the  praytr 
that  Gotl   might  foi-give  him  wonld   have  been  vain 
indeed,  for  tlie  best  of  men  muHt  have  need  to  b«  lot- 
given  ;  but  wlien  that  ia  said  between  people  who  lovtd 
him,  of  .  one  who  is  dead,  it  means  something  mm* 
than   the   imperfeclions  wbiuh  all  men   have   beCon 
God.     Eilmund  was  greatly  perplexed  and  unhnppy. 
notwithstanding  that  there  were  in  Elii^abeth's 
ner  to  himself  many  signs  whieb  a  vainer  man  t 
have  built  much  upon  ;  an  air  of  almost  t«ndci-Des  il 
her  look,  a  softness  in  her  voiee,  as  if  sympathy  { 
Edmund  were  soDiehow  involved  in  her  singular  rq>iiL 
nance  to  any  mention  of  his  dea^l  brother.     EdmuaJ 
frequented  the  roads  between  Melcorabe  and  Moi 
Travera  with  a  fast-ination  for  which  be  could  scare 
aocount  to  himself.     He  wanted  to  see  her.  to  spf 
to  her  of  that  last  conversation  with  Roger,  I 
her  a  tale  which  was  all  woven  in  witli  his  brother's 
memory  ;  and  the  more  Elizabeth  stiffened  at  all  ref- 
erence to  him,  the  more  ini:Hs])en sable  it  seemed  1 
Edmund  that  she  should  know  tlie  complicntions  i 
his  story.     He   had   been   silent   before  for  Kogi 
sake,  and  now  she  would  give  him  no  ehance  to  i 
her  what  was  in  his  heart. 

He  was  so  intent  upon  the  explanation  that  ho  fm 
gat  how  impossible  it  ought  to  be  for  him,  the  di^ 
herited,  to  approach  the  heiress.  Of  tltat  seoondM 
subject  he  never  thought  at  all.  Perhaps  it  showec 
dulness  of  perception  in  him.  'His  mind  was  bo  i 
uf  what  he  had  to  say  to  her,  of  the  story  he  woahl  | 
fain  have  poured  into  her  ear,  of  his  long  doubt  I 
imcertaiuty,  and  final  liberation  from  all  hindranol^ 
that  he  had  no  time  to  l>e  (oritieiitcd  by  the  thoagbtl 
her  Sfreat  fortune  and  his  small  one.     That  o 


t  no  more  entered  into  his  mind  thnn  it  would  have 
stored  into  ben.  A  woman,  iu  such  a  case,  is  better 
iff  than  a  roan  ;  Jiut  Edmiuid  was  as  free  from  painful 
IcuIatioDs  of  this  sort  as  Klizabeth  herself  could 
tave  been.  lie  forgot  that  what  luight  have  seemed 
|a  some  supersensitive  minds  a  new  barrier  between 
diem  had  come  into  existence.  He  was  so  much  oceu- 
^ed  by  other  matters,  by  perplexity  about  her  feelings 
Sftnd  desire  to  disclose  his  own,  tliat  he  had  no  leisure 
to  think  of  anything  else.  And  yet,  though  be  was  so 
asger  to  tell  her  his  story,  which  was  in  reality  tlie 
iKory  of  several  past  years,  Edmund  could  not  find  op- 
'  lortnnity  nor  courage  to  do  so.  Day  after  day  he 
■valkett  to  the  very  gate,  and  then  turned  ba^k,  his 
C  having  failed  bim.  Once  or  twice  he  had  gone 
fiuther,  as  far  as  the  drawing-room,  wit)i  its  great 
plate-glass  windows,  when  the  sight  of  that  sudden 
ibatting  up  of  her  countenance  silenced  bim  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  took  all  strength  from  him.  In  this  way 
iElizaheth  occupied  his  mind  almost  more  than  had  she 
1  hia  affianced  bride.  He  coidd  not  make  out  the 
neaning  of  that  look,  almost  stem  in  its  sudden  re- 
gression, or  of  the  melting  kindness  with  which  she 
luld  turn  to  liim  after  she  had  thus  silenced  him. 
iomething  stood  between  them, — he  could  not  tell 
Whst;  a  shadow  of  Roger,  a  ghost  which  came  chill 
between  the  two  whom  Roger  hail  wished  to  see  one. 
There  cottld  not  be  any  doubt  that  it  was  Roger  who 
I  tlmt  shadow,  but  how  or  why  Edmund  could  not 
divine.  Had  she  loved  him  who  had  not  loved  her  ? 
Did  she  find  herself  unable  to  forgive  him  who  bad 
aerer  divined  tiiat  love,  who  had  given  bis  less  wor- 
tfiily  ?  But  why  then  that  softened  look,  that  melting 
tone,  to  Edmund  ?     He  was  bewildered  by  this  quea- 
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tion  ;  it  paralyzed  him ;  the  words  died  from  lii»  lips 
thotigU  lie  knew  that  until  he  said  tlictn  he  ituulil  U>« 
no  i-eat. 

But  when  he  became  aware  that  Ihe  same  8u\)ject 
was  being  discussed  between  Stephen  aiid  his  father,!: 
singular  excitement  took  possession  of  EMmund. 
remembered  the  discnssious  between  the  Squire  i 
Roger,  the  reeomniendations  whieh  were  commandia 
one  side,  and  insults  on  the  other,  —  commaDds  toH 
son  to  secure  the  heiress,  insulting  eoumemtions  of  ^ 
advantages  to  follow.     Had  this  process  begun  ( 
again  ?     Had  Stephen  leut  an  ear  more  attentive  tj 
that  of   his  elder  brother  to   these  iudiicemeuta   i 
recommendations,  and  was  Edmuntl's  brother  a 
and  ttiis  time  in  earnest,  to  be  his  rival?     The  s 
tion  made  his  blood  boil.     Stephen  to  prettiud  to  I 
abeth  Travei-s!     Stephen,  who  made  no  seei'et  of  hts 
own  estimate  of  women,  and  whose  associates  among 
them  were  sufficiently  well  known  1     1  ie,  witli  hia  gat^ 
risoD-town  associations,  hia   intngues,  his  cynicjil  I 
capacity  for  deeper  emotion,  —  could  it  be  in  the  p 
sibilitiea   of  the  future  that  Elizabeth  had   been  i 
served   for    him  ?     Edmund's    blood    boiled   at 
thought.    He  said  to  himself  that  it  was  impossible,fl 
that  it  eould  not  be ;  but  then  he  remembered  I 
many  things  that  are  seemingly  impossible  coma  I 
pass,  especially  in  sueh   concerns.      The   shadow  | 
Roger  stood  between  himself  and  the  woman  he  loi 
but  no  such  shadow  was  upon  Stephen.   Stephei 
never  perceive,  even  if  it  ilid  exist  for  him,  that  inde- 
finable  something  which  closed  Edmund's   lips   and 
made  bis  heart  fail  him.     Stephen  would  go  forwu  ' 
boldly,  whatever  were  the  circumstances.     No  scare  (^ 
the  imagination  would  prevent  him  from  presaisf  1 
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Ami  vrlio  wotild  Bay  that  amiil  all  these  rompli- 
itioBS  Klizabeth  herself  might  uot  find  a  certain  rc- 
tt  in  the  addresses  of  a  man  who  had  nothing  to  do 
lib  the  past,  whose  iniiige  was  uot  involveil  wilh 
loger's,  and  who,  though  his  brother,  had  so  little  in 
MDiaoii  with  him,  aud  was  so  entirely  a  new  depart- 
re,  a  fresh  competitor  ?  In  the  hurrying  excitement 
'  his  thoughts  at  sight  uf  this  new  possibility,  Ed- 
lund  coi)l<l  not  but  see  all  that  was  in  its  favor.  He 
as  well  aware  of  Stephen's  advMntuges,  —  his  good 
tota,  his  self-assuraoce,  hiij  boldness,  even  his  posi- 
ion  u  Tirtiially  a  stranger,  an  iutlividnality  little 
tjown.  AM  this  struek  him  with  a  horror  which  was 
ot  to  be  expresstMl.  That  which  Hoger  in  his  fully 
ad  not  sought,  hut  might  perhaps  have  obtained,  that 
rbicb  Edmund  himself  would  give  his  life  for, —  to 
bink  that  it  might  come  to  Stephen  at  last !  Hu  said 
I  himself  tliat  it  was  not  iKHsible;  that  Elizabeth's 
teroeptions  were  too  fine,  her  taste  too  delieate,  —  for 
b  it  catastrophe,  —  hut  who  could  tell  ?  How  many 
snder  women  had  fallen  victims  liefore  to  men  as  un- 
rortliy  of  them!  How  often  had  all  prognostications 
1  deSed  and  all  finer  divination  suspended  !  —  for 
vlut  could  a  woman  really  know  of  a  man,  in  such 
drcniSBtanees,  but  the  outward  impression  which  be 
nade,  and  how  often  was  that  outward  impression  a 
kise  one ! 

This  was  the  thought  which  eventually  roused  Ed- 

putut  out  of  the  lethargy  iuto  which  he  hod  fallen. 

KM  the  rircumstances  of  his  present  position  batl  i-om- 

lined  to  hold  him  in  that  su»{>enBe  of  being.     Ortef 

rd  tliat  sense  i>f  injury  with  which  such  a  grief  is  so 

ten  &e«onipanied,  the    feelitig  of    uuworthiuess   tri- 

Qplunt,  and  the  nobler  and  more  ti'uii  swept  away 
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liut  bo  ill  troiilile  and  misery,  and   to  find   lier 
Bight  be  to  save  Elizabeth.     Thu  notion  was,  if  not 
isb,  yet  not  single.     It  aimed  at  two  objects,  and 
)  direct  waa  the  more    impoi-tant  in  his  eyes. 
■It   yet,  apart  from  Eliziilieth  and  all  her  concerns, 
I  had   a  duty  to  Lily,  too.     He  was  the  executor  of 
r'a  wishes,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  his  first 
nsineiia  to  tinil  her.      What  matter  that  the  thought 
f»t  ber  was  odious  to  him;  that  she  embodied  in  her 
I  and  trifling  unimpoi'tance   all  the   inisfor- 
Lnes  tb%t  bad  crushed  Roger,  —  the  loss  of  hia  tran- 
BiUitj.  hia  fortune,  bis  career,  finally  his  very  life? 
L  tireature  of  so  little  account,  with  nothing  but  her 
[prettiuess,  her  foolish  education ;  a  girl  whom  Ste- 
phen's careless  wooing  could  lead  to  her  destruetion, 

—  and  she  had  cost  Roger  everything,  hia  happiness 
and  bis  life  I  The  thought  roused  in  Edmund  a  silent 
rage  against  human  fate  and  the  helplessness  of  man, 
And  towards  her.  tlie  trifling  instrument  of  so  ninch 
harm,  a  sick  contempt  and  indignation,  a  horror  of 
the  sight  of  her  and  of  her  ill-omened  name.  But 
yet   he  hat!  a  duty  to  fulfill,  and  perhaps — perhaps 

—  her  story  might  yet  be  of  some  service;  it  might 
eav«  Elixabcth-  It  was  this  hope,  more  than  any  jiister 
BPDtJmeot,  which  turned  his  steps  toward  the  We^t 
Lodge.  Mrs.  Ford  had  appealed  to  him  to  find  bir 
daiightor;  and  though  he  had  not  succeeded  in  doing 
that,   the    appeal   justified   his    inquiries.     Time    had 

I  heavily  but  quickly  during  this  interval  of  in- 
:  yet,  after  all,  a  month  had  not  passed  since 
8  death, 


It  was  about  noon  when  Edmund  approacheJ  the 
lodge,  and  everything  recnlled  to  liini  tLe  last  tinif 
lie  had  been  there,  which  was  bo  short  a  while  sgi^ 
and  yet  seeim-d  to  belong  to  anothi^r  life.     He  nwna- 
bered  every  int-ideitt,  even  all  the  api>earances,  of  tli»t 
day;  the  auxious  motlier  hnrrying  out  at  the  wonJ 
of  his  step  ;  the  father,  all  blanehed  in  hia  rougli  oat 
of-door  rednetis  and  browniiess  with  the  horror  oE  & 
catRstrophe  which  was  worse  than  death  ;  bis  paifion 
and  threats  against  the  man  who  had  betraytil  hi» 
child,  anil  the  woman's  pitiful  attenipts  to  rtistrain,  t« 
comfort  him.  while  herself  in   the  grip  of  despsit'      ' 
Poor  ]>eople  I  tragic  as  their  unintended  influence  hwl 
been,  they  themselves  were  not  less  to  be  pilial  fi" 
that  aocount ;  and  he  conjured  up  hcforc  him  lhi<  in!*- 
erable  little  house  with  all  its  hnppinesa  blighted,  tlu 
shame  that  had  tahcn  the  place  of  their  foolish,  in- 
nocent pride,  the  weight  of  sueijense,  or  still  mo™ 
terrible  knowledge,  that  must  base  crashed  tho  un- 
happy father  and  mother,  so  that  his  heart  had  U- 
come  very  tender  towards  the  nnfnrtnnate  couple  be- 
fore he  reached  their  door.     After  all.  they  were  not 
to  blume ;  and  they  had  Buffered  even  more  bitter]} 
thau  the  family  of  the  other  victim. 

It  seemed  to  Edmund  that  he  must  see  tokc 
their  wretchedness  in  the  very  air,  aa  he  drew 
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(  little  flowery  place  wliicli  hat!  once  been  tlieir 
ide  ;  and  to  see  tlie  garden  as  bright  as  ever,  the 
1  lilies,  from  whieb  their  child  bad  got  her  uaaie, 
anding  with  all  their  buds  rtady  to  open  along  the 
imuy  bordero,  and  everj^thing  in  summer  order,  fiill 
sweetness  and  bloom,  filled  him  with  invohmtary 
rprise.  The  momLog  sun  shone  upon  tho  red  roof 
id  waving  trees;  the  door  stood  open;  a  tranquil 
>t  lay  sunning  herself  upon  the  window  ledge ;  a 
rood  of  little  yellow  chickens  flitted  about  under  the 
barge  of  an  anxious  mother  hen.  Nothing  more 
eacefiil,  more  full  of  humble  ease  and  comfort,  could 
.  The  whole  seemed  to  breathe  a  silent  contratliu- 
•n  to  Edmund's  troubled  thnnghts.  Yet  the  sun 
ill  shine,  the  flowers  will  bloom,  tbe  unconscious 
reatnres  thrive  and  enjoy  their  little  life,  whiLtever 
ibery  may  reigu  within  the  house,  he  said  to  himself, 
ith  a  curious  sense  of  inconipoiity,  almost  of  disa}> 


To  hia  astonishment,  he  heard  voices  in  raised  and 
igry  (ones  within  the  house,  and,  unconsciously  lis- 
;,  distinguished  with  consternation  indescribable 
le  VMce  of  Stephen  addressing  some  one  with  lond 
ithority.  "  Vou  must  clear  out  of  here  !  "  he  was 
lying,  in  a  tone  bo  little  subdued  that  any  passer-by 
lost  have  heard.  "  I  know  nothing  about  notice.  I 
ill  yoa  you  must  clear  out  of  here.  T  want  the  place. 
let  out  at  once :  do  you  hear  ?  You  '11  be  paid  in 
lace  of  your  notice,  if  you  've  any  right  to  it,  which 
don't  believe  you  have.  You  think  I  'm  to  1)e  put 
BF  with  tricks  and  excuses,  to  gain  time,  but  you  're 
listaken.  Yon  must  get  out  to-morrow  at  latest :  do 
>u   lutar  ?      1    want  the   place  for  a  servant  of   my 
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"Sir,"  replied  tLe  voice  of  Mrs.  Ford,  "my'os- 
baud's  nut  here,  and  I  can't  make  you  no  answer; 
but  turn  a  servant  away  there's  no  master  can,  witlb 
out  waniiug.  I  've  been  in  service  all  my  life,  and  if 
I  did  ii't  know  that,  who  should  t  It 's  all  the  pro- 
tectirtu  i>oi)r  servants  has.  I  'm  not  saying  nothing 
again  troiiij,' "  — 

"  Yuu  had  lietter  not,"  siud  Stephen,  "  or  I  'II  han 
you  turned  out,  which  perhaps  would  be  the  quickeit 
way." 

"  1  said  as  1  'm  not  saying  nothing  again  going," 
saiil  ^Irs,  Kurd,  raising  her  voice.  "We've  allajfs 
meant  to  go.  It 's  not  as  if  we  were  badly  o£E  or  had 
no  f fiends ;  and  Ford  isn't  one  as  can  stand  ue* 
iiiastei's  and  new  laws.  He  's  ready  to  go,  but  he 
won't  go  without  his  warning,  aa  if  he  was  turned  oS 
for  siinictliiitg  had,  I  don't  want  to  say  nothing  di»- 
ri'spictfiil.  Imt  we  has  our  pride  the  same  as  other 
fullis,  nud  Ford,  he  won't  stir  without  his  legal  warn- 
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iDgry  tears  which  were  ver^'  near  coming,  and  a  busk- 
s  growiug  in  her  throat, 
"What  is   the   matter?"  said  Edmimd.     "There 
Bttst  be  some   mistake.     I  could   not   help   hearing 

Ehat  you  were  saying.  What  has  Ford  done '!  My 
ither  would  never  bundle  them  out  in  tliis  way  unless 
tber«  's  a  very  serious  reason ;  he  will  listen  to  what 
bey  'vB  got  to  say."  • 

Stephen   turned   round    npon  his   brother   with   a 
Sashed   and    furious   face.     "  Vou   had   better   mind 
D  business,  Ned  I     I  've  got  this  to  do,  and 
I'll  allow  no  one  to  interfere." 

"  And  as  for  what  we  've  got  to  say,"  cried  Mrs. 
Ford  shrilly,  turning  upon  the  new-comer,  —  "  we  've 
;  nothing  to  say,  sir.  I  vpoulil  n't  stay,  not  if  I 
I  paid  to  do  it.  M'e  've  got  better  friends  than 
•  the  Mitfords  was,  tliat  won't  see  ua  put  ufion. 
AnA  there  's  no  man  liviu'  as  can  have  a  better  char- 
.acter  than  my  man.  But  we'll  have  our  waraing. 
FoHce '  Them  that  dares  name  such  a  name  to  me 
know  well  as  my  man 's  out  o'  the  way,  and  1  've  no- 
"hoAy  to  stand  up  for  me.  Police !  "  Her  voice  lau 
\  into  a  shriek.  "  For  shame  of  yourselves  as  call 
jouraelvBS  gentlefolks,  and  can  come  and  insult  a  wo- 
1  like  that ! " 
"Tbere  must  be  some  mistake,"  repeated  Fdmuiid. 
**No  one  shall  insult  you  while  I  am  here.  Stephen," 
• —  bo  turned  and  faced  his  lii-other,  laying  his  liand 
a  his  ann,  —  "  whatever  you  have  against  these  peo- 
ple, let  it  be  referred  to  my  father.  Yon  know  he  will 
r  turn  them  out :  and  it  'a  not  for  you  "'  — 
Stephen  threw  up  the  arm  which  his  brother  had 
latJicd  with  a  fierce  gesture,  which  brought  back  to 
I  tlieir  minds  another  scene.     He  was  about  to  re- 
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ply  furioualy.  but  the  angry  excJamation  was  stopp 
on  bU  lips  by  tbat  recollect  ion.  He  gave  Evlmuml  I 
look  of  baffleil  rage.  "  I  '11  refer  it  to  no  maiu"  ! 
crieil.  "and  I  '11  be  questioned  by  no  man,  and  I  a 
not  argue  with  you,  either.  Vou  know  what  I  've  ^ 
to  say.  Clear  out  of  this  at  once,  or  by  Jove  I  I'U"^ 
Stephen,  however,  was  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  a 
other  people.  He  could  not  stand  agaiust  li 
thoughts  thus  evoked.  He  turned  round  ujmn  his  lu 
and  quitted  the  house,  leaving  l»is  threat  niiaaid. 
ghost  of  Roger  came  up  again,  and  protecteil  the  tium- 
ble  place.  He  could  not  stand  before  that  shjulov. 
though  he  saw  nothing,  and  though  lie  was  not  in  anv 
way  turned  from  his  purpose  :  but  for  the  momeat  hit 
Boul  was  disturl>ed,  and  he  could  say  no  more. 

Mrs.  Ford  did  not  know  why  he  had  abandoned  the 
field.  Slie  thought  it  was  perhaps  Edmund,  always 
her  friend,  who  had  driven  forth  the  enemy;  but  when 
the  angry  visitor  had  withdrawn,  those  tears  whirh 
were  so  near  falling  came  at  once.  "  Oh,  that  any 
gentleman  should  have  named  the  police  to  me!"  she 
cried.  "  Oil,  that  1  should  liave  lived  to  be  threat«avd 
with  that,  and  my  things  thrown  out  o'  window  1  Mr. 
Edmund,  don't  say  nothing,  for  I'll  never  forget  it 
I  '11  never  forget  it ;  not  if  the  Sqnlre  was  to  come  o 
his  bended  knees,  and  ask  me  himself  to  stay  1 " 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  observed   Edmund.     "  I  i 
understand  it.     1  came  to"^     He  paused  herts,  i 
looked  round  the  comfortable  room,  where  there  i 
no  sign  of  neglect  or  downfall,     It  was  quite  true  ^ 
Mrs,  Ford  was  the  sort  of  woman  to  keep  h«  b 
tidy,  whatever  happetied,  but  he  could    not  i 
the  trim  room  witii  any  misfortune,   "  I  have  not  seen 
you,"  he  said,  "  since  l>efore  —  the  great  trouble  w« 
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,Te  had."  (le  felt  that  it  would  be  easier  to  inquire 
into  her  circumstaacea  iift«r  he  had  made  some  allu- 
ioo  to  his  own. 
For  a  moment  Mrs.  Ford  stopped  lier  angry  sobs. 
"  Ob,  sir,"  she  cried,  "  we  was  very  sorry  I  Nobody 
vould  ever  have  spoken  to  me  like  that  if  Mr.  Roger 
Iiad  a'  been  to  the  fore !  Oh,  I  don't  hold  with  new 
masters  that  can  speak  like  that  to  a  woman,  and  her 
lni(iband*a  baek  turned.  And  us  that  did  n't  mean  to 
Btay,  —  Bs  as  was  going  to  give  warning  from  one  day 
to  another!  But  without  he  has  bis  just  warning. 
Ford  'U  never  go.     He 's  a  man  as  stands  upon  his 

When  I  was  last  here,"  said  Edmund,  "  you  were 
in  great  trouble." 

Mrs.  Ford  took  scarcely  a  moment  to  recover  her- 
self. She  pat  down  her  apron  from  her  eyes,  which 
e  Btiil  wet,  but  ininiediately  beeaine  watchfid  and 
inl)  of  strange  deBjtnce  and  light.  "Was  we,  sir?" 
sbe  asked,  with  an  appearance  of  surprise  and  a  sud- 
den amUe,  as  if  the  affair  had  been  so  trifling  aa  to 
•acap'  her  memory. 

*1  on  were  in  great  trouble,"  repeated  Edmund, 
witit  some  impatience.  "  Yoii  were  almost  in  despair. 
X>tly  had  left  home,  and  you  did  n't  know  where  she 
;  You  thought  it  might  have  been  my  brother 
Koger"  —  Edmund  spoke  the  words  with  an  effort  — 

who  had  taken  her  away." 

"  Lord  bless  us  I  "  said  the  woman,  "  what  things  do 
get  into  folks'  heads !  I  remember  now.  I  was  just 
like  a  mad  woman.     Ford,  he  never  gave  in  to  it "  — 

**I  beg  your  pardon,  Forcl  was  as  ba<1,  or  worse, 
Ham  you.     He  said  he  would  kill  the  man  who" — 

"  So  be  did,  —  so  be  did  I     Them  things  go  oat  of 
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your  mind  when  you  find  out  as  It  was  ^1  sillj  fancies 
anil  not  true.  Dear,  bless  us  all !  so  we  did ;  ram' 
like  mad  folkis,  as  if  our  Lily —  Mr.  Edmund,  I 
don't  blame  you  :  you  thiok  as  poor  folks  has  no  feel- 
ings \  but  I  would  n't  have  put  you  io  mind  of  the  like 
of  that,  if  I  had  been  you !  " 

8he  gave  him  a  look  of  injured  feeling,  yet  of  raag- 
niinimoufl  forgiveness,  and  laughed  a  little,  with  Her 
apron  still  held  in  her  hand. 

"  It  was  thoughtless  of  the  child,"  she  contiuned, 
looking  down  upon  the  apron,  which  she  twisted  in  her 
fingers.  "  I  don't  say  nothing  else.  But  one  as  never 
thought  a  wrong  thought,  nor  knew  what  wickedness 
was,  how  was  she  to  suppose  as  we  'd  take  such  fancia 
into  our  heads  ?  I  was  that  ashamed  I  could  n*t  Io(A 
her  in  the  face,  —  to  think  as  I  bad  ever  mistrusted 
my  Lily  !  But,  thank  God !  she  don't  know,  not  to 
this  day  ;  and  them  as  would  tell  her  would  be  cruel, 
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id  aflked,  with  again  a  sickening  thrill  of  horror. 
Do  jou  take  all  this  merel}-  iipoD  her  word  ?  " 

1  'li  tahe  the  Bank  of  England  upon  her  word  !  " 
led  the  mother,  with  a  confusion  of  ideas  not  difii- 
t  to  understand,  "  Me  and  the  lady  —  the  lady 
it  makes  Lily  so  happy  —  nioi-e  happy,  —  and  I  tio 
idge  a  hit  to  know  it,  I  'U  n«t  deny  my  mean  ways 

-  more  happy  than  she  was  with  me." 

"  Mrs,  Ford,"  said  Edmund,  "  are  you  sure  you  are 
it  being  once  more  deceived  ?  "  He  was  very  much 
earnest  and  very  serious ;  confused  more  than  it  is 
mible  to  say  hy  the  mother's  evident  ignorance,  by 
ephen's  strange  appearance  here,  which  was  scarcely 
edihle  if  Lily  was  still  in  his  power,  and  by  all  tlie 
iwildering  circumstances  which  soeuied  to  contradict 
ch  other.  Mrs.  Ford,  on  her  aide,  flung  her  apron 
Dm  her,  and  confronted  him  with  a  glowing  coun- 
nance  and  eyes  atiame. 

"  I  was  never  deceived  I  '*  she  cried.  "  Mc,  de- 
tved  T  Oh,  if  [  was  weak  for  a  moment,  and  came 
id  cried  out  to  you  in  my  tri>uble,  it  was  because  I 
13  a  silly  woman  and  did  n't  know  no  better.  i)e- 
iveiJ  I  I  could  tell  you  a  name  as  would  bring  you 
rwn  on  your  knees,  Mr.  Edmund,  to  ask  her  pardon, 

-  yes,  on  your  knees,  that  *s  the  word  I  Lily  's 
here  she  has  a  right  to  be,  and  that 's  among  ladies, 
t«  what  she  is  herself  ;  ladies  as  is  Iier  friends  and 
ir  friends  too,"  cried  Mrs,  Ford,  "  mine  and  my 
sbaad's,  all  for  the  sake  of  Lily,  and  has  offereit  us 
home,  and  a  better  home  nor  here.  And  Ford,  he 
13  ill  have  given  the  master  warning  this  very  day, 

it  had  n't  been  as  my  heart  jnst  clung  a  hit  to  the 
iwera.  Bnt  without  his  warning  ho 'U  not  budge  a 
sp, — no.  Dot  for  all  the  police  in  the  world,  neither 
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him  nor  me ;  an<!  you  may  tell  the  master  that,  MrJ 
Eilmund  1  We  've  served  him  honest  aud  true  (« 
more  than  twenty  year :  ia  that  a  ix^aaon  to  tnm  a 
out  like  thieves  at  a  day's  notice  ?  But  we  '11  not  gl 
without  our  just  warning,  —  no,  not  a  step,  neidii 
Ford  nor  me." 

Mrs.  Ford  made  this  long  speech  with  a  fervor  ai 
paaaioQ  which  had  its  natural  I'esult,  and  plunged  b 
at  the  end  into  a  tit  of  indignant  tears. 

"I  don't    understand  it,"    returned  Edmund, 
am  sure  my  father  never  meant  this.      There  uiust1t| 
some  mistake.     And  Stephen  —  what  Stephen 
mean  —     I  am  hewildered  altogether.     J  don't  unila 
stand  your  story,  and  I  don't  understand  bia  acliol^ 
but  I  promise  you  you  shall  not  be  turned  out  il 
can  help  it ;  certainly  you  shall  not  be  turned  out." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  can  tell  you  what  he  means :  he  * 
sonielKKly  of  his  own  as  he  wants  to  put  in,  and  it  * 
well  known  that  there  's  little  mercy  for  them  as  eoaa 
in  Mr.  Stephen's  way.  I  would  n't  be  in  Mr.  Ste- 
phen's powur,  not  for  anything  that  could  he  gi'i'" 
roe  ;  and  that 's  why  I  could  bite  my  tongue  out  thM 
I  wouldn't  let  Ford  pve  warning.  Oh.  it's  easy  to 
understand  Mr.  Stephen ;  be  don't  let  no  one  stand  io 
his  way." 

*'  You    are  doing   my  brother  injnstioe,"    Etlmnn^ 
said  ;  but  he  had  little  spirit  in  Stephen's  cause,  an'l 
Lc  was  too  much  bewildered  to  he  able  to  see  light  out 
way  or  another.     Tliat  Stephen  should  thus  %-«ntil 
to  insult  the  people  he  had  so  deeply  injured  seem 
beyond  belief,  and  so  was  the  whole  confused  mysU 
of  Lily,  —  the  ladies  with  whom  she  was  supposed!] 
be,  the  friendn.  though   the  unhappy  mother  liad  i 
(dared  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  calamity  that  s, 
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so  frieni?3.  Edmtinil  iHd  not  know  what  to  think  or 
■He  went  back  across  tlie  park  completely  per- 
plt^ed,  feeling  tliat  he  hud  last  every  landmark,  and 
■U  was  chaos  and  conftiiiion  around  him.  Was  it, 
Lfter  all.  the  common  tale  of  betrayal  and  ruin  ? 
"Wan  it  goniething  entirely  different?     Was  Stephen 

cold-blootled  destroyer,  who,  after  he  had  ruined 

daughter,  could  attempt  to  conceal  his  crime  by 
driring  away   the   helpless   poor  people   from   their 

«  ?  He  could  not  t«ll  what  to  think.  Was  there 
perhaps  «otne  unsus{>ei-ted  third  party,  who  was  the 
Miminal  or  who  was  the  saviour?  Edmund  felt  that 
fce  could  make  ootiiing  of  it,  one  way  or  another.  As 
"  ir  the  hoiie  which  he  had  entertained  of  injuring 
6tepb«tt  ID  the  eyes  of  Elizabeth  by  means  of  Lily's 
WKtuhed  story,  —  for  that  was  how  his  project  now 
■ppeared  to  him,  —  he  felt  ashamed  to  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  of  this  niiwoi-thy  pnrpose.  Stephen  was 
without  mercy,  without  kintlness,  bent  on  his  own 
«il<i«,  and  t<)ler:iting  mi  int«rference  ;  but  in  thiy  mat- 
ter, perhaps,  after  all.  he  was  innocent.  He  cuuld  not 
lUtTD  trie<l  to  crush  Lily's  parents  if  Lily  had  owed 

deatmction  to  him:  a  man  may  be  bad,  but  not 
■o  bwl  aa  that  !  Compunction  came  into  Edmund's 
•oai :  to  do  injnstim  to  any  man  was  terrible  ti>  him. 

A  brief  eonversation  which  he  had  with  Stephen 
before  tlinner  did  not,  however,  mend  matters.  Ste- 
phen took  the  first  word.  He  asked  what  the  devil 
E<ltnnnil  meant  by  interfering  with  what  was  no  husi- 

1  of  his. 

As  mitcb  of  mine  a«  yours,"  retorted  Edmund  j 

wc-,  jierhiijis,  aince  I  know  the  people  better.  Yoii 
coali]  not  really  think  of  taking  it  u|jon  yourself  to 
torn  one  of  my  father's  old  servants  away  ?  " 


^^^^^^H^mbt  be 1 "  exclaimed  Steplien.  "k  ^H 

TB^^^EeatabLe  uM  hypocrites  I  What  use  la  u  ^M 
oU  feUow  like  that  in  the  oowrs  ?  I  '11  bave  all  tW  ^M 
ftrntia  o(  uM  serviuits  cleared  away."  ^H 

»  Fortonatelr  yon  are  not  the  master,  Steve.  I'd,  ^M 
neitber  mm  I ;  1  prvteiui  to  no  authority."  ^M 

- 1  AaaiA  hope  not,"  rejoined  Stephen,  with  w  ■ 
iiuoleni  Ungh ;  "you're  out  of  it,  at  least.  And  1  ^M 
QUI  tell  yon  I  '11  staod  no  noosease,  N'<id,  —  no  prouci-  ^1 
in*  of  a  Mt  of  ro^N  and  toadies.  They  think  tlwy  ■ 
■atn  defv  me.  and  that  Mr.  Edmnnd  will  see  tkei&^| 
rigbleiL.  as  th*Y  call  it.  I  'U  have  none  of  that  Tb^H 
asUte  is  to  be  mine,  aod  I  mean  to  manage  it  my  owl^H 

^^pTbe  estate  is  not  yours  while  it   is  my  father' &• 

^Infavn;  ami  I  shall  certainly  appeal  to  him  not  to 

^^rffcf  the  Fords  to  be  turned  oat  in  this   summa^  " 

way.     Tbey  a«  old  retainers,  —  they  were  favorii 

of  my  motlier." 

"Ob,  ye»,  to   be  sure;  and  the   pretty  daughte 
There  was  perhaps  more  than  one  of  us  hit  in 
qtiafler,"  eritd  Stephen,  with  a  rude  laugh.     " 
explains  eTerything.     It  is  a  crime  to  meddle  with  h 
father,  eh  ?  " 

lie  stfMxX  with  insolent  eyes  fixed  upon  Edmund's, 
a  flush  on  his  face,  defiance  in  his  look.     Edmund  i 
not  know  the  keen  pang  of  mortification  in  Stephei 
mind  which  made  him  seize  this  opportunity  of  ma 
chief,  and  there  was  something  exasperating  i 
look  which   triinl  his  {uitienoe  almost  iH^youd  enddi 
ance.     It  was  the  second  time  in  which  all  hts 
control  had  been  necessary  not  to  strike  hU  brother^ 
the  ground.       They  stiwd  strnighl  uji  in  frt>nt  of  i- 
Other  for  a  moment,  looking  into  eaoh  other's  I 
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like  deadly  foes,  not  like  brothers.  Then  Edmund 
turned  slowly  away. 

^^  We  cannot  fight,"  he  said,  ^^  because  we  are  both 
Mitfords,  and  I  will  not  dishonor  my  father's  house  by 
a  scuffle ;  but  you  know  what  I  think  better  than  if  I 
said  it,  either  by  words  or  blows." 

**  That  for  your  blows  I "  cried  Stephen,  snapping 
his  fingers  ;  but  he  turned  away  more  quickly  than  his 
brother.  Even  he  could  not  but  feel  that  there  had 
already  been  enough  of  that 
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TiiEY  both  watched  their  father  during  the  honrd 
(llniiiM-,  wliLi'h  passed  as  asual,  in  a  suppressed  antij- 
uiiisin  and  iiiieful  avoidance  of  dangerous  subjettt 
lint  iii'itltt'r  Kdmund  nor  Stephen  had  the  advantage 
forthat  iii<;ht.  Mr.  Mittord  fretfully  declined  to  listen 
to  what  eitlicv  had  to  say.  He  had  no  mind  for  a  ^is- 
ciisHJuit  with  tlie  son  who  was  now  his  eldest  sod,  and 
to  wlinm  111'  was  doing  wrong.  Uis  conscience  vu 
not  very  tender,  but  it  was  vulnerable  in  this  respect 
Tlien:  couhl  be  no  doubt  tliat  he  was  wronging  Ed- 
.  had  nfit  bt'LHi  too  coin[>lai- 
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Robson  is  very  decided  on  the  subject.  I  am  never  to 
bother  about  business,  he  tells  me,  when  I  feel  like 
this.     I  suppose  it  will  do  to-morrow  ?  " 

**  It  will  do  to-morrow,  certainly,"  assented  Ed- 
mund, looking  at  Stephen,  ^^  so  long  as  I  am  assured 
that  no  further  steps  will  be  taken." 

^^  Steps  taken  I  I  should  like  to  see  any  man  tak- 
ing steps  on  my  property  without  my  knowledge,"  the 
Squire  said,  still  more  fretfully.  The  secret  trouble 
in  his  conscience  was  telling  upon  him  more  than  the 
hot  weather.  The  power  to  do  as  he  liked  with  his  own 
was  very  dear  to  him,  but  he  could  not  obliterate  the 
sense  of  justice  which  was  in  his  imperious  and  selfish, 
yet  not  altogether  undisciplined  nature.  There  were 
things  which  he  could  not  do  with  any  ease  of  mind, 
and  fldmund's  disinheritance  hurt  him,  even  though 
he  was  not  brave  enough  to  undo  it.  The  safest 
thing  for  him,  with  that  queer  feeling  in  his  head 
against  which  the  doctor  had  warned  him,  was  to  cast 
that  thought  behind  him,  though  it  was  not  very  easy 
to  do,  and  above  all  to  avoid  agitating  conferences 
with  his  son  whom  he  had  wronged,  at  the  dead  of 
night,  so  to  s^)eak. 

"  I  think  1  '11  go  to  bed  early,"  said  the  Squire. 
"  I  *m  not  up  to  any  more  worry  to-night.  To-mor- 
row you  can  say  what  you  like,  Ned :  it's  fresher  and 
cooler  in  the  morning.  I  '11  hear  then  all  you  've  got 
to  say." 

*■*■  It  is  not  very  much  I  have  got  to  say  :  a  few  min- 
utes would  do  it." 

"  I  tell  you,"  cried  the  Squire  angrily,  "  I  can't 
bear  any  worry  to-night ! " 

**  Don't  disturb  yourself,  sir.  I  '11  see  to  every- 
tlung  —  you  may  leave   it    to  me,"   said   Stephen. 
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at  lis  V 

'■m  ' 


"You  ought  to  be  saved  all  worry,  at  your  time 
life." 

Mr.  Mitford  turned  furiously  upon  his  younger  soUi 
though  his  head,  with  that  leap  of  the  angry  bluod 
his  temples,  felt  more  queer  than  ever.  "  Wlial 
yuu  kuofv  about  my  time  of  life  'I "  he  asked. 
trouble  yuu  to  let  me  and  my  aSairs  aloae.  I  'II  bave 
uo  man  meddle  in  my  affairs.  You  thiiik  I  am  in  pi; 
dotage,  I  suppose ;  but  yuu  shall  find  out  the  diffe^ 
enee."  He  could  iiot  refrain  from  a  threat,  thougb  il 
was  vague  ;  not  like  the  threats  whieh  had  failed  to 
suMue  Koger,  for  tlie  shame  of  changing  bis  niinii  » 
seeond  time  was  strung  upon  the  Squire.  He  couU 
not,  he  fett,  do  that  sort  of  thing  a  second  time. 

But  when  he  hud  retired  to  his  librury,  auJ  oknei 
the  door,  tliough  he  eoiild  shut  out  both  the  son  Iw 
had  wi-oDgcd  and  the  son  he  had  promoted,  he  coula 
not  shut  out  the  troublesome  thoughtii  tliat  tonuentM 
him,  nor  return  to  the  easy  mind  which  used  to  be 
Ills.     That  shudow  of  Roger,  dead,  stood  by  him  aa  it 
stood  by  Stephen,  as  it  stood  between   Edmnnd  IM 
Elizabeth.     The  birthright  with  which,  in  his  paouM' 
and  self-will,  he  had  interfere4  would  not  allow  itsdt 
to  be  forgotten.     His  heail  continued   to  throb,  the 
pulse  kept  on  beating  in  his  temples.     Finally  that 
commotion  in  his  head,  which  he  could  not  get  ttW' 
better  of,  drove  him  to  bed,  which  was  the  best  phufl 
for  him,  and  where  he  slept  heavily  but  soundly,  llfl 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  interrupting  and  disturbing 
elements  round  him.     Nothing  as  yet  had   occurriHl 
iu  his  life  which  had  proved  capable  of  keeping  the 
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1  seated  there,  clean-s bared,  faultlexsly  arrayed  in 
Us  lij^hl  ahooliiig  suit,  with  a  rosebud  iii  his  hutton- 
liule,  and  his  coiiiplexiun  ulniost  as  clear  as  the  flower, 
no  one  could  have  believed  in  the  bead  that  felt 
^ueer,  the  t^'tiiples  that  bi;at,  the  blood  which  ran  in 
•o  strong  a  ttdc.  He  looked  perfectly  cool  and  calm, 
1  be  sat  behind  his  wi-i ting-table,  in  all  that  frcHh 
array  of  good  liealth  and  good  manners,  —  but  not, 
perbaps,  perfectly  good  manuera ;  for  he  was  angry 
with  Edxuiind  Btill,  because  he  felt  that  he  had 
;im>Dged  him. 

**  Well,"  he  observed,  half  roughly,  "what  is  it  you 
lave  got  to  say  ?  " 

"I  feel  as  if  we  were  boys  again,  and  I  was  the 
nva^t  who  was  coming  to  t«ll.  Have  you  heard  any- 
thing about  it,  sir,  from  Stephen  ?  " 

'''^epben  takes  too  much  upon  hira,"  answered  the 
Gquire.  "  Whatever  may  happen  in  the  end,  by 
George !  I  'm  master  of  my  own  concerns  in  the  mean 
tinie,  and  neither  Stephen  nor  any  one  else  shall  in- 
torfere." 

I  will  make  no  complaint  of  Stephen.  What  I 
*W)t  is  that  you  should  protect  some  poor  people,  who 
jperbapa  don't  deserve  very  much  at  our  hands,  but  it 
k  not  any  fault  of  theirs.  It  seems  strange  I  should 
e  to  you  about  them.  I  want  tu  8j>eak  about  the 
Fords." 

**Tbe  Fords  I"  The  Squire  muttered  something 
ider  his  breath,  which  might  be  forgiven  him.  though 
was  not  a  blessing.  "  What,  that  girl  again  I "  he 
lid,  with  Bometliing  hoarse  and  husky  in  his  voice. 
'  Don't  tell  me  that  it  "s  yon  this  time,  Ned.  Is  ahe 
I  wit«h,  OP  wliat  is  she,  that  her  name  should  couie  up 
etiHien  na  again  ?  " 
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*'  It  is  nothing  about  her,"  Edmund  pried,  srith  t 
sense  of  profounder  syiupathy  with  his  futlier  than  b» 
had  yet  felt. 

But  before  be  could  enter  into  further  exploDatioQl 
he  was  interrupted  by  Laikins,  who  camt  in  sulemnlfj 
with  a  irard.  "  The  gentleman  would  like  to  see  yt 
sir,  on  business,"  he  said, 

"  Gavelkind  !  \Vbo  's  Gavelkind  ?  I  've  heard  fi* 
name  before.  What 's  his  business,  —  diil  he  tell  yod 
what  was  his  business?  I  can't  let  every  stranger  in 
that  comes  to  me  on  business.  It  might  V>e  nn  uM- 
clothes  man.  for  anj-tbing  one  can  tell,  though  I  tliiok 
I  know  the  name  ;  it 's  a  <iueer  name." 

"  I  know  both  the  name  and  the  man,  sir  ;  yon  haV 
met  him  at  Mount  Travers.  He  is  the  man  who  ma.' 
ages  all  their  business  affairs." 

"  Oh,  at  Mount  Travers  !     Show  him  in,  Larkln: 
The  Squire  looked  np  with  a  half- humorous,  puali 
look.     He  was  not  humorous  by  nature,  but  tlie 
casioQ    moved    him.     "  It    can't    be    her  —  herself  — 
sending  to   propose  —  for   Stephen?"   Mr.    Mitford 
said. 

"  For  Stephen  I "     Edmund  did  not  see  any  humtV^l 
in  the  suggestiim.     He  did  not  laugh,  as  hi.' 
did  ;  a  deep  reil  mounted  to  hia  face.     "  Why  for  Stfll 
phen?"     lie  forgot  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  alta 
gether  in  the  keen  pang  of  thus  being  left  out  of  a 
oah'iilatiou,     His  mind  had  not  dwelt  upon  the  1» 
what  was  now  hia  birthright,  but  to  be  thus  |>ut  c 
of  the  question  was  a  cutting  and   insidting  injur;;  J 
He  awaited  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Gavelkind  willi  mitt- 
gk'd  anxiety  and  offon«r  :  of  enurse  whit  tht"  S<]itul 
said  was  altogether  ridiculous  in  every  way,  but  yct-^ 
He   recovered   his   common   senaen,  happily,  and 
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nsnul  color  before  Mr.  GaveUtiml  t^ame  in,  witli  his 
absent  look,  yet  keeii,  peuetrating  eyes,  bis  lieatl  pro- 
jecting in  a,  forward  stooji  from  liis  tbia  shoulders,  a 
very  lart^  b;it  in  bis  bands. 

•'  I  have  come  from  Miss  Travers,"  he  saiil,  when 
be  bad  seated  himself.  He  bad  given  nue  of  bis  quick 
looks,  as  be  came  iu,  at  Mitfonl  and  bis  sou,  but  he 
did  not  look  at  tbe  Squire  as  be  spoke.  He  I'aiaed 
one  kg  across  tbe  knee  of  tbe  other  and  caressed  it. 
^wly  aruouthiiig  tlie  cloth  of  his  trousers  as  if  it  bad 
been  a  child.     '•  I  've  come  to  make  some  inquiries." 

Whether  be  paused  to  tantalize  their  curiosity,  or 
to  make  a  little  mystery,  or  to  get  bis  breath,  or  for 
Dotbing  at  all.  it  would  be  hard  to  say  ;  probably  the 
Isat  was  tbe  true  explanation,  ile  attached  no  im- 
portance to  what  be  bad  to  say.  and  did  not  iniaj;ine 
tbat  it  would  excite  any  special  interest :  but  half  be- 
eanae  of  tbe  Squire's  jest,  half  from  tbe  general  ex- 
OttenieDt  which  was  in  tbe  air,  both  father  and  son 
Usteneil  as  if  some  speciid  intimation  were  about  to 
be  made. 

"Yea?"  remarked  Mr.  Mitford.  "I'll  be  happy 
to  answer  any  of  Miss  Travers's  inquiries.  I  only 
wiftb  abe  had  come  to  put  them  bei-self." 

"  I  suppose  that  *s  impossible,  in  the  circumstances," 
returned  the  lawj'cr.  "  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know  why. 
Latlies  go  to  many  places  a  great  deal  less  suitable 
than  the  bouse  of  a  man  that  might  be  their  father; 
but  tbat  'a  neither  here  nor  there." 

•*  And  of  one  who  would  have  no  objection  to  be  her 
faUter,"  said  the  Squire,  with  a  laugh.  "  You  can  tell 
her  I  said  bo  ;  she  has  always  been  a  groat  favorite  of 
miae." 

"There  are  many  people  with  whom  she  is  a  favor- 
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ite.  espMrUny  now  when  sfae  has  all  ber  nncU'i 
taoatrx.  Perhaps  yoiL,  like  me,  Mr.  MitforJ,  liktKlbiir 
Iwforv  :  bat.  aa  1  was  snyuig,  tluit'a  nut  tiie  (|ues1ion. 
It  ap|>«»rs  thi-re  'a  a  man  la  your  service  wbom  she 
msbes  to  take  Into  hers." 

"  Several,  I  sboaM  n't  wonder,"  said  the  Sf{iiii 
"  and  ^tett  is  ooe  I  can  recommetid.  To  tell  tha 
Imth,  we  were  planoiog  to  go  over  to  Alouut  TraveiS' 
for  tlie  porpoee."  And  at  thb  intendeil  wittii-ism  he^ 
bi^lied  loodly,  which  was  not,  to  do  liim  justice,  Mr. 
Mhford's  way.  But  perhaps  to  have  been  seized  witk 
•  boiDOtoas  idea  had  demoralized  him.  He  was  pi 
at  the  mntsoal  good  thing,  and  wanted  to  keep  up  tM 
joke. 

"*  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Gavelkind,  looking  vagnely  rouiw 
with  eyes  that  made  a  slight  pause  U|kiu  F^uiddJ 
The  Sqoirv  felt  that  be  had  made  a  mistake,  m 
Batnriklly  hastened  to  make  it  worse. 

~  Noi.  not  that  fellow."  be  cried  ;  "  he  has  n't  spin! 

I  lo  teach  a  prvtty  girl  to  know  her  own  uiind. 

s  all  so  entitvly  oat  of  eharacter,  so  unbeeoift- 

tost  indecent,  mich  a  wild  and  causeless  ba< 

J  of  his  plans  to  a  man  who  as  likely  as  not  wtgU 

kUa  adversary,  that  the  Stjuire  lost  his  head  alto 

;  and  th«  fact  that  he  was  mora  than  half  voa 

>  of  his  fully  only  made  it  the  greater.     "  I '' 

b  B  setdier  boy."  he  aihleil. 

ymut»d  got  np,  and  walked  hastily  away.      It 

■nflWnlt  to  sit  still  and  hear  one's  own  people  comin 
Ukemwlves,  evrn  when  one  is  not  much  in  sympati 
with  tlwm.  But  after  the  momeulary  impulse  of  ro 
*uno.  be  eaune  as  hastily  bark,  iwnscnoas,  aa  it  I 
»»*d  him,  thot^  he  could  not  see  it,  of  the  so' 
••*j»r'a  woaderiDg,  inquiring  glance.     "  Mr.  Gai 
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kind  can  scarcely  have  come  to  make  inquiries  con- 
cerning your  sons,  sir,"  he  remarked. 

**■  No,"  said  the  lawyer,  still  smoothing  assiduously 
ihe  cloth  of  his  trousers,  ^^  it  was  not  that.  Ladies 
don't  make  the  inquiries  they  ought  in  that  sort  of 
way.  It  *s  about  a  man  of  quite  a  different  sort,  — 
&tr  less  important,  no  doubt.  He's  been  game- 
keeper at  Melcombe,  I  hear,  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  now  I  'm  told  he 's  going  to  be  turned  off  summa- 
rily. Miss  Travers  would  take  him  into  her  service, 
knowing  something  of  his  family  ;  but  she  would  like 
to  know  first  if  there  is  anything  really  against  him. 
Dismissal  at  a  moment's  notice,  after  a  service  of 
years,  looks  bad.  It  seemed  to  me  that,  before  allow- 
ing her  to  decide,  I  had  better  inquire." 

Mr.  Mitford  looked  from  Edmund  to  the  speaker, 
and  back  again.  He  had  been  checked,  and  almost 
snubbed,  and  was  aware  that  he  deserved  it.  The 
consciousness  made  him  somewhat  angry  and  more 
tiian  ever  severe.    **  Who  is  it? "  he  asked,  sharply. 

*^It*s  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ford.  I  suppose  I 
must  allow  that  there 's  been  some  kind  of  negotiation 
going  on  before  this.  For  some  reason  or  other,  —  I 
suppose  because  she  thought  him  a  trustworthy  man, 
—  Miss  Travers  had  offered  him  "  — 

"Ford!"  said  the  Squire,  interrupting  almost 
mdely.  "  Why,  that 's  the  second  time  I  've  heard  of 
Ford  this  morning,  and  it  was  you,  Ned  "  — 

"  I  came  to  tell  you,  sir,  just  what  Mr.  Gavelkind 
has  told  yon :  that  by  some  mistake,  which  I  don't  un- 
derstand, Ford  bad  been  told  that  he  must  leave  at 
once.  There  could  be  no  reason  for  it,  —  it  could  be 
nothing  but  a  mistake.'* 

"  Ford  I  "  the  Squire  repeated.      ''  Why,  he 's  the 


It  «as  a  iuUt;ike." 

-  Th^  mistake  must  1 
iiavc'ik:u<i.  "  tor  it  apji 
momiiig  to  sar  that  he 
if  be  dill  Dot  lura  out  to 
"  I   shoulil   like   to  1 
Squire.     "  Ford !     WeL 
with  him  ODoe.     I  meant 
know.    I  dou't  take  it  ki 
should  parley  with  mj  e 
the  fellow  had  better  go 
•boat  him,  and  I  should 
upon  himself  to  interfere, 
impertinence,  whoever  hat 
"  I  mar  conclude,  then, 
the  man,"  said  Mr.  Gar 
"There '3   some   private 
Trovers  take  an  interest  i 
greatly  by  private  reasoi 
conlide  to  their  man   of 
hira,  ilr.  Mitford  ?    Trus 
it:  so  »>-*  •'  •      ■ 
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kiilenda]  afterthought.     "  I  've  the  highest  opioion 

t  the  lady,  —  the  very  highest  opinioii ;  but  between 

Utlemen,  Mr.  Gavelkind  —     Ah,  I  forgot :  it 's  not 

ptweea  gentlemen ;  it 's  "  — 

■*  Between  a  lady  and  a  man  it 's  not  such  plain  sail- 

j,"  remarked  the  lawjer.     '*  Some  stand  out,  all  the 

me,  and  for   my  part  I   think   none   the  wurse  uf 

feni ;  but  3  great  many  give  in  ;  and  when  yoti  're 

t  married  to  tbeni,  nor  bouuj  to  them,"  Mr.  Gavel- 

lanA  added,  reflectively,  ''perhaps  it  is  the  best  way." 

■*  Sht  '3  got  DO  preserves  that  I  know  of,  and  not 

icb  ioreat  land  nor  wood  of  ^uy  kind  to  Bpeak  of : 

t  does  she  want  with  Ford?    On  second  thoughts," 

said  the  Squire,  with  a  vague  notion  that  Ford  hail 

something  to  tell  whieh  might  be  supposed  to  be  to  the 

discredit  of  the  family,  *'I  think  I  'd  rather  keep  the 

nuui.     He  knows  every  inch  of  my  covers,  and  he 's 

useful  in  his  way." 

"  But  since  he 's  ordered  off,  on  the  risk  of  being 
1  tnrtied  out  by  the  police  if  he  does  n"t  go  to-day  " — 
Tbia  brought  the  purple  flush  again  to  Mr.  Mit- 
d'a  brow.    "  I  've  got  to  find  out  who 's  done  that ! " 
I  cried.     "  Who 's  done  it,  N'ed  ?     It 's  confounded 
mpertjuence.  whoever  it  is.     By  George  !  if  I  find  the 
n  who  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  interfere  "  — 
"  I  think  1  've  accomplished  my  business,"  said  Mr, 
ravelkind.     "  I  must  n't  stop    you   from   proceeding 
F'ilitb  yonrs.    The  man  's  honest,  1  may  say,  if  it  should 
inything  with  Miss  Travera?     Present  em- 
ployer wishing  to  retain  him   always  the  best   testi- 
monial.    No,  she  does  n't  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
gome,  and  what  she  wants  with  a  keeper  is  more  than 
I  lau  say.      But  ladies  go  upon  private  reasons,  and 
ire  was  confided  to  me.     I  wish  you  good- 
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morning,  Mr.  Mitford."  The  old  lawyer  gave  E^^""^ 
mund  a  look  which  iadicated  his  deaira  for  furth^^^ 
talk.  "  I  wish  you  'd  come  and  see  them,"  he  said,  L-^^ 
a  low  tone,  as  Edmund  accompanied  him  to  the  doo^*-^' 
"  There '»  Bomething  going  on  I  don't  underatan^S^-^ 
There  'a  some  mystery  among  the  ladies,  I  don't  kno^^^* 
what  it  is.     I  wish  you  'd  come  and  see." 

"  I  fear  I  have  no  eye  for  mysteries ;  and  I  am  aar^^: 
Bore  that  they  care  to  r*^  mp  ■  why  should  they  ?    I^ 
am  not  a  very  cheerf  i ' 

" Of  cowTBe  they  ca  raa"  said  the  old  la*^^^ 

yer.     "Don't  lose  yi  :or  nonsense,  if  you'K.    ■* 

aUow  me  to  say  so.  now  a  little  about  hi=^^  i 

man  nature,  so  you  an  eye  for  mysteries ^ 

Come  and  see  them ;  while  I  'm  still  there-  ^ 
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aJSIUND! 
Before  EdmiiiwI  could  get  liis  hand  free  from  the 
lingering  clasp  of  Mr,  Gavelkind,  his  father's  voice  was 
Dodly  audible,  calliag  him,  whi<;h  was  a  very  unusual 
g  to  hear  in  Molconibe,  Tfac  call  was  repeated  with 
me  vebemenee  before  he  could  oIhjjt.  He  was  absent 
arcely  five  mioates,  but  the  Squire  regarded  even 
;  tittle  interval  with  suspiciim ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  eoene  had  changed.  Stephen  hod  come  in 
when  the  visitor  withdrew,  and  had,  it  was  evident,  been 
liotij  received ;  for  though  he  had  thrown  himself  into 
1  chair  with  an  appearance  of  indifference,  hia  attempt 
i  was  belied  by  the  heated  color  on  his  cheeks. 
Ur.  Mitford  was  fulminating  across  his  writing-table. 
Be  turned  his  wrath  upon  the  new-comer  without  a 


"What  did  yon  want  of  that  old  rogue,  Ned? 
fhey  're  all  rognes,  the  lot  of  them,  and  np  to  some- 
hing  or  other  now,  —  that 's  clear,  —  trying  to  embroil 
»ith  Lizzy  Travers,  And  you  go  over  to  the  other 
ride  of  course,  and  desert  mine !  Come  in,  and  shut 
the  door.  Now  you  're  both  here,  perhaps  I  may  get 
to  andeTHtand.  Who  Is  it  that  takes  upon  himself  to 
interfere  in  the  management  of  my  affairs?  No  one 
bas  ever  done  it  till  now,  and  by  Geoi^  1  I  '11  not  have 
it  I  1 11  not  have  it !  Not  if  you  were  twice  the  man 
jou  are,  both  Stephen  and  you  1 " 
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- 1  don't  kncnr  what  yua  are  in  such  a  n^  aboaC 
itaariced  Steplkok.  "It  is  not  muoh  more  tlian  aweti 
OBW  JOB  enfered  iiie  to  B«Dd  la  ni;  papers,  that  I 
an^l  Iw  frae  to  take  the  troulile  off  your  liands." 

**I  aaid  nothing  of  the  sort,  sir.  I  never  said  any- 
Amg  of  ite  Mwt.  I  could  uot  have  said  it,  for  I  co- 
tanh-  acTer  taeaat  it !"  cried  the  Squire. 

"  If  na  pkaae  to  say  ao."  returned  Stephen,  vitb 
eool  inipfiliiMiMi  **  there  was  no  witness  present,  ta 
W>Bi«.  It  aunt  go  either  by  rour  word  or  tnino.  It* 
a  coaficl  of  tescitaoDy  that 's  aU." 

**Do  TDn  minTi  to  ssr  I  am  telling  a  lie,  ur?"  tia 
Si|uit«  dvaBxaded,  foriooiily. 

*'Okv  »at  at  aU ;  it  b  not  I  who  make  sach  accnu^ 
tioM.  1  caly  say  Unt  it  is  clear  cme  of  us  has  mude  % 
gnat  mstake." 

**  Aad  tkat  's  I,  of  course,  yon  mean  to  imply  ?  " 
**  1  nmr  said  so,  sir,"  replied  Stephen,  with  a  slmg 
«fU»sk>aldm^ 

3fr.  SCtfbid  was  Tiery  angry.  He  got  np  and  walked 
Aatk  A»  roota,  with  his  hands  deeply  dug  into  bil 
packiefa;  siyhtg  to  himself  from  time  to  time,  "YiJ 
G«w^t"  with  otbiT  exelamations  pi:rha|)S  leas  inni^ 
C«oL  It  wms  as  good  a  way  as  another  of  blowing  oft 
^  wtalk.  MtA&ohile.  the  culprit  sat  with  an  air  o£ 
raohcea  aad  eoatanptDoos  indifference  which  exaspen 
alad  hn  Eatber  Bor«  and  more,  streu^hing  out  his  loiq 
If^  ia  sacli  a  way  as  to  bar  the  passage  and  confin 
Ae  SquiK  to  his  own  side. 

**  If  I  ervr  sa>d  a  word  that  could  be  twisted  i 
Baeh  a  meaning,  it  must  hare  been  when  1  thought  yo 
a  tittle  serious,  impressed  by  what  had  happene<i. —  a 
yoa  might  ban  been,  if  yon  had  any  feeling:  1 
daon  '•  IM  fisaUitg  of  that  sort  left  ia  the  world,  bo 
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as  1  can  see.  Here 's  one  of  you  trying  to  get  the  reiiis 
out  of  my  hands,  and  the  other  holding  secret  confabs 
with  a  pettifogging  hiwyer,  a  fellow  that  wants  to 
bring  me  to  book, —  me!"  the  Squire  cried,  with  an 
indignant,  almost  incredulous  sense  of  undeserved  in- 
sult and  injury.  '^  Heaven  knows  I  have  had  trouble 
enoagh,  one  way  or  another,  on  account  of  my  sons," 
he  went  on,  changing  into  a  tone  which  was  almost 
tearful;  for  to  think  of  all  he  had  suffered  overcame 
liini  with  self-pity.  ^^  All  the  trouble  I  have  known 
has  been  connected  with  one  or  other  of  you.  The  man 
who  has  no  children  has  the  best  of  it.  But  there  is  one 
thing  you  may  be  quite  sure  of,  and  you  had  better  both 
of  you  mark  what  I  have  to  say.  I  will  not  have  you 
meddling  in  my  affairs.  Thank  Heaven,  I  'm  very 
well  capable  of  minding  my  own  business.  Whatever 
I  may  be  supposed  to  have  said,  this  is  my  last  word. 
1 11  have  none  of  your  meddling, —  neither  yours,  Ste- 
phen, nor  yours,  Ned ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  I 
The  first  man  who  interferes  shall  go.  I  'U  have  none 
of  it  — I '11  have"  — 

Stephen  got  up  from  his  chair  with  a  laugh,  shaking 
himself  out  of  all  creases  in  his  well-fitting  clothes. 
^That*B  just  what  I  should  like,  for  one,"  he  remarked. 
^  Don't  restrain  your  feelings,  sir.     I  am  delighted  to 

go- 
Mr.  Mitford  turned  like  a  bull  who  is  confronted  by 

a  new  assailant;  but  a  man  and  a  father  cannot  take  a 
ribald  npon  his  horns,  like  that  well-provided  unimal. 
He  stared  for  a  moment,  with  fiery  eyes  that  seemed  to 
be  leaping  from  their  sockets,  and  then  he  recognized, 
as  the  angriest  man  must,  that  barrier  of  the  immov- 
able which  an  altogether  unimpressionable  human 
being,  however  insignificant,  can  place  before  the  most 
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mighty.     Stephen  was  not  to  be  influenced  by  any  ol 
those  causes  whiL'h  make  it  possible  for  a  clonicstie  lia 
pot  to  have  his  way.     He  was  not  afraid  of  the  penalty 
involved.     He  had  no  reluctance  to  see  his  father  wia- 
promise   hh  own   dignity  by  unbecoming  threats  or 
violence.      Edmund,   moved    by  thitt    sentiment,  had 
turned  away,  willing  rather  to  submit  or  to  retire  than 
to  be  thus  compelled  to  witness  -a  scene  which  made  biin 
ashamed  for  his  father.     But  Stephen  knew  none  of 
these  delicacies ;  he  was  entirely  free  fi-om  all  such  re- 
straints.    The  Squire  was  like  any  other  old  fellow, 
who  tlii'eateneil  a  great  deal  more  thaji  he  conld  ever 
perform.     And   Mr.    Mitford    recognized   thia,  as  ht 
stared  at  the  heir  of  his  choice,  this  young  man  to  whom 
he  had  given  tlio  chief  place  in  the  family, —  tbatbciug, 
quite  invulnerable,  untouched  by  sympathy,  natural  re- 
spect, or  human  feeling,  who  is  the  fit  and  only  oppo. 
nent  of  tlie  family  tyrant     He  stared  and  gasped  with 
exasperation  unspeakable,  and  the  feeling  that  Jt 
thunderbolt  would  be  the  only  effectual  instmment 
level  the  rebel  to  the  ground  instantaneously.    Perhj 
vulgarly  considered,  Prometheus  was  something  of  thit 
intolerable  sort  to  the  father  of  gods  and  men.     Tie 
cool  cynicism  of  Stephen's  eyes  struck  his  father  like 
a  blow.     They  said,  "  You  have  done  that  once  too 
often  already.     Do  it, —  I'd  like  it.     Make  an  old 
fool  of  yourself !  "    But  after  that  astonished,  incredu- 
lous stare  of  the  Jupiter  manqui,  Mr,  Mitford  came  to 
himself.     Passion  itself  could  not  stand  before  fchi 
cynic  eyes.     Virtue  and  heroic  suffering  are  alom 
posed  to  possess  this  restraining  power ;  but  perhaps 
will  be  found  that  the  less  elevated  defiance  has 
greater  influence,  the  sneei-ing  <Ievil  being  more  po( 
with  the  common  mind  than  the  serious  horu. 
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itford  made  the  discovery  that  in  whatsoever  way  he 
ight  be  able  to  establish  his  authonty,  this  way  would 
It  do.  He  solaced  his  personal  discomfiture  by  au 
tack  npoa  the  one  remaiuing,  who  would  not  flout 
»r  defy  him,  and  tamed  upon  Edmund  with  a  snort 

"  Perhaps  you  think  yoo  '11  curry  favor  with  Lizzy 
ivers,"  he  cried,  "by  playiog  into  her  hands,  and 
efyiiig  me.     You  '11  find  that 's  not  so :  she 's  not  the 
irl  to  encourage  a  man  to  desert  his  own  side." 

£dmund  was  much   surprised   by  this    unexpected 
Uack.     "  Mr.  Gavelkind  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  he  said, 
which  was  tlie  reason  I  went  out  with  him.     I  had 
o  thought  of  deserting  my  own  side ;  but  since  you 
B,  I  will  venture  to  return  to  the  original  sub- 
sir.     Is  Ford  dismissed  with  your  consent?     And 
not,  may  not  I  go  and  reassure  them,  and  let  them 
low  that  they  are  not  to  be  hurried  away  ?  " 
The  Squire  looked  at  Kduiiind  severely.     It  gave 
ilm  great  satisfaction  to  come  upon  some  one  who 
would  not  rebel.     He  took  s  high  tone.     "  One  would 
think,"  he  remarked,  "  that  the  welfare  of  these  people 
waa  of  more  importance  to  you  than  the  credit  of  your 
family.     They  have  not  deserved  much  at  my  hands." 
It  struck  Edmund  with  a  sort  of  dreary  amusement 
tbAt  he  should  be  the  one  to  be  accused  of  partiality 
the  Fords, —  he,  who  was  tlie  only  one  entirely  un- 
ifloenced  by  them.     He  said  with  a  faint  smile,  '^  I 
mi  partisan  of  the  Fords,  —  it  woidd  be  strange  if  I 
!r« !  but  they  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  this,  and 
would  be  cruel  to  punish  them  for  a  fault  —  for  a 
t —  which  was  not  theirs." 
'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  girl  was  brought 
for  any  other  end  ?     Why,  she  was  trained  to  in- 
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veigle  one  of  my  sons,  or  somebody  else, —  Ray  Tr«I- 
gold,  perliaps,  who  ia  not  quite  such  a  fool, —  into  laak- 
ing  a  lady  of  her.  A  uhild  coulil  see  tliat,"  saifl  tli« 
Squire,  with  indignation.  "I  uinnot  iindfirstond  hov 
any  man,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  can  speak 
of  the  Fords  to  me." 

"That  was  my  idea,"  returned  Stephen  boldly. 
"I  felt  that  they  ought  to  go,  brit  I  didn't  Ihink 
that  yon  ought  to  be  bothered  with  tlie  uanie  of  them. 
If  I  went  a  Utile  further  than  I  ought  to  hJive  A\mx. 
that  waR  my  idea.  Their  name  can't  be  very  agree- 
able to  any  of  us,"  he  added,  with  a  deep-druwn 
breath.  "  If  I  went  too  far,  that  'a  my  only  ei- 
cuss." 

"  Well,  Steve,"  said  the  father,  "  I  am  glad  jou 
see  it  as  X  do,  and  that,  if  yon  were  wrong,  it  wu 
an  error  of  judgment  only.  After  what  you  're  said. 
I  'II  allow  that.     But  Ned  is  one  of  the  fellows  that 
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Even  poaching  I  'd  look  over  sooner.     I  don't 

retend  to  be  one  of  yoiir  forgiving  people.     There 

e  some  things  I  '11  never  forgive,  nor  forget." 

Mr.  Mitford   gave  htm   a  ^atcfnl  look.     He  was 

ruch    relieved   by   the   disappearance   of    Stephen's 

Beer,  and  felt  as  it  he  had  recovered  his  proper  posi- 

1  when  his  son  condescended  to  explain.     "  I  am 

1  to  see  that  you  feel  as  I  d<t,  Steve,"    he  repeated. 

^Ned  has  his  own  ways  of  thinking,  though  I  should 

uve  supposed  he  had  more  feeling  for  his  brother 

tan  to  stand  up  for  the  Fords.     1  don't  want  them 

i>  make  out  a  case  for  Lizzy  Travers's  charity,  though. 

I  'U  Bpeak  to  Brawn,  and  he  shall  buy  them  off  and 

"g«t  them  ont  of  the  L-ountry ;  and  you  and  I  will  go 

over  to    Mount  Travera  and    explain.     You  may  do 

some  business  for  yourself  at  the  same  time,"  he  said, 

with  a  laugh,  to  which  Stephen  responded.       The  two 

were  once  more  in  full  intelligence,  understanding  each 

other's  thoughts  and  wishes. 

To  Edmund's  sensitive  ears  the  laugh  was  intolei^ 

It  was  full  of  that  rude  and  primitive  meaning 

diicb  lurhs  so  often  iu  the  private  sympathetic  chuckle 

pritb  which  two  men  discuss  a  woman.     He  went  out 

:  the  room  quickly,  with  a  nervous  impatience,  over 

Prliiuh  be  had  no  control.     In  the  experience  of    all 

isidve  persons,  there  ai-ises  now  and  then  a  moment 

D  contrariety  seems  in  the  very  air,  and  everything 

S  against  them.       Edmunil  felt  that  on  every  side 

B  wishes,  his  feelings,  his  ideas  of  all  that  was  just 

I  fit,  were  contradicted,  and  that  the  entire  world 

I  oat  of  harmony  with  him.     Nut  only  his  father 

pd  brother,  and  the  attuospht're  of  the  house  which 

I  full  of  them,  ojiposed  him  and  jarred  Ms  nerves 

1  temper  at  every  turn,  but  the  moat  trifling  things 
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appeared  to  rise  in  ant-agonism,  and  cut  eveiy  possibil- 
ity of  relief.  The  soiiril,  mysterious  something  which 
stood  between  him  and  Klixalveth,  which  niade  even 
old  Pax,  his  mast  familiar  coafidant,  repeUent  and  un- 
harmonious,  scart^ely  afleottid  Iiim  moi«  than  those 
leaser  jars  of  contradiction  which  met  him  at  pwtj 
turn.  That  Mrs.  Ford  should  have  refused  informn- 
tion  about  Lily,  that  he  should  be  supposed  the  chani' 
pion  of  the  family,  that  it  should  be  ^wssible,  however 
falsely,  to  gibe  at  hia  forgetfulness  of  their  disastroiu 
influence  over  Roger,  —  he  whose  heart  wa»  the  oiily 
one  faithful  to  Roger,  —  exasperated  him  almost  W 
yond  bearing.  He  went  out  with  that  seu^Uou  of 
being  unable  to  bear  anj-thing  more,  or  imdun;  an- 
other moment  of  this  contrariety  and  horrible  anta^ 
onism  of  everything,  which  is  at  once  so  natural,  lo 
inevitable,  so  foolish.  Women  find  i-elief  in  tears  at 
such  moments,  but  E<jmund  could  get  no  such  relief; 
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succor,  were  all  misconceived !  Boger  had  done  it  in 
the  most  conclusive  fashion,  shaking  off  so  many  em- 
barrassments and  troubles  along  with  the  mortal  coil. 
Edmund  thought  wistfully,  with  a  certain  envy,  of  his 
brother's  complete  escape.  He  had  no  temptation  to 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  yet  a  great  weariness  took  pos- 
session of  him.  If  he  could  but  turn  his  back  on 
everything,  flee  far  from  them  I  Oh,  for  the  wings  of  a 
dove !  But  where?  Not  to  some  foreign  land,  which 
was  the  ordinary  commonplace  expedient,  —  to  change 
the  sky,  but  not  the  mind.  What  Edmund  really 
wanted  was  to  escape  from  himself ;  and  that,  alas,  is 
what  none  can  do. 

At  the  same  time,  amid  all  this  contrariety,  there 
was  something,  a  spirit  in  his  feet,  driving  him  to  that 
high  house  on  the  hill,  to  which  he  had  been  invited 
that  morning.  To  see  Mr.  Gavelkind !  He  laughed, 
with  a  bitter  sense  of  humor,  at  that  idea.  The  old 
lawyer  was  his  friend,  —  there  was  no  scorn  of  him  in 
Edmund*s  mind ;  but  with  a  heart  full  of  Elizabeth, 
to  go  to  her  man  of  business !  It  would  have  been 
too  ludicrous,  if  it  had  not  been  the  greatest  contra- 
diction, the  most  irritating  contrariety  of  all. 
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"Yes.  I  am  just  goin^.  I  wish  you  could  hare 
come  a  liltle  earlier.  1  've  been  here  three  days,  —  to 
be  sure,  one  of  them  was  a  Sunday.  There  are  a 
great  uiaay  tliiugs  I  should  have  liked  to  talk  to  yoa 
about." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  Edmund  said ;  hut  he  had  not  the 
same  sense  that  to  talk  tilings  over  with  Sir.  GuTcl- 
kind  was  a  matter  of  importance  which  the  lawyer 
seemed  to  feel  on  his  aide. 

"I  see ;  you  don't  feel  that  it 's of  very  mueh  oofr  , 

ar.niiPn<-o     wl.:>f     T    fhmlr        'Wall      .u»l..»»    »«*       V^ 
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e  acme  great  heliographic  apparatus.  Edmund 
I  met  the  lawyer  going  dowo  to  the  station  by  the 
%p  and  short  path  niiich  old  Travers  had  made 
igh  the  grounila.  He  hod  a  little  bag  in  Lia  hand, 
1  his  coat  over  liis  arm. 
"  To  have  to  do  with  ladies  in  business  is  a  trial," 
!  resumed.  "  In  your  own  family  it 's  a  different 
katter,  and  I  'm  fond  of  women  for  friends,  notwith- 
tan<liiig  all  that 's  said  to  the  contrary  ;  but  to  have 
•  business  to  do,  and  to  hold  them  to  it,  and  to 
xp  reason  always  uppermost,  is  almost  too  much  for 
I  tte." 

"  I  have  heard  yon  commend  Miss  Travers's  capao- 
ttj  for  business,  all  the  same." 

"  That  I  have,  and  meant  it,  too  !  She  has  a  good 
bead,  and  a  clear  head;  but  there's  always  some 
point  in  which  reason  is  not  the  sole  guide  with  wo- 
men. It  may  take  a  long  time  to  find  it  out,  but  it 
always  appears  at  the  end.  There  'a  this  business 
about  these  Fords —  Ah,  Mrs,  Travers!  "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Gavelkind,  hastily  transferring  his  coat  to  his 
left  ann  that  he  might  take  off  his  hat.  "  1  knew 
you  were  out-of-doors,  but  I  did  n't  think  you  would 
Tenture  down  a  steep  road  like  this," 

'■  I  did  n't.  I  came  the  other  way,  to  say  good-by 
to  you  ;  I  cowld  n't  let  j'ou  go  without  saying  good-by. 
And  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Gavelkind.  1  hope  she 
will  really  arrange  some  time  to  come  with  you  and 
stay  a  little  while.  Saturday  to  Monday  I  don't  con- 
sider a  mit  at  all." 

"  Yon  are  very  kind,  I  'm  sure,"  said  tlie  lawyer. 
'•  It  'a  been  Friday  to  Monday,  this  time,  and  a  great 
deal  of  business  got  througli.  I  '11  give  my  wife  yonp 
kind  message.     Miss  Travers  bad  already  asked  "  — 
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"  I  dare  say,"  said  the  old  lady  quickly,  "  that  jonr 
wife,  beiiig  an  older  person,  would  not  think  mtul 
of  an  invitation  from  Lizzy,  while  the  mistress  of  tbi 
house  said  nothing ;  but  you  can  tell  her  from  me  that 
it 's  all  the  same.  We  '11  he  highly  pleased  to  sec  her 
any  time  before  the  end  of  the  summer.  Good-bjr, 
Mr,  Gavelkind." 

The  lawyer  shot  a  glance  at  Edmund  underneitb 
his  brows,  but  lie  took  his  leave  very  ceremonioualj 
of  the  old  lady,  who  had  been  accompanied  by  1 
female  figure,  a  few  st«ps  behind  her.  She  turned 
round  to  take  this  companion's  arm,  to  mount  tbo 
alope. 

"  Why,  the  girl  is  gone!"  she  cried.  "Mr.  Mit. 
ford,  I  beg  your  ])ardon !  I  was  so  occupied  in  sanng 
good-by  to  Mr,  Gavelkind  that  I  've  never  said  '  Ho« 
d'  ye  do'  to  you.  I  wonder  if  you  'U  give  me  your 
arm  to  help  me  up  the  bank.  Thauk  you,  1  "ve  al- 
ways noticed  you  were  nice  to  old  people.  And  a»- 
was  your  poor  brother.  Is  it  true  what  I  hear,  ibaE 
it 's  the  yoiiiige»t  that  is  to  succeed  to  tbe  property? 
Somebody  told  me  so  this  very  day." 

"  There  is  no  question  of  sut^oeeding  to  the  prop- 
erty at  present,  Mi-s.  Travers,  My  father  is  well  and 
strong,  and  1  hope  may  keep  it  himsolf  for  many 
years." 

"That's  a  very  proper   feeling;   I   approve  of   it 
greatly.     When  Lizzy  marries,  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
any  one  who  will  grudge  me  every  day  I  live ;  for  tt'. 
course  I  will  leave  her  everything,  —  everything 
is  in  my  power," 

Edmund  made  a  little  bow  of  aasent,  but  be 
not  feel  It  necessary  to  enter  into  the  possible  «eiili- 
tueots  of   the  man  whom  Liszy  might  taany.     TiilB 
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.  lady  looked  at  biiii  closely,  her  keen  eyes  un- 
mmed  by  the  little  gaaps  aii»l  pautings  with  whicJi 
B  bad  dragged  beiaelf  up  the  steep  ascent. 
**  I  have  Dot  so  much  io  my  power  as  you  would 
hink,"  said  Mrs.  Travera.  "  for  all  the  property  be- 
ings to  Lizzy  after  my  death.  Her  uncle  thought 
lat  was  only  just,  seeing  that  her  father  began  the 
osinefis,  though  it  was  my  hiisbaud  who  made  the 
lOney.  Everybody  has  his  -own  way  of  thinking, 
Ir.  Mitford,  but  I  must  say  I  felt  it  a  Httle  not  to 
are  anything  in  my  own  power.  Of  course  I  should 
«ve  left  it  to  Lizzy,  —  who  else  should  I  leave  it  to? 
-  but  everybody  likes  to  be  trusted,  and  to  have 
nnelhitig  in  their  own  power." 
"  No  doubt,"  returned  Edmund,  gravely.  The 
tie  old  lady  clung  to  hia  arm,  and  kept  looking  up 
I  time  to  time  suddenly,  as  if  to  take  him  at  a 
isadvantage,  and  read  whatever  uniuteutional  meaa- 
ig  might  pass  over  his  face. 

"  If  she  married  a  man  whom  I  ^proved  of,  they 

light  go  on  li\Tng  with  me,  perhaps.     I  would  not 

ike  it  a  promise ;  but  if  he  were  a  person  I  Hked, 

who  would  behave  properly  to  an  elderly  lady. 

ley  don't  generally,  Mr.  Mitford  ;  when  a  woman 

8  ceased  to  be  young,  they  have  a  way  of  looking  at 

r  as  if  she  had  no  right  to  live  at  all.      Oh,  I  know 

'hat  I  sm  saying.      I  am  not  Lizzy's    mother,  it  is 

:,  but  I  should  be  more  or  less  in  the  position  of 

mother-in-law,  and  that  is  what  I  never  could  put  up 

ritb.     Give  a  dog  an  ill-name  and  hang  him,  tbey 

ay  ;   call  a  woman  a  mother-in-law,  and  it  'a  tlie  same 

ng ;   though  why  a    respectable  woman    should  be 

•ned  into  a  fiend  by  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  I 

re  never  been  able  to  find  out.     Happily,  Lizzy  is 
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not  my  daughter,  but  it  comes  to  very  much  Hie 
thing." 

As  slip  paused  for  a  reply,  Edmund  folt  himseU 
obliged  to  say  that  the  general  hatred  of  mattenin- 
law  was  "  only  a  joke." 

'*  A  joke  I  It  'a  a  joke  in  very  bad  taate,  Mt. 
Mitford.  But  you  may  rely  upon  it,  I  knoir  vhit 
I  am  talking  about.  You  were  very  dxii,  giving  me 
your  arm  when  that  girl  ran  away.  (It  was  very  (illy 
of  her  to  run  away,  but  she  can't  hear  to  bo  kcd 
about,  poor  tiling !)  And  your  father  was  very  poliM 
the  last  time  he  was  here.  Hl-  looked  to  me  as  if  be 
were  bi'nt  on  finding  out  something ;  but  he  waa  TefJ 
polite,  all  the  same,  and  made  himself  quite  agree- 
able. Tell  me  about  your  brother,  —  the  brother 
that  is  to  be  the  successor,  according  to  wliat  peopl* 
8iiy.  Oh  !  I  forgot ;  you  don't  wish  to  talk  <A 
that." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  talk  of  it.     I  believe  ym 
are  quite  right,  and  that  Stephen  is  to  be  my 
heir." 

"I  have  always  heard  it  was  a  very  nice  propel 
she  remarked.     "  My  dear  Mr,  Mitfonl,  I  am  bum 
you  must  have  played  your  cards  very  badly,  when 
your  kind  father  cuts  you  off  like  that," 

"  Perhaps  so,"  replied  Edmund,  with  a  half  smile ; 
"  or  perhaps  he  thinks  my  brother  better  fitted  to 
keep  up  the  character  of  a  country  gentleman,  and  1m 
may  be  quite  right." 

"  You    take   it  very  coolly,   anyhow," 
Travers ;   "  and  you  really  think  that  Mr.  Stephei 
is  n't  that  his  name  ?     Oh,  Cajitain,  to  be  snre  ;  I 
forgot  —  will  keep  it  up  beat?     Well.  I  never 
brooght  up  with  any  superstition  about  an  eldost 
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kfself.  I  know  your  younger  brother  least  of  any  of 
I  hope  he  '11  L-onie  and  see  us,  I  am  devoteil  to 
army,  and  I  lik«  people  of  det-ideil  character, 
■ell  hiiu  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  at  Alouut  Travers, 
fir.  Mitford,  I  nin  very  much  obliged  to  you.  I  don't 
iqilire  to  ti'ouble  you  any  more,  now  we  have  got  up 
>  the  level  of  the  house."  And  she  drew  ber  arm 
ukly  out  of  his,  aud  stood  still  for  a  nionient,  tum- 
mg  round  upon  him  as  if  to  give  him  his  dismissal. 
1  £dinun(l  felt  with  a  sense  of  pleasure  that,  notwith- 
toding  all  that  had  happened,  his  mind  was  as  ca- 
pable of  being  amused  as  ever.  He  had  been  vague 
enough  up  to  this  moment,  not  decided  whether  he 
should  go  or  not.  But  Mrs.  Travers  made  up  his 
mind  for  him.  "  1  hope,"  he  said,  "  I  may  call, 
though  I  am  no  longer  of  any  use ;  for  I  have  a  ine&' 
sage  for  Miss  Travers  from  the  Rectory." 

"  Oh,  from  Pax,  as  Lizzy  calls  her ;  an  absurd 
uauie,  and  1  think  she 's  rather  an  absurd  person.  I 
can  't  see  what  Lizzy  finds  in  her,  —  very  limited  and 
prejudiced,  like  all  the  elergy  people,  and  very  fond 
of  ber  own  way.  Oh,  surely,  Mr.  Mitford,  como  in, 
come  in:  you'll  find  Li^zy  in  the  drawing-room 
Good-by,  in  case  I  should  not  see  you  again." 

Elizabeth  was  seated  at  the  further  end  of  the  room, 

at  a  writing-table,  with  her  back  turned  towards  the 

She  got  up  with  a  little  stumble  of  excitement^ 

I'irbea  she  became  aware  of  Edmund's  presence.    "  You 

it  pardon  me,"  he  said,  "for  coming  in  unannounced. 

■J  loet  Mrs.  Travers  at  the  foot  of  the  bank,  and  came 

I  "back  with  Iter.     She  told  me  I  should  find  yon  here." 

"  Yes,"  said  Elizabeth,  holding  out  her  hand.     She 

kddeil,  in  a  voice  which  was  slightly  tremulous,  "  T 

rmyi  at  home  at  thia  hour." 
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Did  she  wish  liim  to  be  aware  of  Uiat  ?    Or  w 
mere  impulse  of  shyness,  and  l>ecaiise  sbe  did  not  k 
what  to  say  'f 

They  sat  down  near  each  other,  in  tho  great  r 
with  the  vast  phite-ghtss  urinilow,  which  took  a 
sense  of  being  within  doors,  and  miulo  that  wide 
seape  part  of  the  scene,  and  for  pi'rhapa  a  wbolts  li 
minute  neither  spoke.  There  was  a  screen  arr 
round  Mrs,  Travers's  little  table  and  easy-chair,  to 
preserve  her  from  some  imaginary  draught,  or  perlilpl 
to  give  a  sense  of  shelter  where  all  was  so  blank  ud 
wide.  Elizabeth  looked  at  her  visitor  with  sonii'tliing 
like  a  sentiment  of  alarm  in  her  wide-open  eyes.  The 
two  seemed  at  last  to  have  met  alone,  in  a  vast  centre  of 
naked  space,  where  there  could  no  longer  be  any  veil 
of  mystery  between  them.  Edmund  was  not  so  nvAj 
as  she  was  expectant.  lie  had  not  come  with  ■ 
definite  idea  in  his  mind  as  to  whiit  he  was  to  do 
but  only  to  see  her,  to  speak  to  her,  to  follow  any  k 
ing  that  good  or  evil  fortune  might  put  in  hb  way.  1 

"I  met  Mr,  Gavelkind,  on  his  way  to  town," 

"  He  has  been  here  since  Friday.     lie  is  a  very  w 
friend  "  — 

"  You  could,  I  am  sure,  have  nobody  more  dev< 
to  your  interests." 

"I  meant  of  yours,  Mr.  Mitford.     He  has  bIwm 
great  deal  to  say  of  you." 

^"Of   me?"    responded    Edmund,   wiUi    a 
**  That 's  strange  I      I  have  got  so  wijted  out  of  vvt 
thing  that  it  is  odd  to  hear  of  any  one  who  cbinks'<f 
me." 

"  You  are  too  kind,"  said  Miss  Travers ;  "  you  li 
the  thought  of  duty  carrj-  you  too  far.     Du^  must  hare 
a  limit.     There  is  something  that  perhaps  I  ought  to 
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tell  you ;  but  wlien  I  see  that  you  are  deceived,  or  that 
you  tliink  yourself  bound  to  regard  as  sacred,  to  uphold 
aod  to  justify  "  — 

"Wliat?"  lie  asked,  bending  forward  towards  her, 
too  ntucb  astonished  to  say  moi-e. 

**  Mr.  Mitford,  I  don't  know  how  to  speak.     It  is  not 

a  thing  to  be  discussed  between  yon  and  me.     Bnt  when 

I  see  how  you  are  making  an  idol  of  one  who  —  when 

kl  perceive  how  you  are  devoting  yourself  to  cany  out 

9  which  —  and  letting  your  life  and  everything  in 

igoby"  — 

I  Elizabeth's  voice  had  begun  to  tremble,  her  eyes  were 

^Qg  with  tears,  her  color  cliangcd  from  red  to  white. 

3  kept  clasping  and  unclasping  her  hands,  in  the 

9  of  some  excitement,  the  cause  of  which  he  could 

t  discover.     What  was  its  cause,  and  how  was  he  in- 

glred  in  it?     And  what  was  this  purpose  which  she 

■ated  to  him,  which  made  him  let  his  own  life  go 

"  My  own  life  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  seem  to  have  none. 
I  am  pushed  aside  from  everything,  but  I  wish  I  could 
think  you  cared  what  became  of  my  life.  I  Bhould 
like  to  tell  you  how  Jt  has  been  arreste<l  for  months 
ta  the  only  great  wish  I  Iiave  ever  formed  for  myself. 
Miss  Travei-s,  my  brother  Roger  "  — 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands  with  something 
I.  Viiieh  looked  like   a  wild   and   feverish   impatience. 
l**  Don't  speak  to  mo  of  Roger, —  I  don't  wnnt  to  know 
'  any  mure  of  him  I     I  would  rather  never  Iiear  his  name 
again ! " 

She  got  np  as  she  s|)oke,  starting  from  the  chair  as 
^Ktbough  she  could  no  longer  tolerate  the  situation,  and 
^B^ooil  for  a  moment  in  front  of  the  great  window,  ber 
^HdA  fifoni  showing,  against  the  hackground  of  the  vast 
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and  your  brother  coining  this  way,  and  I  pnt  on  my 
cap  and  came  down.  I  could  'nt  leave  Lizzy  to  enter- 
tain three  gentlemen,  all  of  the  same  family :  that 
would  have  been  too  much." 

Elizabeth  turned  quickly  from  the  window.  ^^  I  see 
them :  they  are  just  here/'  she  said. 

''  And  I  wanteil  particularly  to  see  the  captain, —  I 
have  always  told  you  I  liked  military  men,"  returned 
her  aunt;  ^^but  don't  let  Mr.  Edmund  Mitford  go 
away  for  that  He  is  not  ashamed,  I  suppose,  of  being 
found  here." 

Elizabeth  came  and  sat  down  near  him,  not  conceal- 
ing the  tremulous  condition  in  which  she  was  ;  she  gave 
him  a  look  of  disappointment,  mingled  with  an  almost 
feverish  irritation  and  annoyance,  and  faintly  shook 
her  head.  She  had  something  to  tell  him,  and  she  had 
been  made  to  stop  with  the  very  words  in  her  mouth. 
Her  eyes  had  a  certain  pleading  in  them  that  he  should 
not  go  away,  and  Edmund  had  no  wish  to  go  away. 
He  was  glad  to  be  here,  to  watch  what  his  father  and 
brother  intended,  to  find  out  their  purpose.  What- 
ever aim  they  might  have,  it  was  well  that  there  should 
be  some  one  to  keep  a  watch  on  that. 
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"  Oh.  you've  got  here  before  us,  Ned,'"  Stephen  » 
marked  Id  aii  aside,  in  liia  amiable  way.  He  clrtfl  *  | 
chair  near  to  that  from  whioli  Elizabfth  hail  risen  M 
the  entry  of  the  new-uomere,  and  which  she  hail  n 
sumed  iieivously,  still  with  that  thrill  of  agitadon 
She  was  tima  seated  between  the  brothers,  Sleplw 
bendiug  towards  her,  half  turning  his  boL-k  upon  11 
window,  "  It  is  dazzling  tt>  come  in  here,"  bo  ubi 
"  The  country  does  n't  look  half  so  sunny  and  1 
liant  outside.     It  must  be  sometkiug  in  this  room." 

He  looked  at  her,  as  he  spoke,  with  a  laugh  i 
an  admiring  gaze  which  indicated  his  meaning  a 
too  distinctly.     The  time   of   bi-oail  complinieut  bag 
passed  away,  and  Elizabeth  was  unaequaintod  with 
that  form  of  address.     She  gave  him  an  astonish 
look. 

"  Of  course  it  is  something  in  this  room,"  said  l! 
Squire.  "  Young  fellows  are  not  so  ready  as  they  w« 
in  our  day.  Mrs.  Travers.  I  think  I  could  have  | 
it  more  neatly,  in  my  time  "  — 

"  It  ia  the   plate  -  glass."  sug^sted   the  old 
'*  As  for  the  other  sort  of  thing,  my  time 's  over,  a 
Lizzy 's  too   serious.     I  don't   know  why  the  ph 
glass  should   have  that  effeet.      I   always   told 
Travers  that  we  wanted  shade:  but  trees  won't  { 
in  a  day,  and  the  plate-glass  is  like  a  mirror,  - 
vbat  it  is." 
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It 's  the  light  witbin,"  said  Mr.  Mitford,  with  an 

Id-fasbioned  bow  that  took  in  both  the  Indies.     "  My 

Steijhen  ha^  scarcely  been  at  home,  to  stay,  since 

le  was  a  boy.     But  be  turns  up  when  I  want  liim. 

"We  need  to  hold  together  now." 

Yes,  indeed,"  Mrs.  Travere  replied,  with  the  grav- 
ity that  befitted  the  situation,  "  the  fewer  you  get,  the 
lore  you  ouglit  to  cling  close ;  but  it  is  n't  all  fami- 
lies that  do  that." 

"  It  wants  a  pretty  strong  inducement,"  said  Ste- 
ihen,  "  to  make  a  man  bury  himself  in  the  country  in 
'niie.  Don't  you  think  so?  Oh,  I  know  it's  the 
eight  of  snmmer,  and  all  that ;  but  on  the  other 
id,  there  's  nothing  for  a  man  to  do.  Tennis,  yes  ; 
it  tennis  soon  palls,  don't  you  think  so.  Miss  Trav- 
8?  —  with  the   Miss   Tredgolda   and   a   curate   or 

Hia  own  laugh  was  the  only  one  that  Stephen  drew 
t,  which  was  uncomfortable.  Elizabeth  was  too 
mpletely  preoccupied  to  be  able  to  give  him  more 
I  the  faintest  smUe.  "  I  am  no  authority,"  she 
aid.  "  I  never  phiy." 
**  We  must  find  something  for  him  to  do  till  Sep- 
mber.  Miss  Travers,"  remarked  the  Squire.  "I 
1  trust  to  you  ladies  to  help  me  in  that.  In  Sep- 
ember  we  all  come  to  life,  you  know.  And  that 
ninda  me  of  our  particular  errand,  Stephen.  It 
{>pears  there  is  one  of  our  keepers.  Ford,  whom  you 
tt  have  taken  a  fancy  to." 
"Ford?"  Elizabeth  said,  with  a  sudden  interest. 
'Yes,  I  know  something  of  him."  She  gave  a  quick 
Dok  round,  and  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  moment 
irhether  she  should  not  get  up  and  call  some  one,  but 
iMonaidered  the  matter,  and  sat  still. 
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"  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  the  Squire,  i>layfally  I 
holding  up  and  shaking  a  finger  at  her,  "  don't  j«a  I 
know —  But  I  am  sur«  you  don't,  or  you  wouM  I 
never  have  done  it.  Among  ua  men,  it 's  not  i)uits  I 
the  thing  —  it  '&  not  considered  quite  the  thing  to  id-  J 
terfeie  with  another  man's  servants.  We  are  hot  s»^  4 
ages,  more  or  less.  I  know  our  ways  are  not  ladiia*  ■ 
ways." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  returned  Elizalwtfa.  "I 
have  never  intended  to  interfere.  I  take  an  interest 
in  the  man,  —  that  is  true.  He  came  to  tell  me  Im 
was  turned  out  at  a  moment's  notice,  —  threateiied 
with  the  police." 

"  That  was  all  a  bit  of   nonsense,"  observed  ti 
Squire,  bland   and  Hmiliug.     "There's   the   oulpril 
looking  ashamed  of  hiniself,  as  he  onght.  cov 
your  pardon,  my  dear  young  lady.     Speak  up,  Sw 
You  're  on  your  trial,  my  boy,  and  before  sach  a  JQiJ 

it 's  worth  while  clearing  yourself."  

"  I  hope  I  '11  meet  with  roerey,"  said  Stephen.  "  It'* 
my  ill-fate  that  though  I  know  Miss  Travers  so  well, 
she  knows  me  little,  I  fear,  and  possiblj'  does  n't  — 
trust  me."  He  was  used  to  good  fortune  with  wo- 
men, and  he  knew  that  among  the  class  to  which  lie 
was  accustomed  a  bold  front  was  half  the  battle.  He 
looked  at  Elizabeth  with  an  air  which  was  half  in- 
gratiating, half  insolent.  "  I  "ra  not.  perhaps,  good 
for  very  much ;  but  if  I  had  known  yoii  took  an  iii> 
terest  in  the  people,  why,  that  would  have  ma»lc  I 
the  difference.  But  I  had  n't  a  notion  —  Yoal 
butter  speak  for  me,  sir.  I  haven't  the  ear  of  I 
court." 

"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  Uike  a  very  strong  | 
terest  in  the  Fords,"  said  Mrs.  Travers,  lookiiig  up  fi 
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ler  woifc  "  We  think  they  *ve  had  a  great  deal  to 
benr  from  your  fumily.  I  don't  know  all  the  details 
Inywlf,  but  Elizabeth  does.  Piobahly  Mr.  Mitford 
Jiimself  doesn't  know,  Lizxy  ;  and  Captain  Mitford, 
who  has  been  away  for  so  long,  and  is  really  almost  a 
sb^nger  in  Melcombe  "  — 

"It  is  true,"  interrupted  Klizabeth.  "I  ought  to 
liave  thought.  I  know  only  one  side,  and  perhaps 
you  know  only  another.  I  have  no  right  to  be  tlie 
judge." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Travers,  we  are  delighted,  delighted 
to  have  you  for  the  judge.  Wh^re  eoidd  we  find  one 
«o  gvDtle,  one  so  fair,  in  both  senses  of  the  word  ? 
Speak  tip,  can't  you,  Steve,  and  tell  all  your  bad  mean- 
Of  course  he  Iiad  a  bad  meaning  ;  not  abstract 
ice, — oh,  no,  that's  seldom  what  we  think  of. 
Speak  up !  A  fellow  like  you  should  get  the  ladies  to 
'take  Ills  part." 

I  'm  quite  ready,  for  one,"  responded  little  Mrs. 
Trarera,  laying  her  work  down  upon  her  lap.  "  I  'm 
always  a  friend  to  military  men.  Where  shoidd  wo 
be  without  them?  There  would  be  no  security  for 
aoytbing,  I  always  say." 

"  There  's  encouragement  for  you,  Steve,"  remarked 
8  father,  with  a  laugh. 

"  If  there 's  to  be  a  trial,  th(>  court  had  better  be 
cleared,"  said  Edmund,  getting  up,  —  a  movement 
which  made  Stephen's  face  lighten  with  evident  sat- 
isfaction. 

"  That 's  true,"  he  assented.  "  I  had  better  have 
as  few  listeners  as  possible,  to  take  notes  of  my  enor- 
mities." 

Elizabeth  put  up  an  eager  liaud.  "  Don't  go  away, 
—  doo't  go  away,''  she  pleaded,  almost  in  a  whisper. 
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sed  here  at  all  was  in  itself  strange  enough,  but  to 
nth  Stephen's  gloss  of  pretended  solicitude 
■  for  his  father,  approved  by  Elizabeth  1  The  story 
was  dim,  and  full  of  mystery  to  hiinseif.  The  chance 
i«f  hearing  it  cleared  up  or  explained  away,  from  Ste- 
IjAien's  side,  was  one  which  startled  him  out  of  all 
[pretense  of  calm  spectatorship.  He  turned,  with  in- 
voluntary excitement,  to  watcli  the  s^iealcers.  As  he 
did  so,  Edmund's  eye  was  attracted  by  a  flicker  of 
movement  behind  the  screen.  There  was  a  vcrynar- 
;i>ow  interval  between  it8  edge  nnd  the  wall,  —  so  nar^ 
iTOW  that  a  person  standing  behind  might  see  without 
Jbeing  himself  seen.  There  seejued  to  be  preparations 
!  one  sitting  there :  a  table  with  something 
rliite  on  it,  a  chair  pushed  against  the  wall.  These 
etails  caught  Edmnnd's  eye  instantaneously,  as  he 
med  his  head.  But  a  second  glance  showed  him 
tre.  Some  one  stood,  a  slight  dark  figure,  at  this 
signe  of  vantage,  leaning  against  the  screen.  Her 
)  bowed,  her  face  invisible.  She  ha<l  the  air 
clinging  so  close  as  to  obliterate  herself  in  the 
lodow  and  dark  line  of  the  piece  of  furniture.  Per- 
aps  be  would  not  have  been  sure  at  all  but  for  the 
f^bter  color  of  her  hair ;  her  very  face  was  pressed 
the  dark  velvet  of  the  screen.  He  was  so 
luch  startled  that  for  the  moment  he  scarcely  heard 
)iat  Stephen  was  saying,  though  that  had  an  interest 
>  him  beyond  anything  wiiicli  could  be  roused  by  a 
isitor  or  servant  at  Mount  Travers,  thus  clandes- 
tinely listening  to  something  which  she  had  no  hnsi- 
aess  to  bear. 

'es,"  Stephen  said,  "I  own  that  I  thought  that 

i  of  duty ;  but  there  it  is  that  my  bad  meaning, 

I  tny  father  calls  it,  comes  in.     To  get  rid  of  Ford 
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hide  that  from  you,  for  bis  very  name  was  a  shame 
8av>  Perhaps  I  've  done  harm  by  it ;  I  'm  afraid 
aive.  1  'm  inonded  of  my  folly  now.  To  hear  him 
lak  of  Ford,  that  Wiis  troiiLilesome.  that  had  bad 
teeedents,  that  Mr.  Mitforil  could  not  bear  the 
me  of  —  Look  at  him.  Miss  Travers  ;  do  you  want 
!  to  say  more  ?  That 's  the  man  that  beguiled  me 
I  to  London ;  that  was  to  take  me  to  a  woman's 
use,  where  I  should  be  taken  care  of,  and  inaiTy  me 
llw  morning.  I  told  you  every  word.  He  was  to 
ve  the  license  in  his  pocket,  und  it  was  to  be  at  a 
Orch  in  the  city.  There  he  13,  there  he  stands  1 
hat's  Stephen  Mitford,  that  was  to  be  my  husband, 
t  never  meant  it;  tliat's  the  man  that  is  turning 
t  my  father  and  mother,  and  threatening  the  police 
them,  because  I  escaped  away  from  him  out  into 
■a\  Rather  the  streets  than  him!  Rather 
ytbing  in  all  the  world  than  him  I  " 
"It's  a  lie!"  retorted  Stephen,  forgetting  all  his 
uautions.  "  Hold  your  tongue  I  How  dare  yon 
sak?     It'salie!" 

"  LUy !  "  cried  Elizabeth.  "  Oh,  Lily  I  What  are 
n  Baying?  "  She  had  uttered  a  cry  and  started  up 
the  first  words  of  this  strange  revelation  ;  and  with- 
t  lookiog  at  Edmund  she  put  out  her  hand  to  him, 
Jfing,  "Edmund,   forgive  —  forgive   me!"  as   Lily 

"  He  knows  it  'a  all  true  I  "  tte  girl  cried,  pointing 
Stephen.  '^  He  used  to  meet  me  in  the  park,  aud 
offered  to  marry  me.  He  said  Not  church,  church 
0  of  no  consequence,  —  a  registrar's  office ;  but  I 
A  No,  the  church  or  nothing ;  and  he  was  to  get 
»  license  for  a  church  iu  the  city,  and  all  «ttraight- 
,  and  to  take  me  to  a  good  woman's.     But 
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there  was  no  woman,  and  be  had  Baid  I  vas  his  vHe.  J 
Then  I  opened  the  door  and  ran  out  into  the  »i 
and  I  walked,  and  walked,  and  walked,  till  I  waa  lil 
to  drop,  till  the  morniug  ;  and  tbt-ii  I  got  tn  the  n 
way,  where  there  was  a  woman,  and  slept  all  da; :  i 
there  you  found  me.     I  told  you  all  the  story,  every 
word,  except  his  name.     And  there  he  stands,  —  Sw- 
phen  Mitford.     Oh,  I  have  good  cause  to  know  bii 
name ! " 

"  The  girl  is  mad  I  "  Stephen  cried.  "  It 's  a  Hel 
She  means  my  brother.  My  hrother  woold  have  ma^ 
ried  her.  lie  was  a  fool.  It  waa  Koger;  tt  wu 
not  I." 

"What's  all  this  about?"  blustered  the  Sqnii« 
He  had  sprung  up,  too,  from  his  seat.  "  He 's  r 
Miss  Travers,  This  girl,  confound  her  !  —  my  p 
boy  wanted  to  marry  her.  She  had  —  she  had  - 
over  him,  someliow.  It's  true,  Eoger  wanted  I 
marry  ber.  Stephen  was  never  in  it.  St«phen  is  n 
that  sort  1 "  Mr.  Mitford  laughed  in  a  wild  way,  i 
an  indignant  braggadocio,  ready  to  boost  of  his  s 
want  of  virtue.  '^  He 's  not  a  —  he 's  not  one  of  i 
innocent  ones.     He  is  up  to  most  things  \  " 

"  Lily,  my  child,  —  Lily,  come  here,"  cried 
Travers.     "  Oh,  dear,  dear  I     To  hear  that  about  h 
father  has  quite  npset  her.     Lily,  come  here,  - 
here." 

Lily  obeyed  the  call.     She  was  very  docile, 
trembling  with  passion ;  and  in  that  stirring  up  a 
her  being,  she  was  glad  of  some  one  to  cling  to.  •on 
one  to  lean  upon.     She  obeyed  tht-  movement  of  I 
old  lady's  hand,  and  went  and  stood  behind  h«r  c 
The    others   were   all   Htauding   uji,   gazing   : 
other.     Elizabeth,  in  her  compunction  and  i 
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iPDt,  had  put  her  band  suddenly  Into  Edmund's,  not 
(Duwing  what  she  did,  calling  him  by  hia  name;  and 
)twitb&t£tDding  the  woD<)erfiil  commotion  which  this 
linvoluntary  act  roused  in  him,  he  had  said  or  done 
ihiug  save  hold  that  hand  firmly  in  hix,  not  at^ 
mpting  to  interrupt  the  strain  of  a  stronger  iu- 
-^  the  question  now  raised  between  his  father  and 
wther,  between  whom  a  whole  tragedy  lay.  As  if  a 
[net  had  drawn  them,  they  both  followed  Lily's 
I  jnorements  with  their  eyes :  as  if  her  change  of  po- 
[  Mtion  could  impart  something  new  to  the  startling 
le. 

"Speak  up,  man  !  "  cried  the  Squire,  growing  grad- 
nally  excited.  "  Don't  leave  me  to  answer  for  you,  — 
yoo've  a  big  enough  voice  when  you  please.  Ta^e 
your  oath  to  it  1  Are  you  going  to  let  them  believe 
that  — that  lie?" 

"That's  what  it  is,"  answered  Stephen.  Hia  voice 
ras  big  enough,  but  there  was  something  hollow  in 
k  "  It  i»  a  lie.  I  've  said  ho.  You  see  she  can't 
£lce  me  and  say  it  again  !  " 

"Sir,"  said  Lily,  leaning  over  her  friend's  chair, 
over  the  head  of  the  little  old  lady,  who  looked  like 
Bomi!  carious  whitc-and-black  bird  with  eager  little 
sparkling  eyes,  "  I  have  but  one  word.  I  can't  vary 
it.  Mr.  Roger,  —  oh !  he  was  too  good :  he  spoke  to 
e  aa  if  I  had  been  the  highest  la^ly  in  the  land.  But 
r Stephen  made  me  leave  my  home;  he  said  we  were  to 
I  be  married,  and  he  would  get  a  license ;  it  was  to  be 

I  church  in  the  city."     Lily  went  over  those  de- 
li again  with  a  monotony  of  repetition,  as  she  had 

tae  over   and  over  tliem   in  her  mind  in  circles  of 
ind  miserable  thinkings.     "  I  trusted  him, 

I I  went  to  him,  but  he  never  meant  it.     When  I 
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saw  how  it  was —     Olu  ask  him;  he  will  tell  \nv!"      I 
she   cried,  suddenly  turniug  upon  her   former  lovef- 
"  Ask  him,  look  at  him  1      Can't  you  see  it  in  li*^ 
lace  ?  "  ^_^ 

"  You  liar  1  "  he  cried,  hoarse  with  passion ;  "  yoi--^ 
jilt,  you  little  davil  I  The  streets,  —  that  was  whet^^ 
she  came  from,  where  she  belonged  I  Yes,  1  '11  Ult^^ 
my  oath  I     I  tell  you  it  "s  an  infernal  lie !  " 

"  I  walked  about  the  streets  all  niglit.  God  pi 
tectL-d  me,"  said  Lily.  "  It  was  like  the  dead  wal 
ing,  hut  I  was  safe  there  fn>m  him.  I  told 
Travers  every  word,  but  not  who  he  was.  I  woa 
have  spared  him,  if  he  had  spared  my  father  aj 
mother.  For  he  did  me  no  harm,  only  a  night  iu  t 
streets:  nii  awful  iiight,  on  my  feet,  walking  all  t 
time,  but  that 's  all.     lie  did  me  no  harm !  " 

Stephen  looked  as  a  bidly  looks  when  he  is  beat 
down  and  can  brag  no  more.     "I  took  her  from  t 
streets,  —  that  'a   what   she    means.     I    would  ii*t 
after  her  there,  —  that 's  what  has   made   her  mi 
She  's  a  liar,  —  she  'sad  — d  "  — 

Mr.  Mitford  raised  his  stick,  and  made  aa  if 
would  have  struck  his  son  on  the  rooutli.  Ilia  oi 
forehead  and  cheeks  were  purple.  He  tried  to  spea 
and  the  foam  flew  from  hia  month  like  apray.  "  Y« 
hound  I  "  he  cried.  "  Do  you  know  there  aro  ladi 
here?  D — you.  you  make  me  forget  itl  "  Ha  stru* 
his  stick  upon  the  ground  in  his  passion,  and  Knappi 
it  as  if  it  had  been  glass.  "  Entii'e<I  the  girl  like 
villain  and  lost  her  like  a  fool!  I'm  gla<l  my  stick* 
broken,  or  I  'd  have  struck  him.  Don't  speak  to  w 
—  don't  speak  to  me.  Get  out  of  my  way,  air.  I ' 
going  home." 
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They  all  stood  staring,  accused  and  accuser  together, 
while  the  father,  stammering,  maddened,  pushing  every- 
thing, furniture  and  persons,  wildly  from  him,  turned 
round,  clearing  the  way  with  the  broken  end  of  his 
stick,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room* 
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am.  It  might  have  been  you  instead  of  me.  Would 
im  sUnk  off,  and  let  her  hav«  it  all  her  owu  way  ? 
'11  appeal  to  Mrs.  Travers.  You  kuow  what  the 
prlcl  is:  will  you  trust  tliat  woman  against  me,  —  a 
irl  that  has  notbiug  to  lose  against "  — 
"Oh,  hnsh!  "  interposed  Elizabeth;  "for  Heaven's 
ike,  don't  go  any  further,  —  there  has  been  enough, 
ji,  get  your  brotlier  to  go  away  I  We  do  trust  her, 
—  we  know  lier  better  than  we  know  bim.  Ob,  get 
lliiD  to  go  away ! " 

"  Dear,  Hear !  "  excUiined  Mrs.  Travers,  "  oh  dear, 
dear  I  I  can't  bear  tliis  sort  of  thing,  Elizabeth.  He's 
%  gentleuiau,  a  military  man.  And  don't  you  bear 
'liiin?  He  apjieals  to  me.  Lily  may  have  been  mis- 
taken; he  may  bu  able  to  explain.  Oh  dear,  dear  I 
Jf  r.  Mitford  will  have  a  fit,  and  it  will  kill  me.  To 
ave  such  a  disturbance  and  such  things  talked  of  in 
Ixdy's  bouso,  —  oh  dear,  oh  dear,  oh  dear  1  " 
**  Let  me  alone,  Ned,"  cried  Stephen ;  "  it 's  my 
'ObAiacter,  not  yours,  that  is  at  stake."  He  straight- 
ened himself,  and  looked  round  him  with  rising  cottr- 
age.  "  You  say  true,"  be  continued  ;  "  Mrs.  Travers, 
you  anderstand.  How  am  I  to  explain  before  ladies  ? 
Things  look  dreadful  to  ladies  that  are  no  harm 
among  men.  If  you  will  get  Miss  Travers  to  go 
away,  and  that  girl,  I  will  tell  you  all  I  can.  I  '11  ex- 
plain as  well  as  1  can  —  to  you  "  — 

**  To  mo  !  "  interrupted  the  old  lady,  with  a  subdued 
■hriek, — "explain  improprieties  to  met  Lizzy,  he 
ought  n't  to  be  allowed  to  talk  to  me  like  this.  Un- 
less she  has  made  a  mistake  —  Oh,  don't  be  too  hasty, 
mj  dear  !  Are  you  sure,  are  you  quite  sure,  it 's  the 
same  gentleman  ?  Oh,  Lily,  look  again ;  yon  might 
be  mistaking  him  for  some  one  else.     Are  you  sore  it 
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is  the  same  gentleman,  I^ily  ?     If  it  was  the  ngbtoa 
do  you  think  be  'd  appeal  to  me?  '" 

"  It  is  the  man  whom  I  was  going  to  marTy,"  I 
tamed  Lily,  drooping  her  head.  "  How  could  I  m  " 
a  mistake  as  to  him  ?  '* 

"  That  was  my  brother  Roger,"  said  Stephen, " 

is  well  known.     Why  she  should  wish  to  ruin  n 

your  opiuion,  I  can't  teU.     She  came  up  to  Londou  Id 

Eoger.    What  happened  to  her  there,  who  knows?" 

I    be  added,    with  an    insulting  laugh.     "  Perhaps  it's 

I  natoral  she  should  seek  out  some  one  to  answer  [ut 

"that    adventure,  —  I  shouldn't  blame  her.     It'sfwt 

enough  to  do  what  you  eau  in  self-defense," 

"  Let  my  brother  Roger's  name  be  left  out  of  this." 
sud  Edmund,  sternly.  "  Say  what  you  wiH  for  j-oot- 
self.  She  never  went  to  London  to  Roger.  He  w» 
as  delicate  and  tender  of  her  and  her  good  nam«  u  if 
she  had  been  the  Queen's  daughter.  Keep  his  name 
out  of  it.     I  cannot  allow  any  reference  to  him." 

Mrs.  Trarers  sat  up  erect  in  her  chair,  and  looked 
at  Stephen  with  her  small,  keen  eyes.  "  They  lire  not 
like  each  other,"  she  said  ;  "  and  how  could  she  mi*- 
take  tlie  man  she  was  going  to  marry,  as  she  says? 
Captain  Mitford,  I  Uiinh  you  had  letter  go  away  ?  I 
am  very  sorry,  for  I  have  a  partiality  for  ntUitM7 
men,  but  I  don't  really  see  how  theru  could  tie  any 
mistake.  And  you  must  n't  speak  about  tJie  girl  a 
that  sort  of  thing.  We  know  her,  as  EHxabvth  1 
told  you,  a  great  deal  better  than  we  know  you," 

Stephen  looked  round  u|>on  the  audience,  wliici 
began  to  perceive  was  hostile  to  liim.  with  lfss«d 
self-command   and  growing  wrath.     His  father's 
parture  had  sobered  liJm  out  of  the  first  burst  of  i 
fiiou,  but  be  was  not  a  man  to  fight  a  losing  I 


I  went  on,  however,  repeating  his  plea,  "  I  can't 
into  it  now,  before  ladies.  Name  »  man,  and  I  '11 
pl^n  everything.  T  can't  *pealt  before  ladies.  A 
I  would  soiin  see  it  was  all  a  luacle-up  story.  Send 
old  Gavelkind  or  Bomebody.     i  '11  explain   to   a 

**  Yoo  are  not  on  your  ti-ial  here,  Captain  Mitforil," 

arked  Eli&abeth.     "  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 

It  has  been  all  very  unexpected  and  very  painful." 

turned  to  Edmund   with  an   appealing  gesture, 

would  be  mucli  better  if  it  couhl  end  here.    There 

more  for  ua  to  do ;  it  is  no  buainesB  of 
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'*Thiit  is  to  say,"  cried  Stephen  quickly,  "  I  am  to 
teent  to  a  slur  upon  my  character  because  Ihere  is  n't 
lan  in  the  house  to  whom  I  can  speak,  nor  any  one 

0  ean  sec  through  a  made-up  story.  I  shan't  do 
tt!     Send  that  little  devil  away,  and  not  me.     You 

know  her  half  so  well  as  I  know  her.  How 
ya\A  you  ?  She  puts  on  one  face  to  lier  backers-up, 
i  quite  a  different  one  to  me.  She 's  "  — 
"Captain  Mitford,"  Mrs.  Traveia  said,  "you  seem 
think,  after  all,  that  you  know  Lily  rery  well," 
He  stopped  short,  confoimded,  and  looked  at  tlieold 
ly  with  a  dangerous  glitter  in  his  eyes  —  like  a  bull 

g  down  its  hea<l  before  it  charges. 
"You  tliink  you  know  Lily  very  well,"  she  re- 
;  "and  how  should  you  know  her.  unless  what 
i  says  is  tmi;?  I'm  very  sorry,  for  you  are  a  npar 
ighbor,  and  I  always  thought  I  shonid  like  you  best 
the  family.     If  you  please.  Captain  Mitford,  will 

1  go  away?  I  don't  want  to  hurt  yon r  feelings, 
i  there 's  no  man  in  the  house,  as  you  say.  We 
I  only  ladies ;  we  have  ourselves  to  take  care  of. 
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Please  go.     And  I  don't  think,"  added  the  old  Wy, 
upon  whose  face  tbere  bad  come  a  little  color,  a  f 
of  roused  temper  and  feeling,  "thut  so  long  as 
is  my  house  I  shall  want  to  see  you  here  again." 

lie  burst  out  suddenly  into  a  loud  laugh.  Iln 
exasperated  by  her  little  air  of  authoritj-,  her  pnwie 
words,  the  majestic  aspect  she  put  on,  aud  be  was  liaU 
mad  with  the  e£Forts  be  had  made  to  restiain  hln» 
and  the  sense  that  he  had  failed,  and  tlie  fnry 
ahame  of  the  exposure.  No  one  had  listeucd  to  wl 
he  said  in  his  own  defense  ;  but  ho  had  it  in  bis  power 
to  startle  them  into  listening  to  him  at  la.'tt.  **  Vour 
house?"  he  cried,  hurling  the  words  at  her  as  if  they 
had  been  a  stone  picked  up  in  haste.  "  You  'w  no 
house,  any  more  thau  you  hu^e  the  right  to  jutlgv 
tue  1 " 

"  No  house !     The  man  must  be  going  mad  ! "  ' 
Travers  exclaimed. 

"Captain  Mitfoni,"  cried  Elizabeth,  "if  yoo  1: 
any  sense  of  honor,  go,  —  go  away  1 " 

"  I  '11  not  allow  myself  to  be  insulted,"  he  retu 
**  not  even  by  an  old  woman.  Her  house  I  It  *b  i 
more  hers  tlian  it 's  mine.  She  *s  got  uo  house,  - 
has  not  a  penny  but  what  you  give  her.  Do  you  tJiitd 
I  don't  know  7  Do  you  think  that  everybody  doesn 
know?  Let  go,  Ned.  I  'U  not  be  put  out.  eiUn^r  | 
her  or  you.  By  Jove  1  to  order  me  out  of  her  hoi 
when  she 's  a  pauper,  a  pensioner,  a  —  Good-evenin 
Mrs.  Travers.  I  hope  I  've  given  you  a  piece  of  i 
formation  which  is  as  good  as  yours  to  me  I  " 

The  little  old  lady  Imd  riHen  to  her  fwt.  U  i 
not  possible  for  the  small,  worn  face  in  the  wlute  « 
cle  of  hor  widow's  cap  to  be  paler  than  it  babilnnd 
was ;   but  Iier  eyea   were  opened   more   widely  tli| 
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(ual,  and  ber  lips  were  apart.  "  Lizzy  \ "  she  said, 
ith  a  gasp,  jxittiiig  out  her  Laadfl.  Site  paused 
ntil  Stephen  bad  gwne  out  of  the  room  before  she 
ud  any  more.  Then  she  resumed  :  "  Lizzy !  Is  that 
me?" 

"  Mrs.  Travers,"  replied  Edmund,  "  my  brother  is 
itirely^  in  the  wrong.  He  has  received  a  dreadful 
dow.  I  am  dazed  and  confu^ietl  by  it,  though  I  have 
lothing  to  do  with  it.  He  did  not  know  what  he  waa 
laying.  He  wanted  to  revenge  himself  on  some  one. 
t  was  a  dastardly  thing  to  do ;  but  that  is  all.  Don't 
tlkink  of  it  more." 

"  I  am  asking  Lizzy.  Lizzy,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  is 
lat  true?" 

"  Aunt,  bsten  to  bim,  he  knows  everything,  and 
e  've  done  him  injustice !  "  cried  Elizabeth,  with  an 
Sort,  scarcely  conscious,  to  turn  the  discussion  into 
lotber  channel.  "  Ask  him  to  forgive  me,  I  thought 
i  was  uivolvcd  in  all  this  dreadful  story.  I  thought 
was  all  different." 

"  Lizzy,"  said  Mrs,  Travers,  "  is  that  true  ?  " 
"Aunt,  bow  can  you  ask  me  ?     It  is  nothing;  it  la 
tvenge,  as  he  tells  you," 

"  What  does  it  matter  wbat  he  tells  me,  or  the 
^r?  The  other  meant  what  he  said.  Lizzy,  is  it 
we?" 

**  Annt,  dear  aunt !  " 

"  You  call  me  by  my  name,  but  that 's  no  answer ; 
or  is  it  an  answer,"  cried  the  old  lady,  holding  Eliz- 
abeth at  arm's  length,  thnisting  ber  away,  "  to  come 
and  coax  me  and  kiss  me.  Is  it  true  —  true  ?  "  She 
grasped  Elizabeth's  shouhlcr  after  a  moment,  as  a 
diild  might  grip  a  woman  in  vain  passion,  and  shook 
h^r.     '*  I  want  an  answer,  —  I  want  an  answer.     My 
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'  "Oh,  dear  aunt,"  cried  Elizabeth,  flinging  herself 
on  her  knees  beside  Mrs.  Travers'a  chair,  "  he  never 
thought  of  that.  You  were  liJie  himself  to  him.  It 
was  a  miatake,  it  was  some  delirium,  he  never 
I  Aoi^ht." 

"  Ah  I  "  she  said,  "  there  'a  mistakes.  —  yes,  there  'b 
mistakes.  Yon  asked  lue,  Lily  Ford,  if  you  could  mis- 
e  the  man  you  were  going  to  marry  ;  and  it  seemed 
\  both  to  me  and  you  as  if  yoa  could  n't.  But  I  was 
I  toarried  to  n)tne  for  forty  years,  and  I  was  mistaken 
f  ID  him  all  the  time,  it  ap]icars.  I  never  thought  he 
L  vonld  leave  hia  wife  a  —  a  pauper,  a  pensioner,  as 
I  that  villain  said.  Oh,  that  villain!  Get  up,  ElizHr 
I'lwtb,  get  up;  don't  hang  on  me,  I '11  be  your  pen- 
\  ^ner  no  moi-e." 

Elizabeth,  repulsed,  still  knelt  at  her  aunt's  feet, 
r  bands  clasped,  the  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes. 
Uy  Ford,  behind  tlie  old  lady's  chair,  put  her  arms 
inidly  round  her,  caressing  her,  crying  too.  Beside 
I  these  weeping  women,  what  could  Edmund  do? 
He  stood  irresolute  in  sheer  masculine  disability  to 
bear  the  sight  of  their  tears :  and  yet  he  could  not  go 
away,  nor  desert  Elizabeth  at  this  crisis.  Not  a  wonl 
Iia<l  been  said  between  them,  and  yet  she  had  called 
him,  liound  hira  to  her  side.  He  turned  from  them, 
1  walked  about  the  room  in  the  confusion  of  de- 
Espur. 

"That's  what  marriage  is."  Mrs.  Travers  resumed 

[lifter  an  interval  of  sobs,     "  I  'II  go  out  of  my  hua- 

d'B  house  with  the  little  bit  of  money  I  brought 

I  it,  and  glad  to  have  that.      It  w.i«  all  mine  for 

Y  years ;  but  what  was  I  all  the  time  ?     AVliat  's  a 

Bviffi  but  a  pensioner,  as  th.it  man  said.     She  has  no 

%bt  to  anytliiug  ;  it 's  all  in  the  man's  hands,  though 
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she 's  lielp^  bim  t^  malce  it.  thougli  she 's  taken  can 
of  it  auil  saved  it,  and  done  her  work  as  hftuest  as  Iw. 
But  wheu  he  dies,  he  does  what  he  likes  ;  he  takes  W 
home  from  her,  and  gtvea  it  tu  some  one  else.  She  a 
got  no  right  to  anything.  Ob,  talk  of  mistakes,  Lily 
Ford  I  You  might  well  mistake  the  man  you  were 
going  to  marry,  when  1  Ve  mistaken  mine,  after  !'<» 
been  his  wife  for  forty  years," 

"  Aunt,"  Elizabeth  cried.  "  hare  some  pity  a] 
me  I  Yon  cannot  have  tlie  heart  to  leave  i 
would  have  died  rather  than  let  you  find  out  —  any* 
thing  to  wound  you.  Every  word  you  say  goes  to  ray 
heart.  It 's  all  true  ;  but  he  never  meant  it  so.  H« 
never,  never  meant  it.  It  'a  true,  and  yet  it  "s 
ti'ue.  And  why  should  you  punish  me?  Wliat 
I  done  ?  Will  you  leave  me  alone  in  the  world,  ii 
house  that  *s  no  longer  a  borne,  because  I  Irnve  been 
put  in  a  wrong  position,  and  bcoanse  hiamind  got  con- 
fused at  the  end?" 

"Hold  your  tongue,"  said   Mrs.  Travera   angrily, 
turning  sharply  upon  her.    "  Don't  say  a  word  s^ainst 
my  husband  to  me.     I  know  what  I  think;  but  it's 
not  for  you  to  say  it,  —  yon  that  he  was  always 
good    to.     Respect  your   unc-Je,  if   you  please, 
shall  not  say  a  vrovd  against  him  to  me.     Anil  as 
leaving  yon,  why.  what  'a  tiiis  young  man  here 
Lizzy  ?     He  wants  to  go  away,  he  has  feeling  enoi 
to  Bee  he  has  no  business  here ;  but  yon  won't  If  t  hi 
you  keep  him  with  your  eye.     I  suppose  you  'U  nu 
him.  and  then  you  'U  want  nobody,  —  there  will  " 
further  need  for  an  old  woman  ;  though  porhaps 
wanted,  enough  to  earn  her  living,  enough  not  to 
pauper,"  Mrs.  Travers  said,  drying   her   eyes 
oantly. 
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'*  I  must  speak,  if  I  am  to  be  here  at  all,"  aaid  Ed- 
ruing  forward  ;  "  let  me  be  of  some  use  now, 
You  are  all  excited.  —  too  much  excited  to 
side  anything.  If  Elizabeth  will  bave  Die,  I  have 
I  long  at  her  disposal,  Mrs.  Travers  ;  and  in  that 
B  I  can  speak  for  her  aa  well  as  for  myself.  This 
r  bouse  will  never,  by  my  consent,  be  anybody's  but 
I  youra.  She  will  never  live  in  it,  with  my  approval, 
I  except  as  your  daughter  should  live.  It  is  better  tliti) 
'  ibould  be  cleared  up,  perhaps,  and  that  we  should  all 
mulerstand  each  other.  You  Rhall  never  leave  here 
with  my  consent.  I  can't  but  be  of  some  importance, 
if  whut  yon  tliink  is  true.  All  the  rest  is  little,  and 
means  Qothing.  These  are  the  facts  of  the  case  :  you 
ftre  here  at  home,  and  Elizabeth  lives  with  you. 
What  is  to  happen  after  shall  be  arranged  between 
us,  —  yon,  afl  the  head  of  the  house,  having  the  fii-st 
voice.  I  know  nothing  about  wills  and  law ;  in  na- 
ture you  are  the  head  of  the  house  and  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  and  so  you  shall  always  be  for  me." 

When   a  man  speaks  words  of  wisdom,  it  is  very 

seldom  that  they  are  not  received  by  the  women  about 

him  as  oracles  from  Heaven.     Elizabeth  rose  from  her 

knees,  and  came  and  stood  by  his  side,  putting  her 

arm  into  his  with  a  timidity  unusual  to  her.     Mrs. 

Tnvers  sat  up  in  her  chair,  witli  her  face  raised  to 

I  lum,  in  attention,  lialf  bewililered  but  wholly  respeot- 

f.fol.     Even  Lily  Ford,  behind  tlie  old  lady's  chair, 

[.looked,  up  as   if  her  salvation   depended  upon  this 

V'lnpreme  and  serious  stateraent.     When  he  stopped, 

a  a  breathless  pause. 

"  Well,  if  it 's  any  satisfaction    to  you.  Lixzy, 

{  he  speaks  up  like  a  man,"  Mrs.  Travers  saidkJ 
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The  Squire  went  ont  of  the  house  like  a  man  dis- 
tracted, his  brain  on  fire,  a  sur^ngas  of  a  flood  m  hi^  _^ 
head.  He  passed  out  into  the  hot  sun,  with  his  hat^^^^fj 
in  his  hand,  feeling  the  rush  in  his  ears  too  hot  and 
terrible  to  permit  of  any  covering  upon  the  t^^mpies. 
which  throbbed  aa  if  they  would  bnrat.  Very  few 
times  in  his  life  had  it  happened  tu  liiui  that  the  fiery 
commotion  within  dazed  and  confused  liim  as  to  what 
was  goin^  on  without,  but  so  it  was  to-d.iy. 

lie  had  been  withont  any  premonition  of  trouble, 
when  he  olimbc<I  that  slope  with  Stephen.     He  vas 
going  to  smooth  over  all  offense  on  Elizabeth's  part. 
Stephen  was  to  tell  his  tale,  to  explain,  as  he  seemed  J 
convinced  he  could.     "  Jjet  me  alone.     I  hope  I  knowl 
how  to  talk  over  a  woman,"  he  had  said.     Mr.  Mit 
ford  had  been  such  a  fool  as  t{>  trust  t^  him.     Such  t 
fool !  he  said  to  himself  now.     As  if  Elizabeth  had  ' 
been  an  ordinary  woman,  an  if  the  circumstances  had. 
been  so  simple  I     The  Squire  could  not  imagine  liow 
he  had  been  such  a  fool,  forgetting  that  he  had  known 
none  of  the  circumstances.     Now  it  seemed  as  if  hb 
own  folly  were  the  tl)ing  most  apparent.     How  oonld  I 
he  think  that  it  wouhl  be  so  easily  disposeil  of !    How  ' 
could  ho  iTuagine  that  all  would  be  well ! 

Mr.  Mitford  was  not  a  severe  jutlge.     He  had,  per- 
haps, in  his  heart  more  sympathy  with  Stephen's  er> 
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on  than  widi  the  virtne  of  his  other  sons.     He  was 

t  a  man  to  make  any  fuss  about  a  little  irregularity, 

bout  what  had  been  called  youthful  folly  in  the  days 

vhen  he  was  himself  subject  to  such  temptations ;  so 

DDg  as  there   was  nothing  disgraceful  in  it,  he  had 

ftid.     But  a  girl  upon  his  pro[>erty,  the  daughter  of 

n  old  servant,  his  wife's  favorite,  —  nay,  good  heav- 

\  the  girl  whom    Roger    had  meant    to  marry  I 

1  there  ever  such  a  hideous  conibinatioQ  ?     To  en- 

e  that  girl  away  on  the  old  pretense  of  marriage, 

rhat  a  scoundrel !  and  to  let  h«r  slip  through  his  fin- 

jers,  what  a  fool !     Everything  that  was  most  imbear- 

ivolved  in  it.     It  would  be  over  the  whole 

oonty  to-morrow,  flying  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, — 

,  scandal  suuli  as  hitd  not  happened  for  a  genei-ation, 

]  ridicule  worse  still  than  the  scandal.     It  was  like 

L  Surrey  melodrama,  the    Squire    said    to  himself, 

I  with  a  screaming  farce.     To  have  meant  to 

itwit  the  girl,  and  to  have  found  her  too  sharp  for 

Iml     A  Ijovelsice  plnnt^af  a  brilliant  and  conquer- 

Dg  hero,  made  a  fool  of,  like  the  old  nincompoop  in 

he  plays.     Jove!    and  this  was  his  son!     And  the 

audal  and  the  derision,  the  irounty  talk,  the  shaking 

the  wise  heads,  the  roar  of  ridicule,  would  peal 

mund  the  house,  like  a  storm.     The  laughter,  that  was 

be  worst.     Had  Lily  been  altogether  lost,  Mr,  Miu 

btd  wouhl  have  been  perhaps  not  much  less  disturbed : 

s  would  have  felt  keenly  the  shame  of  such  a  scandal, 

e  noisy  echoes  awakened,  the  shock  of  that  overthrow 

[  all  tlie  decoinims  and   betrayal   of  all  those  trusts 

rfaich  an  old  servant  puts  in  his  master,  and  which 

Ntblic  feeling  protects  and  authorizes.     But  that  the 

mtgh  should  be  added  to  the  shame ;  that  when  peo. 

lie  heard  what  vilhuny  Stephen  had  been  about,  they 
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Foae  of  ihese  tbings  could  he  do  now.  Tliia  rushiDg 
>ng  io  the  full  sun,  with  his  head  uncovered  for  patt 
the  way,  no  shade,  no  possibility  of  rest,  and  sunie 
of  blazing  road  before  hiio,  waa  enough  to  hiive 
Dr.  Kobson  a  fit,  not  to  apeitk  of  the  patient, 
I  be  had  warned  so  seriously.  The  8i[uii'e  felt 
is  dully  io  his  confused  brain,  but  also  felt  that  he 
Id  not  help  it ;  that  everything  was  iutolerable  ; 
must  get  home,  aod  do  somethiDg  at  ouec. 
tuuat  do  it  at  once ;  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  A 
w  who  hatl  exposed  hiiuself  to  the  county,  to  the 
whole  world,  like  that,  could  not  he  peruiltted  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  Mitfoi'ds.  He  had  always 
felt  uncomfortable  about  it,  always  siuce  poor  Roger 
was  taken  away.  Poor  Roger  I  It  seemed  to  the 
Sqnire  that  only  death  had  taken  his  eldest  son  away, 
and  that  it  was  somehow  a  grievance  to  himself  that 
Stephen  had  been  put  In  that  eldest  son's  place ;  he 
could  not  make  out,  in  his  confusion,  how  it  had  come 
about  It  was  a  wrong  to  Ediaund,  —  he  had  always 
said  BO,  —  a  great  injustice,  an  injury,  a  —  And  now 
the  fellow  had  proveil  how  imjiossible  it  was  to  keep 
ap  snch  an  arrangement.  It  was  all  his  own  doing, 
as  somehow  the  other,  the  injury  to  Edmund,  appeared 
to  be  Stephen's  doing.  liut  the  Squire  felt  that  if  he 
oonld  only  get  home  in  time,  only  reach  his  writing- 
table  and  his  quiet  library  and  the  cool  and  the  shade. 
Mid  get  his  pulses  to  stop  beating,  aud  that  rushing 
«urge  out  of  his  ears,  things  might  still  be  put  right. 
But  the  road  stretched  out  white  before  him,  like 
lething  elastic,  drawing  out  and  out  in  endless 
lengths,  such  as  he  had  never  been  conscious  of  be- 
fore ;  and  the  son  blazed,  without  a  tree  to  subdue  that 
pttilMS  glare.     He  bad  a  vague  notion  that  there  was 
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you  hear  that  story  about  Mitford  ?  about  the  Mit- 
?  about  old  Mitfonl?  That  was  what  it  came  to 
the  last.  Old  Mitford  !  tliaugh  hu  was  a  man  that 
id  never  made  a  laugltiDg-«toi-k  of  himself,  always 
tpt  clear  of  that;  had  V>eeii  respected,  feared,  if  you 
ugly  sort  of  fellow  to  be  affronted  or  put 
[JOn,  but  laughed  at,  never !  And  now  this  was  his 
.te,  for  the  first  time  iu  his  life,  and  by  no  fault  of 


■  How  good  it  would  be  to  have  the  shutters  closed, 

U  along  the  aide  of  the  house  1     What  a  change  it 

1  make  all  at  once  I  —  out  of  that  beating  and 

lazing,  the  pitiless  heat,  the  sound  of  the  laughter ; 

r  somehow  the  laughter  appeared  to  come  in,  too. 

teanwbile,  the  road  did  nothing  but  grow  longer  and 

iDger,  stretching  out  like  a  long  white  line,  endless 

B  far  as  one  could  see,  not  diminishing,  extending  as 

oa  rushed  on  ;  until  at  last,  when  the  heat  was  at  its 

ighest,  the  snnshine  almost  blinding,  the  surging  in 

a  ears  worse  than  ever,  Mr.  Mitford  suddenly  found 

ft  Ooolnc&s  and  shelter  about  him,  and  saw  tlmt  he  was 

atnmhUng  in  at  his  own  door. 

"  Shut  all  the  shutters,"  he  said  to  the  first  servant 
le  saw. 

The  shutters,  sir  ?  " 

Every  shutter  in  the  house.     Don't  you  see  how 
the  sun  ia  blazing  7     Ami  I  want  something  to  driak, 
Bud  a  borae  saddled  at  once." 
"  A  horse,  sir  ?  " 

"  Don't  I  speak  plain  enough  ?     Send  Larkins,  — 

le  'U  understand  ;  but  shut  the  shutters,  every  shutter ; 

out  the  Bun,  or  we  'U  go  on  fire,"  Mr.  Mitford 


Larkins  v 


night  oat  in  the  honsekaeper's  room. 
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with  a  meaaf^e  that  mastev  bail  come  in,  off  liia  liead, 
as  tuad  as  mad,  calliitg  ^>r  the  shutters  tu  \m  nhul. 
and  for  a  horse.  The  butlur  had  been  dozing  pleas- 
antly, and  was  jiiat  waking  up  to  eujoy  bis  afternoon 
tea. 

"  Rubbish,"  he  said,     "  1  dare  say  as  he  's  hot 
his  walk,  and  wants  a  drink ;  they  allays  does,  when 
man  's  comfortable." 

But  Mr.  Larkina  was  not  an  ill-natnred  nian,  & 
he  hail  a  sympathy  for  people  who  wanted  a  drill 
He  sent  for  ice  and  various  bottles,  and  there  waa 
popping  of  corks  which  occupied  some  time ;  a 
Soally  he  took  in  himself  to  the  library  a  tray,  whi 
the  footman  carried  to  the  door.  He  found,  wl 
alarmed  even  his  composure,  his  master  tug^ng 
the  shutters  to  close  ibem,  though  the  auu  had  past 
away  from  that  side  of  the  bouse. 

"  Bless  me,  air,  let  me  do  that !  But  th«  sta 
gone,''  he  said,  hurrying  to  set  down  his  tray. 

The  Squire  was  purple.  He  fumbled  about  1 
shutters  as  if  be  did  not  see,  his  eyes  seemed  stt 
out  of  his  bead,  and  be  was  panting,  with  Iou<U  no 
breath.  "  Every  shutter,"  he  said,  "  or  we  "11  go 
fire  ;  and,  Larkins,  have  a  borse  saddled,  and  send 
groom  '■  — 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  please  leave  all  that  to  me,  and  U 
a  seat,  sir ;  you  're  rather  knocked  up  with  the  hi 
and  I  've  brought  some  of  tliat  Cup." 

Larkins,  alarmed,  hat!  to  guide  his  master  to  his 
chair,  and  while  be  brought  him  a  large  glass  of  t 
skillful  decoction,  with  the  ice  jnmbling  deligbtfi 
and  making  a  pleasant  noise,  he  resolved  within  h 
self  that  the  groom  should  go  for  Dr.  BolwoniUidt 
without  a  moment's  delay. 
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"For  Pouncefort,  for  Pounoofort,"  said  the  Squire  ; 
k  man  on  horse,  the  quickest  way." 
"  If   I   were  to  §end  a  telegram  ? "  said  Larkins, 
:  and  more  deeided  that  the  doctor  should  be  the 
groom's  errand. 

*•  That 's  it."  said  Mr.  Mitfwid,  and  he  took  a  deep 

and  long  dranght ;  then  repeated,  "  The  Bhutters,  tlie 

,  abutters,  — shut  the  shutters  I "     Larkins  moved  away 

rfat  hmuor   his   master.     But  bis    back   was   scarcely 

I  tamed  when  there  was  a  great  noise,  amid  whit^b  the 

lidtarp  sound  of  the  glass  breaking  caught  the  butler's 

sibling  as  when  .1  tower  falls,  all  the  courses 

f  tlte  masonry  coming  down  upon  each  other:   and 

leie  lay  the  squire,  all  h».ddled  on  the  floor,  with  his 

tarple   face   fallen  back,  and  his  breathing  like  the 

wind  of  u  swollen  stream. 

'  Stephen   left   Mount   Travers  as  hastily,  and  not 

ich    more    pleasantly,  than  his  father.     The  thing 

d  oome  upon  hlni  which,  with  horiible  premonitions 

I  shame  and  <tiseom6turc,  he   hod  feared,  ever  since 

lat    uight    when    his    victim,  at    the  moment  of  his 

triumph,  hud  slipped  out  of  his  hands.     The  sensation 

bad  been  almost  worse  than  be  had  imagined  it  would 

be.     The   sight  of  Lily  had   filled  him  with  a  rage 

which  he  felt  to  be  cowardly,  and  which  he  would  have 

I  SefUsted  had  he  known  how  to  do  so ;  a  desire  to  stran- 

■  l^v  her,  to  crush  her,  to  stop  that  explanation  by  any 

;,  however  brutal.     And  Elizabeth's  look  of  hor- 

Por,  and   even  the  Utile  white   face  of  Mrs.  Travers, 

wing  with  a  sigh  her  partiality  for  military  men, 

I  lieen  terrible  to  him.     But  after  the  shock  and 

Ming  of  that  crisis,  there  came  to  Stephen  a  sense  of 

'  t£.     The  story  would  have  flown  to  all  the  winds. 
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if  but  one  ol   the  fellows  in  tbe  regiment  b»l  Ikiji 
(kt«.  or  9U)y  maa    who  ctiulct  fommimicate  to  tbem 
tfau  too  tJeligliifnl  bile.     Bat  tbe   ladies  would  nut 
wf»r»A  h  klnuad.  —  ihey  were  too  mticti  borritinli 
tke  Sqoire  and  Edmund  wunld  be  silt-nt.     TItej  w( 
know,  and  wotdd  not  forget  tbe  ator^-  of  his  dU 
■ad  iku  WX9  tnd  enough ;  but  tbey  would  not  leU 
for  tikeir  own  sMke,  if  not  for  bis.     Kor  would  »he 
[Mat  it.  for  her  own  ake.     It  was  more  aafe  than 
•oold  iMre  hoped ;  tbe  bortiblo  moment  of  tbe  disrU- 
IBS  bad  cnme,  bat  it  waa  orer.aud  notbiog  was  *u  Iw! 
■B  ba  bad  feaivtl.     Trne,  Elizabeth's  mooej-  was  not 
far  him  ;  tbe  tftunp  to  wbom  be  threw  a  sixpence  W 
as  iikelT  now  to  l>e  reoeired  as  a  wooer  as  be  was ;  Imt 
wbat  then?     There  were  as  good  fisb  iu  tbe  sea  u 
bad  erer  been  drawn  oat  of  it.     For  his  part,  he  bftd 
ou  taste  for  sncb  womt^o  ;  be  eouUl  very  easily  lua^ 
■p  hifi  mind  tu  tbe  loss  of  Elisabeth :  a  prim  vonon. 
"  '  '   that  sanrtimoaioos  horror  in  ber  eyes,  sbe  wa«  no 
at  all.    Tbev  were  as  iuif  e  an  andicnoe  as  be  eooM 
c^meen.  had  he  bad  tbo  choosing  of  them.     Not 
of  them  wotikl  repeat  it:  antl  that,  not  for 
'saakv,  bat  for  tbeir  own.     And  to  eonsole 
-,  be  had  tbe  eomfort  of  having  revenged 
aelf.  «hich    was  sweet.     He  iuid  tlirowu  a  (irebi 
aiuoug   tbttn.  for  them   to  extlngnish   aa   best 
voold.     On  the  whole,  be  said  to  himself,  with  : 
emltation.  it  was  be  who  bail  vome  out  of  it  liost, 

Therefor*'  his  exciteiueot  calmed  down 
than  his  father's-     Tkire  remiuaed  the  queittion  as  Iu 
what  tbi'  Squire  would  do.  which  was  a  serious 
He  hail  be«n  furious  :  be  had  taken  it  as  Stepti 
tta'U  did.  with  n^  and  a  senne  of  the  iimrtifiw 
the  failure,  llie  borrilile  ridiunle  to  whidi  be  woald< 
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But  Steplien  hoped  that  he  might  make  his 
B  what  he  so  clearly  saw  himself  ;  this  shame- 
1  secret  had  heen  reveale<l  to  the  luost  harmless  au- 
Bence  that  could  hare  beeo  choi^o  ;  that  from  Mount 
»vera  it  waa  very  unlikely  to  spread  or  be  repeated, 
r  even  whispered  about ;  that  the  ladies  wuuld  not 
o  it,  nor  Edmund  ;  and  that  the  little  de^*!!  hei-self, 
-  the  little  —  He  set  his  teeth  when  he  thought  of 
er.  He  would  like  to  meet  hiir  once  more,  oidy  once 
lore,  in  the  park,  and  see  what  she  woul<l  say  then. 
He  went  home  more  quickly  than  hia  father  had 
I,  thiukiug  nothing  of  the  length  of  the  way.  nor 
\  the  beat,  nor  of  the  want  of  shade.  He  must  see 
ph»lt  temper  his  father  was  iu ;  and  if  it  were  very 
%  he  would  pack  up  and  bo  i.ft.  Happily,  he  had 
t  sent  in  his  papers;  and  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
:,  there  would  be  this  comjiensation  in  losing  hia 
teirahip,  —  that  he  should  no  longer  be  compelled  to 
I  at  home.  There  was  always  that  to  be  said 
,  the  pther  side,  lie  met  »  groom  on  horseback, 
ring  down  the  avenue,  but  paid  no  particular  attea- 
;  nor  was  he  nmsed  by  the  soared  face  of  Lar- 
1119,  who  met  him  at  the  dour.  He  thought,  indeed, 
lat  Larkins  ba<l  been  sent  to  warn  him  that  the 
Squire  would  not  see  him ;  but  thts  alarm  lasted 
Bily  fur  a  moment.  The  butler  looked  very  pale  and 
Srighteoed.  He  came  forward  anxiously  as  soon  as 
len  appeared. 
"I'm  very  thankful  as  you  've  come,  sir,  I  did  n't 
low  how  to  a«t  on  my  own  responsibility.  Master  'a 
Ipt  at  all  well." 
**  Not  well  y  What  is  the  mattsr  1 "  Stephen  said. 
*•  lie  came  in  what  I  might  make  bold  to  call  verj- 
',  air,  calling  oat  to  shut  the  shutters,  to  keep  the 
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son  oat.     Nuw  the  sun  'a  gone  from  the  library,  cap- 
torn,  an  hnor  ago.  »s  you  kni.w.     John  ThoinM  w»  I 
denn  scate<l.  and  came  and  told  me  as  master  wasofi  I 
hig  hwid.     1  says,  "  RiibViisli !  '  and   I  traniea  lira  in  I 
B  of  bL$  own  particular  Cup  as  he  's  tend  of.     lie   ] 
awful  «>lor.  sir,  —  purplf-like,  and  breatt-  i 
.  ban).     He  told  me  to  shut  the  shutters  and  ilien 
U*  Send  a  man  on  bor»eba«k  for  Mr.  Pouncefort.    I 
tunH-d  my  back   for  a   moment,  and  there  he  wih 
smash  doxni  upon  the  floor." 

"  A  fit :  Did  you  send  for  the  doctor  ?  Have  you 
got  tlie  doctor  1 " 

"  1  did  n't  lo^e  a  moment,  capt^n.     I  sent  oS  tk 
^room  at  onw,     AVc  laid  faiiu  on  the  sofa,  and  Mn-   , 
Simmons  is  with  him.     tie  looks  awful  bad.     That't'J 
his  brvftthing.  sir,  as  you  can  hear." 

Stephen  bold    fast   by  a  cliair  to  steady  1 
"  This  is  what  Robson  feared."  be  said. 

"  Yos,  captain,  doct.or  always  said  as  his  was 
life;  and  m.-ister's  feared  it,  too.  Getting  in  a  paB- 
eaon  's  bad  for  him,  sir,  and  so  ia  the  great  beat  and 
being  out  in  the  smi.  Mrs.  Simmons  has  got  ice  to 
his  head,  and  we  're  doing  all  we  know  till  the  dot 
comes.  Had  master  been  badly  put  out,  sir.  by  a 
thing  as  happened  ?     You  will  perhaps  know  ? 

Stephen  made  no  reply.  He  stood  and  listened  i 
the  loud  breathing,  with  which  the  very  house  seein< 
to  vibr;it«.  '•  I>i.i  you  send  for  Mr.  Pouncefort,  as  g 
father  directed  ?  " 

**  We  've  had  uo  time  to  think  of  that.  1  tbon^j 
the  doctor  was  the  first  thing." 

"  You  were  i|uttc  right,  L/arkins  ;  it  was  better  fl 
to  worry  hiiu,  in  that  sUte." 

"  Shall  1  telegraph  now,  air,  to  Mr.  Pounoefort  ?  J 
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thought  I  'd  wait  till  one  of  you    gentlemen    came 
home." 

Stephen  again  stood  silent  for  a  long  minute,  paying 
no  attention.  At  length,  ^^  I  don't  think  you  need 
trouble  yourself  further,"  he  said. 


AFTEB  THE  8TU»M. 

TuKCi-T  and  trouble  seemed  to  have  died  out  of 
the  house  on  the  hill ;  the  vacaut  room  aloae  shovml 
a  few  traces  of  the  passion  and  conflict  that  had  I 
there.     The  screen  bad  been  pushed  aside,  slioni 
the  little  table  and  chair  behind   it,  which  Lily  k 
used  all  the  time  she  had  been  at   Mount  '^ 
in  her  nervous  dread  of  beiOj^  seen  by  any  ^ 
and  Mn.  Travera's  chair  with  its  cuabions,  her  {< 
stool,  and  the  pretty  stand  with  her  little  re(]nircmei4 
stood  all  astray,  as  they  had  been  thrust   to  oue  s 
and  another,  in  the  sudden  commotion  which  8tcph| 
before  bid  exit,  had  Sung  into  the  enemy's 
There  Elizabeth  bad  knelt,  distracted,  imploring  t 
aunt  not  to   believe  what  was  nevertheless  true ; 
there  the  little  lady  had  stood,  thrusting  them  all  a 
repulsing  her  footstool,  as  though  that,  too,  had  1 
au  enemy,  in  the  heat  of  her  indignation.     The 
mate  things  showed  tliesc  traces  of  hitman  eniotiou  ] 
a  way  whioh  was  curiouslv  telling,  with  a  suggt 
ness  partly  comic,  partly  pathetic.     The  footstool  i 
been  turned  over  with  tlie  vehemence  of  Uie  foot  w 
on  ordinary  occasions  rested  on  it  so  jjeacefully, 
chair  in  which  Stephen  had  first  seated  himself  I 
its  place.  —  turned  with  an  ingratiating  expression  I 
wards  that  of  Elizabeth,  which  had  been  pushed  I 
a  little, — with  its  chinbi  cover  all  dragged  * 
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by  the  man's  inij>etuoua  movemeiits.  But  all 
s  perfi^-tly  sileut  here,  as  on  other  fields  of  battle  ; 
1  in  a  few  miuutea  the  butlur,  cuiutng  in  with  his 
a-tray,  had  it  all  put  straight  agaiu.  Nothiug  could 
need  the  surprise  of  that  reaptctable  funftiouary : 
l1  hud  been  rung,  no  one  had  been  called  to  open 
I  door !  and  yet  the  gentlemen  whom  he  had  ad- 
p  Kitted  bad  all  melted  away,  leaving  no  trace,  and  even 
B  ladies  had  forgotten  that  it  was  time  for  tea. 

r  Ford  came  into  the  room  while  he  was  in  the 

f  calling  npun  some  of  his  subordinates  to  rear- 

I  this  pla<;e  of  conflict.     Lily  had  beoonie  Miss 

—  she  was  a  viHitor,  and  liad  no  dealings,  except 

,t  capacity,  with  the  servants ;  but  tbey  all  knew 

wfao  she  was,  and  bad  a  certain  reluctance  in  serving 

her.     It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  rising  in  the  world. 

1  bettering  yourself ;  but  to  wait  upon  one  of  his 

\  class  who  ha3  succeeded  in  doing  this  is  more 

J  any  free-born  servant  can  be  expected  to  do. 

"  Will  you  kindly  take  up  tea  Ui    Mrs.  Truvers's 

She  is  not  coming  down,"  Lily  said. 

t  She   had  been    crying ;    her   lips  bad  still  a  faint 

River  in  titem,  and  somelliing  like  the  crho  of  a  sob 

e  into  her  voice  as  she  spoke.    Though  it  had  Wen 

r  mother's  delight  to  think  that  she  was  quite  a  lady, 

p4Iy.  in  fact,  had  rather  the  air  of  a  very  pretty,  very 

Ined  lady's-maid.     That  is  not  saying  much,  for  it 

I  sometimes  difiicnlt  enough  to  tell  which  is  which, 

'tally  when  the  iuferior  in  position  is  the  prettier 

f  nature,  as  sometimes  happens.     It  is  only,  perhaps, 

■  fiortain  want  of  freedom,  a  greater  self-restraint, — 

ich  as  is  not  unlikely  to  add  to  tlie  air  of  refinement, 

-which  marks  the  difference.     Lily  was  very  quiet, 

f  reticent  and  subdued,  and  those  signs  of  emotion 
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seemed  to  betray  to  the  man's  eyes  tokens  of  "  a  smash- 
up."  That  hb  two  mistresses  should  have  qiiurrelnd 
did  Dot,  with  his  knowledge  of  them,  appear  vcrf 
probable;  but  that  Miss  Ford  —  Miss,  indeed!  — 
should  have  found  her  level  and  got  the  "  sack."  uv 
cording  to  the  phraseology  of  the  servants'  ball,  WM 
the   most   natural,  not  to  say  pleasing,  thing  in  tlie 

"  Tea  for  one,  miss  ?  "  the  butler  said,  with  ii  looii 
that  gave  meaning  to  the  words. 

Lily  replied  only  with  a  wondering  glance,  but 
said  in  a  low  voice,  "  You  may  put  away  the  scn<en, 
you  please." 

It  was  very  evident  then  to  the  household,  through 
which  the  news  flashed  in  a  moment,  that  there  vi^a 
an  end  of  Miss  Ford  ;  tliat  she  hud  got  the  sack, 
would  trouble  them  with  her  obnoxious  superiorityi 

What  went  on,  however,  in  Mrs.  Travers's 
during  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  Utile  like 
this.  There  the  old  lady  sat,  propped  up  with  more 
cushions  than  usual,  in  a  state  of  tearful  dignity  and 
exaltation.  She  had  felt  the  blow  profoundly.  —  as 
much  as  nature  would  allow  her  to  feel.  But  tliere  is 
this  advantage  in  a  very  small  body,  possessed  by  a 
not  ^-ery  great  miud :  that  its  physical  capabilities  are 
limited,  and  that  the  greatest  anguish  wears  itself  out 
j)roportionately  soon.  Mrs.  Travers  had  been  deeplr 
wounded  j  she  had  been  very  indignant,  vcrj-  an) 
and  then  had  recurred  to  the  first  pang,  and  felt 
slight  and  the  cruelty  of  her  husband's  iujustiue  to 
bottom  of  her  little  but  affectionate  heart.  But  when 
bIio  ha<l  gone  thi-ough  that  round  of  feeling  twice  or 
thrice  she  was  exhausted,  and  for  the  tima  oould 
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p  more.  Everythiug  that  Elizabeth,  ia  a  coinpunctioti 
ihich  was  very  deep  though  quite  imcaJled  fur,  since 
idle  bad  no  piirt  in  the  offeuae,  and  in  her  anxiety  to 
I  Moth,  and  in  ber  rvitl  gratitudu  and  affection,  could  do 
I  Aad  been  Invialietl  upou  her  auat ;  while  Lily,  ull  over- 
1  whelmed  stUi  hy  the  eveut  in  which  she  had  taken  so 
L  gieat  a  share,  and  unuble  to  restralu  her  sobbiug,  had 
■lingered  round  the  other  sufferer  with  that  fellowship 
ln^iuh  trouble  has  with  troubl«  and  pain  with  paiu. 
I'Mrs.  Travera  comforted  by  every  outwaid  appliance, 
I— by  cushions  applied  skillfully  at  the  very  angles  of 
rher  back  wliich  wanted  support,  and  tcuder  bathings 
I  of  het  hot  eyes  and  forehea<i,  aiid  gentle  ministrations 
BvHb  a  fan,  and  arrangements  of  blinds  and  curtains  to 
f  tamper  the  light,  —  sank  at  last  into  a  condition  of  not 
I  disagreeable  weakness,  with  all  the  superiority  in  it  of 
I  undeserved  aiHictinn. 

"  Yes,  I  am  a  little  better  now.     I  believe  that  you 

AO  well.  Lizzy.     I  am  sure  you  would  never  be  un- 

lond  to  me,  my  dear.     Perhaps,  as  you  say,  it  was  all 

a  muddle,  jiut  a  muddle  at  the  end.      And  Edmund 

Mitford  spoke  up  very  fair.     Oh,  I  don't  say  it 's  your 

i  iaalt,  or  hts  fault.     But  I  should  ii*t  wonder  if  I  'd  be 

r  better  with  Lily,  for  a  bit ;  leave  me  with  Lily,  for  a 

rbit.     We've  both  been  badly  used;  and  she's  very 

eltog;  and  you   can't   l>e  expected  to  feel  just  the 

e  when  it 's  all  to  your  advantage.     Oh,  1  did  n't 

n  to  say  anything  unkind.     Tjcave  me  for  a  bit 

■ith  Lily,  till  I  L'ome  to  myself." 

t  This   was   what   she    had   said,  sending  Elizabetli 

Hray;  aiid  thon  Mrs.  Travcrs  hiy  back  iu  her  chair, 

pth  that  st'nsf.'  of  being  a  martyr  which  is  ni'ver  with- 

Itfrfaiat  touch  of  pleasui-e  iu  it.     She  hud  been  over- 

Aelmed  by  sudden  trouble,  which  nobody  could  sa; 
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she  hJul  deserved,  —  she  bad  deser%'ed  Dotliing  lid  I 
good,  and  evil  was  wliat  had  cuue  upon  her.  But  nuK 
the  Bensation  of  quiet  after  a  storm,  of  rest  after  suf- 
fenng,  was  softly  diffused  through  the  at:nus))heK: 
the  storm  had  passed  over  the  gentle  victim,  —  dat 
storm  which  she  hail  doue  nothing  to  bring  doMii ;  ber 
wrongs  had  subsided  into  that  quiescent  condition  in 
which,  while  ceasing  to  hurt,  they  cuntiuued  tu  give 
her  a  claim  ujKin  the  respect  and  synipathyof  all  hkv, 
She  said  in  a  lialf-uudihio  voice,  "  Let  them  hring  the 
tea  here,  Lily  ;  "  and  after  her  docile  companion  i,»A 
accomplished  tliat  commission,  she  called  her  close  W 
her  chair.  "  Sit  down  hy  me,  my  poor  dear,  auil  Mil 
me  everything,"  she  said. 

When    Saunders,  the    butler,  brought    ia    the  1 
(which  after  all  he  had   not  ventured  to  bring  in  f 
only  one),  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  was  a  lesson  tu  h 
see  Miss  Foi-d  seated  on  a  atool  close  to  Mrs.  Traverf 
side,  while  the  old  lady  held  her  }iand,  and  patted  J 
from  time  to  time,  saying,  "  My  poor  dear,  my  ] 
dear!  "     Saunders  said,  in  the  servants'  hall,  that  tl 
were  crying  together,  and  as  thick  as  they  could  1 
and  that  he  shook   in  his  shoes  for  fear  Mrs.  '~ 
should  say  something  about  the  t«>a  for  one  ;  I 
might   he   keeping   it  uj)  for  him.  for  another  I 
They   stopped   talking   while    he   was   there, 
uoidd  n't  tell  what  the  fuss  was  about ;  but  they  v 
as  thick  as  thick,  —  that  he  could  swear.     He  ' 
drew  very  quietly,  treiuling  as  lightly  as  a  man  of  foi 
teen  stone  could  do,  not  to  call  Miss  Ford's  attotiti 
to  htm,  and  never  nas  more  thankful  than  when  ] 
found  himself  safe  outside  tlie  door, 

Mrs.  Travers   heani   all  Lily's  story,  eTcry  i 
with  the  keenest  interest.     To  have  a  ronanoe  in  i 
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Fe  thus  unfolded  to  her  from  the  hei'oine's  own  li|is, 

excitiog  than  any  uovel,  would  huve  bceo  an  uu- 

iVbontment  to  her  at  auy  time ;  and  now  affoi-ded  siieli 

dWeraioD  from  her  own  ti-onl>le  as  nothing  else  eould 

,ve  supplied,  especially  as   her   curiosity  had   been 

tmised  by  partial  i-evelations  laefore.     She  would  not 

a  detail  of    the    terriblu  night  in  the  street,  nor 

t£  how  the  poor  girl  felt  when  she  found  herself  lying 

on  «  sofa  ill  the  railway  waiting-room,  with  Miss  Tra- 

Vers  bending  over  her,  and  the  kind  woman  who  was 

&ttt;ndant  there  standing  by  her  side  with  a  cup  of 

MiKt  Travera  had  been  lier  salvation,  Lily  said 

ti  toara ;  she  had  telegraphed  at  once  to  the  mother, 

iDg  it  all  appear  quite  natural,  so  that  even  her 

own  jK'ople  knew  nothing,  except  that  Mias  Travers 

bad  taken  her  to  town  and  was  making  a  companion  of 

■her.      They  were  not  to  say  where  she  was,  at  finst,  ou 

aeeoont  of  poor  Mr,  Ri^r,  for  whose  sake  the  Fords 

%mi  supposed  their  daughter  had  run  away.     All  this 

bail  aeemed   most  plausible  to  Ler  father  and  mother  : 

md  thus  Lily's  terrible  adventure  had  turned  out  the 

moat  fortunate  incident  in  her  life.    Md^.  Travers  a.sked 

il  was  told  much  more  than  this,  esiieeially  about 

state  of  Lily's  heart,  and   how  she  now  believed 

she  had  never  loved  Stephen  at  aJl,  but  had  oidy 

flBtt4^>red  and  excited  by  his  attentions ;  for  the 

>bt  of  him,  Lily  declared,  had  not  called  her  heart 

to  Iiini  at  all,  but  made  her  fet-l  that  she  wished 

to   Hoe  him   again,  and   that  if   there  was  not 

lother  luan  in  the  world !     This  slie  protested  with 

IT  tears. 

"And  all  the  time  Lizzy  thought  it  was  poor 
tgsr,  and  Ix-gged  ino  to  Hay  nothing,  for  ho  was 
;  and  yet  could  u't  quite  forgive  poor  Edmund. 
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thinking  he  knew ;  and  was  angry,  something  atwnt 
money  that  Roger  had  left,  thinking  they  wanted  to 
make  it  up  to  you  with  money.  It  has  been  h»rd  fot 
you,  my  poor  tleiir,''  Mrs.  Travers  said ;  "  but  it  le  I 
good  thing  for  Lizzy  that  all  tliis  has  come  out.  It 
shows  what  a  man  he  is,  that  in  his  revenge  he  ahouU 
have  taken  it  out  nu  me.  Lily,  my  child,  give  roe  » 
cup  of  tea,  I  want  it  very  much,  and  oo  must  you, 
my  dear  ;  there  \s  nothing  that  revives  one  bo,  when 
one  is  exhausted  with  crjing  and  trouble,  and  wh«i 
one's  nerves  are  shattered.  Lily,  there  is  one  thing 
this  discovery  has  done,  —  it  has  sot  me  quile  {«*, 
I  always  thought,  whatever  hapjiened,  I  was  bound  to 
Xiizzy,  and  to  my  own  house,  and  all  tliat.  But  noiE. 
that  I  hnd  out  1  have  got  no  house,  and  Lizzy  will 
getting  married,  how  should  you  like  to  ^  away 
eliug,  to  Switzerland,  and  all  kinds  of  lieautiful  pli 
Lily  Ford  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Mrs,  Travers  I  "  cried  Lily,  drying  her  ej 
"YoQ  needn't  say  any  more,  my  dear;  it 
brought  back  the  light  into  your  face  in  a  monu 
AVe'lI  go  away  and  travel,  you  and  1.  I  have  thi 
of  it  a  long  time,  but  I  have  never  said  anything  tA 
it.  In  the  first  place,  Lizzy  never  cared  for  g( 
abroad ;  and  then,  though  I  'm  very  fond  of  Li 
she  is  a  kind  of  tall  character,  you  know,  that  do« 
not  always  do  to  go  about  witti  a  small  body  like  me. 
I  have  always  been  on  the  lookout  for  a  nic«  <)uict 
girl  that  I  could  be  fond  of,  that  wmjil  n't  he  too 
rions  or  distracted,  with  other  thin^  to  tfaiuk 
Lily,  since  tlie  first  day  yon  came  liere,  I  have  alwAj 
felt  I  could  get  on  with  you."  Mrs.  Travers  raiwtl 
herself  a  little  upon  \wv  cushions,  as  she  sigipcd  her 
tea,  and  a  faint  animation  came  into  her  faoe.     **1 
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never  could  have  done  with  a  companion  that  had 
been  got  by  an  advertisement,  or  recommended  by 
a  clergyman,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  But  getting 
fond  of  you  before  one  ever  thought  of  anything  of 
the  sort,  —  it  is  just  a  Providence,  Lily  I  And  your 
&ther  and  mother,  —  Lizzy  has  quite  settled  about 
them,  so  they  can  have  no  objections.  We'll  go 
abroad,  you  and  I :  we  '11  be  quite  comfortable,  and 
take  Martha,  and  perhaps  a  man  too,  if  you  think 
that  would  be  a  comfort,  —  for  I  have  a  little  money 
of  my  own,  enough  for  all  we  shall  want.  We  '11 
make  no  plans,  but  just  go  wherever  it  will  be  nicest, 
wherever  we  like  best :.  we  '11  be  quite  free  and  inde- 
pendent, for  we  '11  be  company  for  each  other,  which 
is  what  I  have  always  wanted.  Don't  you  think  it 
will  be  very  nice,  Lily  ?  It 's  what  I  've  always 
wanted,  but  never  have  seen  my  way  to,  till  now." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Travers,  it  is  like  a  dream,  —  it  is  like 
nothing  but  a  dream  I  "  Lily  cried. 

And  these  two  innocent  creatures  dried  their  tears, 
and  began  to  talk  of  traveling-dresses  and  the  most 
beautiful  places  they  had  ever  heard  or  read  about. 
All  the  world  was  "  abroad,"  to  them  ;  it  meant  every- 
thing, from  Boulogne  to  Bombay,  the  first  seeming 
about  as  far  off  as  the  last ;  and  in  the  novelty  and 
delight  of  this  thought,  their  troubles  floated  away. 

Elizabeth  had  left  her  aunt's  room  with  a  beating 
heart.  To  reckon  up  all  that  had  passed  in  this 
eventful  afternoon  was  impossible  ;  the  one  thing  im- 
portant was  the  question  whether  she  should  find  Ed- 
mund waiting  for  her  down-stairs.  The  current  of 
these  hasty  events  had  swept  the  two  together  in  a 
way  she  had  never  intended,  nor  thought  of.  She 
had  put  out  her  hand  to  him  in  her  first  astonishment 
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in  the  shock  ol  Lily  "a  revelation,  and  in  tlifi  force  at 
inipctuoiiity  of  lier  feelings   had   called  liini  by  h 
iiaiae.     Up   to  that  moment,  Elizntieth  hmi  i 
fully  bflieved  tluit  it  was  Roger  who  was  the  pitifi 
hero  of  Lily's  adventure.     The  girl  hiul  not  eaiJ  it! 
had  Dot,  as  Miaa  Travers  now   perceived,  given  any 
indication  that  it  was  he ;  but  Elinabetb  had  oon^'himl 
bei-self  of  it  by  reasonings  whieh  it  is  unnecessary  to 
follow,  by  one  piece  of  circumstantial  evidence  aftK 
another.      In  all  that  Roger  had  done  Edmnnd  had 
involved  himself.     In  her  own  hearing,  hv  had  «pokeD 
of  money  which   Roger  had  dusliued  for  Lily,  aail 
which  Elizabeth  took  for  grantttd  was  given  a*  com- 
pensation for  the  wrong  he  had  intended  to  do.     Her 
heart  had  been   hot  and  aore  with  the  secret  wUidi 
nobody  knew.     She  could  not  bear  to  stand  liy  tai 
witness  the  love  and  the  gi-ief  and  the  honor  wi&  1 
which  Roger's  name  was  surrounded,  —  Roger,  nbf 
she  believed  had  stained  that  name  with  such  sch^ 
and  artifices  at  the  very  end  of  his  life  I     It  ha<l  bran 
intolerable  to  her  to  bear  the  universal  praJRes  that 
followed  him,  to  feel  herself  compelled  to  acquiesee  ii 
what  was  said.     She  had  stood  silent,  in  painful  | 
pressiou,  unwilling  to  consent,  still  more  unwilIiI^ 
condemn  him  who  ha<l  gone  before  a  higher  trilni 
She  had  determin«d  at  last,  tliat  very  dky,  to  tell  1 
mund  her  secret,  —  that  it  was  she  who  had  rwwv- 
ored  Lily  and  brought  her  home,  and   that  »h^  kiicw 
everything.     When  the  discovery  caiiic,  and  she  w.is 
made  aware  that  she  had  been  wronging  RogtT  idl  the 
time,  Elizabeth's  generous  heart  had  turned,  with  « 
bonnd  of  repentance  and  acknowledgment,  to  Rogf 
faithful  brother,  whom  she  had  been  holding  at  i 
length,  knowing  well  —  aa  how  could  she  help  1 
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ing?  —  what  was  on  his  lips.  Her  subtlued  spream  of 
borror  and  compimctiou.  her  call  to  EUmuiid  to  for- 
give her,  her  baud  put  into  his,  bad  all  beeo  signs 
wbicli  she  bad  do  |Kiwer  to  restraiii.  She  had  done 
this  involuntarily,  throwing  herself  at  Edmund'w  head, 
as  the  vulgar  say.  And  afterwards  it  had  all  seemed 
to  be  taken  for  granted  by  him  aud  every  one,  she 
conld  not  tell  how.  He  had  spoken  for  her,  and  she 
had  accepted  his  guidance  with  proud  humility,  stand- 
ing up  by  him,  putting  her  band  on  his  arm.  It  all 
appeared  to  have  been  settled  for  them  without  a  word 
•wd  between  them,  without  anything  which  nsually 
ooastitates  such  a  bond.  He  had  not  said  that  iie 
loved  her,  nor  that  he  wanted  her ;  there  Iiad  Inien  no 
asking,  no  consent.  If  there  bad  been  any  advance 
made,  it  bad  come  from  her,  witb  that  unoonscious 
cry  of  "  Edmund  1 "  with  the  giving  of  her  hand. 
When  she  left  her  aunts  room,  Elizabeth,  for  the  first 
time  able  to  think  of  herself,  went  down  the  stairs 
very  slowly,  in  great  agitjition.  not  knowing  what  she 
was  to  find.  Would  be  stiU  be  there  ?  Would  he 
bave  seized  the  opportunity  to  e3ca[>e  from  a  position 
which  was  not,  after  all,  of  his  seeking  ?  Or  i£  he  re- 
mained, would  it  be  with  an  embarrassed  acHiuiescenee 
in  what  had  happened,  which  bad  been  none  of  his 
doing  ?  She  could  not  tell.  Her  heart  was  beating 
very  fast,  though  her  foot  was  slow.  Slie  was  not  a 
humble  girl,  ready  to  acknowledge  her  lord,  but  a 
woman  fidl  of  natural  pride  and  independence,  very 
seDsitive,  deeply  wondering  what  on  his  side  the  man 
had  thought  and  now  had  to  nay. 

She  was  not  left  long  in  doubt.  Edmund  was  wait- 
ing in  tJie  hall,  at  the  foot  of  the  staii-s.  The  first 
thought  of  her  alarmed  soul  was  that  he  was  on  his 
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r  fl^  ^M  be  kad  bneft  about  to  leave  the  bontt ; 
Ht  ttapftd  tiling  for  »  momeat  But 
»  ■D«  ga>^  >*V  •  ^  Pi*'  °°^  '"*  ''^'^ 
h,  dnwi^  onre  tbroogb  liis  lam* 
•  OiMB  «^.~  W  8>>J  -  *^  now  that  ^-ua  have  come,  I 
^^  fad  that  tW  kooM  can  oonUtn  me.  I  l>av«  & 
t^^i^^  md  a  tho^BBd  man  things  to  say." 

'■Q^l'  At  entAt ''whal  mast  yoa  think  of  nui; 
What  CBB  I  m.j  to  voo  ?  Eveiything  aeema  to  hifl 
hi^  tokes  oat  of  oar  hands." 
M^Unk  of  Ten?  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  t 
L  S«y  to  me?  ETeryUung.  —  vrh*tev| 
TOOT  Bdnd :  for  now  yua  an;  1,  and  1  Si 
Coote  oat  into  the  free  air ;  there  ia  too  mui 
B  to  he  wftaiiint  in  any  house.  Dear  £llizabed 
■  deax,  titen  is  no  ghost  to  stand  between 
w?" 

'^  Did  jou  fed  it,**  she  said,  "  that  spectre  ?  C 
bow  coohl  I  erer  have  oitertaiaed  soch  an  unwoit 
thoogbt !'' 

*- 1  knew  it  was  not  Roger,"  be  said.  **  Soom  tii 
jtm  shall  bear  what  he  said  of  you  and  me,  that  h 
night.  Bat  in  the  mean  while  we  hare  eveirthiog : 
say  between  oursdvee  and  abont  ourselves.  1  cann 
hold  back  a  word,  becsoae  events  ae«m  to  have  aetUi 
it  (or  OS.  Elizabeth,  1  am  going  to  begin  at  tba  1 
ginning." 

They  took  reftige  from  the  wide  landscape  in  a  «x 
mer-hoDse  which,  but  that  nature  had  laden  it  with 
wild  and  tangled  growth  of  boaeysuckle  and  jef 
mine,  would  have  been  an  entirely  cockney  erectio 
in  tlie  taste  of  the  late  Mr.  Travers,  and  there  i 
viewed  the  complete  rise  and  progress  of  a  love  whi 
was  DOW  by  mere  force  of  development  dear  to  fa 
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n  the  begiDDiDg,  and  coiiBcious  as  it  bad  aoaroely 
1,  until  a  recent  period,  but  of  this  botii  were  now 
npletely  unaware.  Tlie  sunny  afternoon  sped  over 
m,  the  shadows  lengthened,  a  cool  breeze  tem- 
red  the  heat,  blowing  straight  over  the  treetops 
m  the  sea.  Everything  was  sweet  to  them,  —  the 
It  and  the  shadows,  the  heat  and  the  coolness,  the 
I  and  the  breeze.  The  honeysuctcle  breathed  out 
I  sweetness  into  the  air ;  and  bo  did  the  birds,  sing- 
j  all  manner  of  love  songs  and  bridal  ditties,  select- 
f  tiie  best  out  of  their  stores,  such  as  they  had  used 
their  own  account  in  spring.  These  two,  sitting 
»pt  in  aira  of  heaven,  neither  heard  the  birds  nor 
Ifilt  the  flowers ;  they  had  all  music  and  fragrance 
]  sweetness  in  themselves.  Tliey  were  as  little  con- 
ned in,  as  little  conscious,  a»  little  prescient  of  the 
me  going  on  at  Melcombe  as  if  they  had  lived  in 
other  world. 

Thns  the  conflict  and  the  misery  which  for  an  hour 
so  had  seemed  to  concentrate  in  this  innocent  house, 
I  which  had  overshadowed  it  with  gloom,  and  given 
a  color  to  every  ray  of  light,  passed  away,  being 
no  manner  native  to  the  place.  Within  doors,  the 
D  injured  persons  who  had  be«n  the  chief  sufierera 
■got  everything,  and  planned  their  little  consolatory 
iTels  with  the  freshness  of  delighted  children ; 
die  here  every  cloud  flitted  away  from  the  two  most 
et,  united  after  long  tantalizing  drifts  asunder,  in 
a  enjo]rment  of  that  most  perfect  hour  of  human  fel- 
rship,  the  lovera"  first  mutual  understanding.  It 
•a  not  always  happen  ;  but  here  for  once  life  and 
I  hour  brought  no  injustioe.  The  clouds  passed 
aj  from  the  innocent  household,  and  did  do  barm. 
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EoifUND  (lid  not  return  to  Melcoinltc  till  late.  He 
»yed  all  the  delightful  evening  through  at  Mount 
ravers,  dining  there,  as  in  hi»  preeent  position  it  was 
right  and  natural  thing  to  do.  That  afternoon 
evening  Jled  like  a  dreatu.  Sometimes  it  linppcnH 
to  two  i>eople  thus  suddenly  brought  together, 
fter  long  tending  towards  eat'h  other,  and  when  tlie 
rst  flush  of  youthful  security  has  passed,  the  moment 
[  union  brings  a  completion  as  well  aa  a  beginning  of 
fe,  which  is  unique  in  its  perfection.  It  combines 
le  rapture  of  early  bliss  with  that  deep-seated  satis- 
tction  of  maturity,  which  is  rarer,  and  if  not  so  ex- 
aisite,  yet  the  most  real  version  of  happiness.  Up 
I  this  roonient,  tliey  bad  not  lived  for  themselves, 
!he  life  of  Elizabeth  had  l>een  spent  in  that  most  per- 
of  filial  duty  which  is  exercised  towards  relations 
rho  have  the  claims  of  love  and  kindness  without 
ose  of  warm  sympathy  and  congeniality.  She  was 
»t  like  the  kind  old  couple  who  had  been  bo  good  to 
tr.  Both  in  what  they  had  done  for  her  and  in  what 
bad  withheld,  they  had  often  woimded  a  nature 
hich  was  not  like  theirs.  Her  uncU-  bad  lieon  gpnor- 
iis  beyond  measure  to  her  in  his  will,  but  had  put  her 
ito  the  moiit  false  position,  ami  made  her  the  ap]iar- 
it  instrument  of  a  wrong  which  was  abhorrent  to 
ir.     Edmund,  on  the  other  side,  had  lived  a  neutral- 
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colored  life,  because,  no  doubt,  of  a  certain  spectator- 
ebip  of  nature,  which  often  betruys  a  aiao  wbi>  i» 
without  any  prick  of  necessity  or  strong  iinpulDe  of 
passion  into  indifference  and  mediocrity.  Ue  was  one 
of  those,  not,  |>erhaps,  the  least  hajipy  nor  the  least 
useful,  who  stand  aside  out  of  tlie  conflicts  of  lifv  nail 
look  un,  and  vho  ueem  to  attain  to  little  by  persistence 
of  wanting  liltle,  —  by  an  interust  which  they  liavu 
riither  in  life  in  tb«  general  tlian  in  any  sjn-ciul  objorts 
to  be  appropiiated  to  themselves.  Such  men  can  be 
emancipated  and  brought  into  a  wariuei-  exintcnRi-  only 
by  love,  whieh  gives  tbcm  a  wanner  and  stronger 
identity  by  adding  another  life  to  ttieii-H.  Love  that 
"smites  the  chord  of  self,"  till  it,  "trembling,  paaicil 
in  music  out  of  sight."  is  one  thing;  but  tliere  is 
another,  in  which  the  selfsame  love,  not  less  noble, 
takes  up  "  the  harp  of  life,  and  smites  on  all  its  chonii 
with  might ; "  so  that  the  musing  spectator,  tbo  ob- 
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mi&terested,  never  able  to  divine  what  they  would  be 
,  to  poase&a  each  an  eai'  iuto  which  to  pour  every- 
hing  that  came  into  the  faeai-t,  ea^h  an  eye  always 
make  to  what  each  was  doing,  each  another  who  was 
hemselves,  —  what  a  wonder,  what  a  miracle,  what  an 
xpansion  of  living ;  nay.  what  life  and  personal  iden- 
i^ !  This  day  was  a  revelation,  a  kind  of  gospel^ 
i  new  communication  direct  out  of  heaven  for  both, 
rhey  Hjient  those  sunny  hours  together,  which  seemed 
ike  so  many  moments,  and  yet  were  of  moi-e  account 
t  their  life  than  a  dozen  jirevious  years.  They  dined 
[ether  at  a  table  which  derived  a  curious  dignity 
am  the  thought  that  henceforth  it  was  to  be  the  ceu- 
B  of  life  dispensed  to  others  ;  of  meeting  and  com- 
Dunion ;  of  breaking  of  bread,  half  sacramental  with 
be  sacred  seal  of  domestic  unity,  of  possession  in  com- 
Bon.  All  common  life  became  splendid  and  noble  in 
bis  illumination ;  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  read, 
fediant,  tlie  exposition  of  what  existence  actually  was 
I  each  other's  eyes, 

Edmnnd  walked  home  in  the  delicious  darkness  of 
be  summer  night.  The  road  was  white  under  his 
iet,  the  dark  hedges  standing  up  on  either  hand,  the 
mmense  vault  of  sky  over  him  sparkling  with  innu- 
lerable  stars.  In  his  present  mood,  moonlight  would 
i«ve  I)een  too  much  ;  it  would  have  introduced  a  more 
ramstio  element,  strong  shadows  along  with  the  inten- 
ity  of  its  white  light.  He  loved  bctt«r  that  soft  ahin- 
ag  which  filled  the  heavens  with  delightful  company 
Dd  silent  fellowship.  He  walked  along  lightly,  as  if 
e  trod  apon  air,  that  same  road  which  his  father  had 
r&versed  in  a  passion  of  physical  and  mental  excite- 
lent,  which  made  of  it  an  awful,  half- delirious  path- 
vy  from  life  to  death:  and  which  Stephen  had  trod 
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The  door  was  etill  standing  wide  open  wheu  Ed- 
maud  reaube<l  Meloombe,  anil  n  dog-cart  stood  before 
the  st«p3,  witb  lamps,  wbiL'Ji  made  a  coiitradictory 
yellow  glimmer  iii  the  palenesa  of  the  night.  As  lie 
f  proacbed,  Larbins  came  out  upon  the  threshold. 
fYou  need  n"t  wait,"  he  said  to  the  driver.  "  Doctor  'a 
^  to  stop  ull  night." 
"  How  'a  master  ?  "  said  the  man. 
^  Don't  Bay  nothing  in  tbe  bouse,  hut  it's  my  opin- 
I  hn  's  s  dead  man ;  and  if  Kobson  don't  think  so, 
I,  I  'm  a  —  But  mind  you.  not  a  wonl ;  tlie  fiunily 
mightn't  like  "  — 

"  Whnt  's  that  you  are  saying.  Larkins  ?  "  Edmund 
J  a  sudden  band  upon  the  butler's  shoulder,  whit^b 
Bile  him  jump. 

■*  Mr.  Edmuud  ?     I  'in  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir. 

I  did  n't  see  yon.     I  was  telling  James  to  put  up  — 

rt.  Robson,  sir,  he 's  here,  aud  will  uot  be  going  — 

t  for  a  bit." 

"Who  is  ill?     My  father?     What  ia  it?     You  said 

s  a  dead  man." 
"  He  'a  hail  a  fit.  sir.  There  was  nobody  there  but 
I,  and  it 's  bad  that  effect  u|M»n  me  that  I  don't  know 
1 1  'm  saying.  1  hope  it  ain't  so  bad  as  that,  Mr. 
Idmnnd.  Don't  go  to  master's  room,  sir :  Dr.  Rob- 
I  says  no  one 's  to  go  in.  The  captain,  lie  'a  in  the 
Ibrary." 

mund  had  gone  half-way  up  tbe  stairs,  but  he 
topped  at  tills,  and  ciime  slowly  down  again.  The 
shock  of  this  intimation  dispersed  all  that  bright  a(- 
mospliere  about  him,  as  if  it  bud  been  a  bubble,  and 
lini  Ijnck  witb  a  sudden  j;ir  into  so  different 
He  was  well  aware  of  the  significance  of  the 
\iC'  and  remembered,  witb  a  throb  of  painful 
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eensitiaD.  hia  {uher's  cootinoal  preoccnpaticHi  on  tlu 
sabject,  hia  oc^asioaal  attempts  at  self-restzaiot,  be- 
cause of  what  hud  been  said  to  him  of  the  riska  be 
wan.     Poor  father ;  ovcrwbelmed  at  last  by  that  tem- 
pest of  nge  md  shame.     Uis  exciaiuatioa  about  tbe 
harm  «h»t  had  come  to  him  from  his  soua  T«camsl  to 
Edmimd's  mind.    Tbe  S<juire  had  passed  saftdy  enougb 
through  the  cootnuneties  brought  upon  him  by  Bfiger: 
be  had  seen  his  firsi-boni  die,  and  burie<t  him.withimt 
any  danger  from  ewotiuo.     But  now  —     Edmunii  ajv 
proacfaed  the  ttbrarr  rcry  unwilUagly,  with  hcsiUktlbg 
steps.     The  very  si|;bt  of  Stephen  would,  he  felt,  b» 
intolerable  ;  Dor  did  be  know  bow  his  brother  eoold 
look  htm  in  tbe  face.     The  door  was  ajar,  and  m 
pushed  it  open  with  a  rchictant  hand.    The  apart 
was  dimly   lighted  by    candles  OD   the    mantcl-pie08|' 
which  was  at  tbe  opposite  end  of  tb«  room  from  the 
&cjuire*s  writiDg-table,  usually  the  central  point,  vrith 
its  one  brilliant  lamp.    The  fact  that  tbe  lamp  bad 
not  been  lighted  was  already  a  sign  of  nppruaci 
change.    Edmund  saw  with  relief  that  the  doctor 
with  Stephen  before  the  fireplace,  —  two  dark  figi 
in  the  ineffectual  light. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  "  he  asked.     *'  Doctor,  I 
most  thankful  at  least  to  find  you  here." 

"Not  for  much  good,  1  'm  afraid,"  returned  the  doc- 
tor, shaking  his  head.  "  Lie  has  bad  a  tit.  and  a  bad 
one.  I  must  not  conceal  from  you  that  be  is  very  iU. 
I  've  heen  afraid  of  it  for  some  time  back.  Kotbing 
we  have  done  lias  been  of  any  avail  as  yet."' 

Edtnniid  asked  anxiously  how  it  had  liiip|tened,  and 
received  fi-oni  tlio  doctor  Larkins's  story,  i-ut  short  of 
Various  details.  "  He  seems  to  have  walked  u  mn^id' 
erable  distance  in  tbe  heat  of  tbe  sun.     Your  broibar 
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does  not  appear  to  be  aware   of  an;  other  ciroum- 
jices." 

"  He  had  been  very  much  excited,  —  he  bad  luade  a 
tunful  discovery." 

Stephen  turned  lialt  round,  with  a  dark  glance  from 
mder  his  brows. 
"Oh,"  exclaimed  the  doctor.    Then  he  added  quickly, 
"  These  things,  of  course,  would   be  but  seeoiulary 
I  have  warned  him  repeatedly  that  he  must 
I  take  the  utmost  care,  in  respect  of  diet  and —  many 
t''4lther  things.     But  with  all  precautions,  disease  cannot 
^Iw  Staved  off.    It  was  bound  to  come,  sooner  or  later." 
"  And  you  take  a  despondent  view  ?  " 
"One  can  never  tell,"  replied  Dr.  Robson.     "He 
haa  had  only  threatenings,  uo  attack  before,  and  his 
strength  is  intact.     I  shall  stay  all  night  —  or  until  — 
1  the  mean  time,  I  have  been  saying  t*)  your  bi-other, 
E  you  would  like  to  get  a  physician  from   London, 
e  telegraph  is  closed  by  this  time ;  but  a  message 
Fuld  he  seut  by  the  midnight  train." 
"  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  send  one,  doctor,  not- 
Irithstanding  our  perfect  confidence  in  you." 

"I  did  n't  see   the  use,"   objected  Stt^phen.  with 
|(Verte<I  head. 
"It  is  uo  qiiestioD  of  confidence  in  me.     I  should 
sfer  it,"  the  diK-tor  said, 
I   "Then  I  'U  send  at  once." 

I  Stephen  again  gave  his  brother  a  darkling  look, 
lere  was  in  it  a  curious  defiance,  yet  timidity.  EJ- 
Dil  was  the  eklest ;  he  bad  the  first  right  to  act.  He 
■kvd  no  advice  from  his  junior,  who  was  tacitly  put 
Wde  albigetlur,  while  Edmund  con!<ulted  witli  the 
tor,  after  sending  off  his  incssage,  wbk'b  was  dis- 
i  by  a  servant,  with  authority  to  engage  a  spe- 
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cial  train  to  bring  down  tke  great  ph^'sicion  vn'Hk  MJ 
little  delay  as  ]>ossible.     Stepkuu  walked  u|i  and  dowi 
the  room,  while  everything  waa  tbu»  L-ikun  out  ol  li 
hands.     He  might  have  attended  to  these  matten  d 
his  own  responsibility,  and  saved  himself  from  being 
thus  Hupei-seded  in  what  he  felt,  with  a  smirtl  mixtun 
of  Hnger  and  alarm  and  satisfaction,  to  lie   his  on 
hoiiae.     He  did  not  wish  to  deprive  his  futlier  of  u 
care.     Ue  ilid  not  winh  him  to  die,  though  that  v 
be  a  solution  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the  moment,  wLi 
it  was  scarcely  possible  not  to  desire.     Nothing  so  b 
as  this,  however,  was  in  his  mind.     He  could  not  h 
told  why  he  had  not  acted  upon  the  doctor's  suggesdc 
and  tek'gruplied,  so  long  as  there  was  time.     Peril 
it  had  been  with  a  vague  idea  of  conciliating  Dr.  I 
son,  of  having  the  doctor  on  his  side ;  perhaps  o 
from  a  reluctance  to  act,  a  hesitation,  a  reaistiu 
wliicli  be  was  now  ashamed  and  wroth  with  htmsa 
He  might  have  done  it,  and  iisserted  his  authority,  j 
stead  of  letting  that  fellow  cut  in,  as  If  he  hjul  i 
right.     Meanwhile,  Ednnmd  acted  as  if  he  had  i 
sole  i-ight.     lie  went  up  with  Dr.  Robson  to  the  | 
tient's  room,  when  the  doctor  thought  it  time  for  an- 
other visit,  leaving  Stephen  still  pacing  about,  agi- 
tated by  feelings  which  he  did  not  dare  to  show.     Mia 
position  was  one  to  try  the  strongest  spiriL    The  pmb- 
abilities  were  that  if  Mr.  Mitford  got    better  eror^> 
thing  would  be  changed ;  and  though  when  Iw  heard 
from  Larktns  his  fatlier's  order  that  Poiiucefort  shout 
be  sent  for,  he  had  stopped  that  cciminiwication, 
hiul  at  the  same  time  sent  for  his  man,  and  ordei 
that  everything  should  be  packed  up,  that  h 
he  ready  to  go  off  at  once,  if  that  was  what  wi 
to  happen.     He  was  determined  he  would  no 
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abuse  and  loss  both.    So  that  ii  the  Squire  got  well,  if 
he  saw  his  lawyer  and  carried  out  his  new  iatentious, 
Stejihen  had  decided  to  leave  tlie  house  in  an  hour's 
time,  perhaps  never  to  return  ;  while  if  Mr.  Mitford 
died,  ill  a  uionient  all  would  he  his,  without  question 
or  remark.     The  balance   of  possibilities  was  thus  a 
very  esciting  and  uncertain  one :  to  be  reduced  to  the 
itioD  of  a  son  banished  from  the  paternal  home,  as 
had  been,  or  to  be  the  master  and  owner  of  all; 
feel  himself  set  aside  from  all  share  in  the  matter 
Edmund,  who  took  the  command  naturally,  by  a 
;lit    which   everybody  acknowledged,  or    to  be    the 
iter,  and  turn  Edmund  out.     And  all  this  hanging 
Vpoa  a  threatl,  upon  the  living  or  dying  of  the  old 
man  up-staii-s  1     Stephen  did  not  wish  his  father  to 
die.     It  was  something,  it  was  much,  that  he  could  re- 
sist that  temptation.     But  he  waited  with  sullen  ex- 
citement, low-flaming,  self-controlled.     He  was  angry 
that  the  London  physicLan  had  heen  sent  fur,  and  that 
he  himself  had  not  sent  for  him,  —  he  scarcely  knew 
which  was  most  annoying,  —  and  went  on  pacing  in 
an  angry  mood,  till  Edmund  and  the  doctor  should 
le  down-stairs  again,  perhaps  bringing  news. 
Edmund   saw  his   brother's   boxes  packed,   as  he 
id  Stephen's  room  on  his  way  down-stairf.  with 
tme  surprise.     He  would  have  preferretl,  had  it  been 
practicable,  to  have  had  no  intercourse  with  )iim :  hut 
that,  it  was  evident,  could  not  be.     He  went,  once 
ire  slowly  and  with  reluctance,  to  the  library,  where 
knew  that  Stephen  was  awaiting  him.     Captain 
itford   stop{)ed   in  his   pacing  up  and  down,  and 
led   round,  when  Edmund  came  in.     They  stood 
id  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment  silently ;  then. 
My  father  is  no  better,"  Edmund  said. 
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"  I  was  afraid  lie  woald  not  be,"  responded  Stopheii, 
"  Robsoa,"  be  added.  "  seems  to  have  ver;  lilik 
bope." 

"  Very  little  bope.  Did  yon  see  bim  before  the 
soizare?" 

"No." 

"  Then  tbings  are  the  same  between  you  as  when 
left  Mount  Travers?  " 


the     . 

I 


After  this  brief  colloquy,  they  stood  for  anol 
moment  looking  at  each  other.  To  think  that  Una 
tellon  should  confront  hira,  as  if  he  were  the  master, 
and  that  at  any  moment  it  might  be  he,  Stephen,  who 
was  the  ma£tcr,  and  able  to  turn  Edmund  out ! 
was  the  thought  that  burned  in  Stephen's  nuod. 
the  chance  of  a  moment !  But  as  yet,  no  one 
hon  that  chance  might  tuni. 


THE  BBEAK-UP. 

EThe  long  night  passed  in  digcomfort  and  gloom,  in 
(oken  dozes  and  broken  conversations,  with  long 
The  two  young  men  sat  opposite  to  each  oth- 
oUiged  to  keep  each  other  company,  yet  with  notb- 
P  to  say.  A  jealous  alarm  prevented  Stephen  from 
;  to  his  room.  He  felt  that  something  might 
Mppen,  if  he  were  not  always  on  the  watch.  The 
quire  might  recover  his  senses.  Pouncefort  might  ar- 
l^ve,  and  find  some  means,  which  neither  doctor  nor 
B  was  capable  of,  to  get  hinn  round.  M'^ho  could 
[  what  might  happen?  Edmund  remained  up  to 
ieive  the  report  of  the  doctor,  to  watch  for  the  posai- 
e  arrival  of  the  physician  from  town,  and  also  partly 
)  he  could  not  sleep.  Dr.  Robson  came  and 
went  from  the  sick-room  to  the  library  below,  throw- 
ing himself  on  the  sofa  in  the  intervals,  to  take  that 
rest  which  doctors  as  well  as  nurses  know  to  be  so  in> 
dispensable  in  face  of  eventualities.  The  doctor 
thought,  in  the  breaks  of  his  sleep,  that  he  hail  never 
seen  anything  more  strange  than  the  aspect  of  the  two 
brothers,  seated  each  in  his  corner,  exchanging  few 
words,  taking  little  notice  of  each  other,  while  thetr 
father  lay  between  life  and  death,  up-stairs.      Was  it 
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int  young  roan,  "  it  is  to  his  a^lvantage  that  he  has 
inrvired,  or  he  woulil  be  dead  by  this  time," 

But  the  fact  was  that  no  more  light  was  to  be 
tbrown  upon  the  question  by  science,  and  the  London 
iihyaician  cauie  and  went,  as  sueh  great  authorities 
ttften  do,  in  a  case  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  mor- 
tel  power. 

Tbe  only  incident  in  the  miserable  lingering  day 
Vsa  tbe  arrival  of  Mr.  Pouncefort,  who  had,  by  some 
Djsterioua  bird  of  the  air  carrying  the  matter,  or  other 
occult  agency,  found  out  that  his  client  was  dying, 
And  had  expressed  a  wish  that  he  should  be  sent  for. 
ifie  arrived  when  Stephen  had  permitted  himself  to 
iMlieve  that  danger  was  over,  and  was  about  to  lie 
down  for  needful  rest.  But  the  sight  of  the  lawyer 
soused  the  heir  at  once. 

"  I  should  n't  advise  you  to  stay,"  Captain  Mitford 
^iserved.     "  He  '11  never  be  able  for  business  again." 

"  It 's  hard  to  tell,"  said  Mr.  Pouncefort,     "  I  've 

rn  a  man  turn  everything  upside  down  in  his  suo- 
•cBsion,  after  that  had  been  said  of  him." 

Stephen  stared  at  the  new-comer  with  glazed  and 
y  eyes,  in  which  a  sullen  fire  burned  behind  the 
film  of  exhaustion ;  but  restrained  the  impulse  to  re- 
ply. He  sat  down  again,  however,  in  the  chair  which 
had   occupied  all  night,  determined  to  keep  thb 

ngerous  visitor  in   sight.     Mr,  Ponncefort  had  no 

mpassion  for  the  supplanter  who  had  been  put  iuto 
Ids  brother's  place,  in  spite  of  all  he  had  himself  been 
sble  to  do  against  it.  He  asked  a  hundred  questions  : 
liow  the  attack  came  on;  what  was  the  cause ;  whether 
.tiiere  had  been  any  "worry"  at  the  bottom  of  so  sud- 

a  a  seizure.     "People  say  something  occurred  to  put 

a  out.  but  of  coarse  you  must  know  " 
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I  the  inspiring  force  had  gone.  Love  and  grief 
1  little  place  iu  that  death- sutfue  ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing overawing  and  impi-essive  in  every  transit  from 
life  to  death.  The  two  sons  stood  side  by  aide,  with- 
i  word.  Hiinuions,  the  bousekueper,  half  with  a 
iJetuinine  sense  of  what  was  beeumiiig,  lialf  ]>erbape  with 
%  real  human  regret  for  the  luaster  of  so  many  yeaitt, 
niffed  a  little  behind  the  uiutain.  The  others  all 
•tood  in  dead  silence,  while  the  doctor  closed  thou 
■taring,  troubled  eyes. 

Stephen  was  the  fii^t  to  leave  the  hmmd.  He  went 
raight  to  his  own,  where  his  servant  was  hanging 
libont,  in  the  agitation  which  fills  a  household  at  aueh 
ft  moment.  He  kicrked  tlie  portmanteaus  with  his  foot, 
i  said  loudly,  "  Undo  all  that,"  before  he  elosed 
lie  door.  He  wanted  rettt  and  uleep  above  all  things, 
nit  he  Gonld  not  refrain  from  that  one  token  of  aa 
mxiety  now  laid  at  rest.  Only  Mr.  Pounoefort,  how- 
Aver,  took  any  notiue  of  this  symbolical  action.  Stephen 
1  been  of  no  acomiat  in  the  huuae  during  these  two 
days,  and  when  he  disappeareJ  without  even  a  good- 
night, without  a  sign  of  civility,  the  others  were  too 
Bucb  preoccai)>ied  to  notice.  Dr.  Kobsou  was  eager  to 
fet  home,  —  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  two  nights 
nt  of  his  house ;  and  Edmund  went  down-stairs  with 
iim,  to  settle  and  arrange  everj'thing.  The  lawyer 
tole  away  to  the  room  which  had  been  prepared  for 
him,  and  after  a  few  hours'  rest  left  the  house  in  th« 
Ktroing,  before  any  one  was  Eistir.  His  mission  had 
aea  a  failure.  Sometiiues  there  is  a  moment  of  pos- 
fibQity,  a  place  of  I'ejjentance,  afforded  to  a  man  at  the 
J  end  of  his  life.  But  in  this  ease  there  was  noth- 
bg  of  the  kind.  The  wrong  done  was  done  perma- 
lently,  and  all  was  now  over.     That  strange  injustice 
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■  Thiiiga  went  on  at  Melconibe  without  further  change 
e  days.     Stephen  took  no  chavge  in  respeet  to 
I  funeral,  or   any  of    the  immiitliate    arrangmneuts 
rbich  had  to  he  made.      IIo  stood  by,  passive,  while 
OQund  gave  all  the  oiilers  and  attended  to  every- 
bing.     Not  a  word  was  said  while  the  father  lay  dead 
&  the  house.     They  even  dined  together  in  silence, 
»ken  only  by  a  few  conventional  phrases  from  time 
I  time.     The  brothera-in-law  were  ahroad,  out  of 
utch ;  and  though  the  entire  county  came  to  the  fu- 
ll there  were  no  relations  except  a  distant  cousin 
r  two,  and  no  one  in  the  house  to  hreak  the  brothers' 
te^h-tHe.     When  all  was  over,  they  returned  alone 
jether  to  the  house.    Mr.  Pouneefort  was  the  princi- 
m1  executor,  and  there  was  no  question  between  them 
Asowt  any  of  the  details.     Onc«  more  the  family  table 
spread  for  the  two  brothers,  who  bad  walked  side 
y  side  after  their  father's  cofiin.     It  would  be  impos- 
nble  to  desLTibe  the  scarcely  contained  excitement  of 
[lorkins  and  his  assistants  as  tu  how  this  dinner  would 
[o  off.     Stephen  solveil  tlie  question  for  them  witliout 
lelay.     He  tame   in    first,  with    his    hands    plunged 
leeply  into  his  pockets  and  his  eyebrows  lowered  over 
kis  eyes,  and  took  his  father's  place.     Instead  of  the 
Wstrained  and  formal  conversation  of  the  intervening 
bjB,  be  now  began  to  talk.     Ue  spoke  of  what  he 
fSB  going  to  do.  " 

"  I  '11  very  likely  go  out  and  join  the  Stathams,  for 
k  bit.  I  'm  not  fond  of  the  Continent,  but  one  does 
I't  know  what  to  do  with  one's  self,  just  at  first.  It 's 
IDo  early  for  Monte  Carlo  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
lon't  know  what  sort  of  beastly  place  they  may  have 
[ot  to,  hut  Statbam  'a  sure  to  look  out  for  himself,  and 
[et  something  or  other  to  do.     And  one  can't  have 
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These  w«re  almost  the  last  words  wliicli  passed  st 
a  period  between  Captaiu  Mitfordof  Melcoiiibe  and 
I  brother.  Stepbeo  left  wiLhtn  a  few  days,  having 
leceeded  ao  well  in  dearing  the  house  that  the  ser- 
utts  forestalled  Liut  by  giving  their  demission  en 
taatie,  headed  by  Mr.  Larkiaa  and  Mrn.  Siuiuiona, 
ihom  Stephen's  speeeii  about  the  idle  lot,  duly  re- 
orted  by  the  equally  offended  Larkins,  had  wounded 
9  the  quiek.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  the  place  in  the 
ands  of  some  of  the  lower  drudges  of  the  kiti^hen,  who 
vA  no  feelings,  and  were  delighted  to  sneeeed  to  the 
Mitious  va{.-ated  by  their  betters :  and  to  have  the 
lOuse  set  up  anew,  with  expensive  menialtt.  supplied 
y  a  London  agent,  when  he  returned.  He  failed  in 
;  the  Forils,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  tiiey 
il  finally  decided  to  take  adr^antage  of  bis  first  liaaty 
astaiwal ;  so  that  his  emissaries  found  nothing  but 
n  empty  house,  when  they  went  to  carry  hin  decision 
Dto  effect.  Stephen  was  not  aware  that  he  escaped 
a  ai^iou  for  wages  and  board  wages,  whioh  Ford  was 
enC  on  bringing  against  hint,  only  by  means  of  &)- 
»iuid*a  entreaties  and  the  coiupensatiiin  he  offers), 
B  order  that  the  famil)*  naiue  should  not  be  dragge<l 
brongh  the  mire,  in  public  nt  least.  But  notwith- 
buidiug  these  efforts,  the  facts  of  the  caae  got 
reathetl   about   iu    the  county,  creating  not  only  a 
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strong  feeling  against  the  new  lord  of  Melcombe,  bnt, 
what  he  dreaded  still  more,  a  wave  of  riotous  ridicult:, 
such  as  went  far,  sweeping  through  half  tlto  mess- 
rooms  in  the  country  in  echoes  of  iuextinguishahle 
laughter :  "  Heard  of  Mitford  of  the  Red  lioans,  — 
bow  he  was  sold  ?  Thought  he  had  got  a  ^mpleton 
in  hand,  that  knew  no  better  ;  but,  hy  Jove  I  oat  she 
marched,  colors  Hying,  and  left  him  p!aiit6-l'u  !  "  Th« 
other  tales  about  him,  which  roused  a  graver  indigna- 
tion,—  how  be  had  been  the  means  ot  his  brother 
Roger's  death,  and,  by  a  sudden  discovery  of  bis  ridlo- 
ulous  adventures  and  shameful  conduct,  of  bis  father's, 
—  though  these  rumors  were  bad  enough,  were  not, 
either  in  the  estimation  of  his  special  public  or  in  hix 
own,  so  overwhelming  as  the  story  of  Lily's  escajie  and 
the  ridicule  of  his  failure.  Even  Statham  and  Mark- 
ham,  bia  brothers-in-law,  ^'  roared  "  as  they  descril 
it,  at  Steve's  absurd  position. 

*'  But  I  'd  cut  the  whole  concern,  if  I  were  yon, 
a  year  or  two,  old  fellow,"  Statham  said.     "  Don't 
back  there  this  year.     Have  a  go  at  the  big  game,  or 
something." 

"  Try  Africa,"  said  Markliam. 

"  By  Jove  !  I  '11  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other] 
What  are  you  talking  of  ?    I  '11  see  you  all  at  —  Jerii 
first  I     And  if  you  don't  care  to  come  to  Melcombe  f( 
September,  —  why,  you  can   try   Africa  yourselves,^ 
Stephen  said. 

This  somewhat  changed  the  ideas  of  the  brothers-ii 
law,  who  were  not  averse  to  coming  to  Meloorabe  f( 
the  partridges.  They  endeavored  to  make  their  wi' 
laugh,  too,  at  the  story  of  Lily,  with  but  partjal 
cess  :  for  women  are  certainly  destitute  of  a  fina 
of  humor. 
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"  It  was  odious  of  Stejihen,  beyond  anything !  " 
idy  Statham  suid  ;  "  but  still,  that  little  set-up  thing  I 
what  dill  she  expect,  I  woiuler?"  And,  "  It  must 
'e  been  her  own  fault,"  Amy  said.  Nina  told  her 
0  tale  with  the  same  ^ravity^  without  seeing  the  fuu. 
•/  knew  Steph<;n  was  after  Lily,  wben  he  used  to  go 
nt  in  the  park  after  dinner.  What  should  he  go  out 
il  the  park  for,  if  he  was  not  after  somebody?  To 
toioke  his  cigar !  Oh !  as  if  a  man  went  out  like  that 
mly  to  Btnoke  his  cigar  I  Simmons  always  s)iook  her 
She  used  to  say  a  gentleman  was  up  to  no  gix>d, 
Vhen  he  went  out  in  the  evenings.  Would  you  let 
Statbam  go  out  like  that,  if  you  knew  there  was  some- 
body at  the  West  Lodge.  Geraldine?" 

"  Bertie  'a  got  his  smokiDg-room,"  said  Lady  Stat> 
lam,  iudignant,  *'  if  there  were  twenty  West  Lodges. 
iBat  I  do  think  poor  papa  was  to  blame  about  the  boys, 
never  letting  them  smoke  at  home." 

"  Boys  are  so  ready  to  go  wrong,"  sighed  Amy,  who 
a  ten  years  younger  than  her  brothers.  Then  the 
party  melted  away,  dispersing  in  different  directions, 
•ad  leaving  only  Nina,  who  knew  better  than  any  one 
low  much  neglected  the  boya  had  been,  and  how  nat- 
sral  it  was  that  they  shoidd  stray  to  the  West  Lodge, 
tfbile  they  smoked  their  cigars. 

Stephen  carne  b;ick  in  September,  and  found  hia 
boose  perfectly  established  with  fine  footmen  from 
London,  and  not  an  old  face  to  remind  him  of  the 
His  friends  arrived  soon  after,  filling  the  house. 
)ut  though  the  covers  were  in  very  good  oi-der,  and 
I  birds  abundant,  it  was  not  a  successful  perform- 
jc,  on  the  whole.  Even  the  Tredgolds  had  other 
Ugagemeuts,  when  he  asked  them  to  dinner.  When 
'  t  Stathams  and  the  Markharoa  came,  there  was  one 
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entert^nent  wluuh  <licl  well,  and  that  was  a  gardo^J 
party,  at  wbich  uobody  was  cumpelled  to  pay  any  p« 
IJcular  attention  tu  the  master  of  the  tiouse.     Othn 

;  the  county  cut  him,  to  his  inteiiKe  astoDishmeaA  I 
and  rage.     And  aiter  tliat  he  took  Statbam'ii  advu%  I 
and  went  abroad, — not  to  Africa,  in  search  of  l^J 
I,  which  wotild  have  been  the  best  thing,  hut  lO'l 
&tonto  Chj'Io  and   other   reeorts   of   the   same   kiodtJ 
Meantime,  the  London  servants  awl  tlie  new  sHtak  I 
lishumut  had  cost  him  for  three  months  more  larmOf 
than  the  old  Siiuire  bail  spent  in  a  couple  of  yean. 
Altogether.  Stephen's  a£Faii-a  were  not  prosperoiu,  nor 
his  prospects  bright.      But,  no  doubt,  if  be  stays  away 
for  a  time,  and  kiteps  his  estate  at  nurse,  and  especiaUj 
if  he  marries  well,  and  brings  home  a  wife  aoceptabhJ 
to  the  county,  the  weight  of  permanence  and  continnfr 
tiun  will  tell  in  his  faror,  and  Captain  Mitford  will  bo 
received,  if  not  with  open  arms,  at  least  back  again 
into  a  tolerable  place. 

Edmund  left  Meleomlie  the  morning  after  his  f 
ther*s  fnneral.  He  did  not  see  Stephen  sgiiin. 
niaile  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  all  hitt  speeia 
belongings,  and  weAt  away  without  much  regret  frum 
the  hoiise  that  should  have  been  hia  home.  There  are 
some  who  feel  more  than  others  the  loss  of  hounes  and 
landn ;  and  there  are  some  wlio  tear  theuiselveA  witl 
difficulty  from  the  walls  that  have  been  tlieir  shftlttfr  id 
their  life.  In  both  pointn  Edmund  was  a  little  at  fai 
He  felt  no  despair  at  the  loss  of  his  inheritaticn ; 
had  never  thought  of  it  as  his.  All  the  emotion  bs] 
had  on  the  subject  he  had  spent  when  Roger  fl 
away,  and  perhaps  the  only  jw-ng  that  had  moveil  him 
concerning  his  own  idiare  of  the  loss  wa^  when  Koginr, 
onaware  of  what  had  passed,  had  anticipated  for  Edr 
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1  tbe  heirabip  he  had  himself  lost.  Ekimund  had 
riancud  a  ounstrictiou  of  his  henrt  when  hia  brother 
ad  iiidulged  in  that  half-uudlancholy,  half -smiling  pic- 
re  of  what  he  believed  was  to  b«  :  himself  with  Lily, 
t  happy  pcrhap.'},  after  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
rord,  yet  feeling  his  only  ponBibility  of  life  to  be  by 
r  aide ;  and  Eiliuund  and  his  Klizaheth  iu  Melcombe, 
2  centres  of  a  wider  existence.  Tears,  whiuh  had  not 
en  drawn  from  Edmund's  eyes  by  his  own  deposi- 
in,  rose  at  the  thought  of  that  talk  of  things  that 
!re  not  to  be. 

H«  went,  after  he  hatl  left  the  house,  to  the  cor- 
r  of  the  [larish  church  in  which  was  the  Melcombe 
Mult.  lie  was  not  unmindful  of  his  father,  either, 
appointments,  what  self-deception,  what  vain 
nticipatioua,  never  to  be  realized,  were  slnit  up  there 
\  the  darkness,  in  that  gloomy  place  where  the  ashes 
\  the  Mitfords  were  kept  from  mingling  with  com- 
lon  dust!  I-^mund  could  not  think  of  any  Failure 
[  his  own,  in  the  presence  of  tbe  failure  of  all  tlkeir 
lans  and  wishes.  He  stood  leaning  upon  tbe  old 
rick  wbU,  with  his  feet  among  the  rank  herbage ; 
len,  with  an  ache  in  his  heart  to  leave  there  all  that 
ad  been  R<^r.  all  the  human  hopes  and  wishes  that 
'ere  never  to  be  fulfilled,  and  with  that  aehe  of  won- 
er  which  !»  in  all  onr  hearts  aa  to  what  they  know  of 
§  who  have  left  us,  in  the  mystery  of  their  new  exist- 
nce,  Edmund  tnmeil  away,  and  set  out  upon  his  own. 
9appy  Kdmund  in  his  mourning,  in  his  deprirntion, 
nth  his  home  shut  against  him,  and  all  natural  expec- 
tion  cut  off !  He  parsed  through  thiise  truublcs 
ightly  enough,  having  his  own  hapjiiness  to  fall  back 
Ipon,  which  waited  serenely  for  him  after  all  was 
r ;  holding  open  the  gates  of  another  paradise,  the 
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roperty  so  much  inferior  to  Melcombc,  anil  in  a  house 
rbicb  was  nothing  but  a  dej'^endeney  of  the  family 
lome  possessed  by  bis  younger  brother.  But  Edmund 
ally  laughed  at  this  feminine  grudge, 

"  Whatever  he  does,  he  iDUst  always  carry  that 
nark  of  cadency,"  he  said.  '*  It  frightened  my  poor 
ather  almost  out  of  changing  hia  will,  but  it  does  not 
n  to  impress  you,  Lizzy."  By  this  time,  our  young 
1  had  got  so  Familiar  with  bis  own  good  fortiiue, 
lod  BO  possessed  by  the  ease  of  his  happiness,  and  felt 
i  BO  difficult  to  realize  that  she  had  not  always  be- 
ODged  to  him,  that  he  had  forgotten  that  superlative 
Hitiuent  of  his  about  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  and 
lalled  hei'  Lizzy,  like  other  people,  with  the  best  grace 
a  the  world. 

"  If  that  were  the  only  sign  of  cadency,  as  you  call 
i,  I  should  not  care  much  about  it,"  said  bis  wife,  in- 
tignantly  ;  "  but  when  I  think  -what  you  are,  Edmund, 
md  what  he  ia  "  — 

"  1  am  no  such  great  things,  if  I  had  not  you  to 
laok  me  up.  But  whatever  poor  Steve  has,  he  can't 
let  rid  of  that  little  mark.     I  must  be  the  head  of  the 

mily,  though  I  have  nothing,  and  he  has  all." 

"  And  you  say  '  jwor  Steve  '  I "  cried  Elizabeth, 
rith  a  flash  of  disdain  in  her  eyes. 

"  Yea,  my  dearest,"  Eilmund  said,  "  poor  Steve. 
I  when  he  thinks,  as  he  must  do  now  and  then,  you 
bay  be  sure  he  feels  it.  too." 

Mrs.  Mitford  shook  her  hoad  indignantly  (it  was 
y  certain  that  she  was  Mrs.  Milford,  and  that  the 
tdy  of  Melcombe,  when  there  might  come  to  be  one, 
Uald  be  nothing  hut  Mrs.  Stephen),  and  perhaps  hers, 
'lough  the  less  generous,  was  the  truer  estimate, 
kephen  bad  sundry  pricks  to  put  up  with,  but  in  the 
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end,  no  doubt,  people  would  forget,  aud  fae  would  ^ 
1  the  most  tniportant  persouage  iu  the  cunscuN 

3  of  many  persons  who  forgot  that  old  story.     It^ 
raucli  to  be  doubted  whether  Edmund  biiuself,  tboi 
he  produced  it  laughing,  to  smooth  down  his  wife's  il 
di<;fiiatiou,  thought  very  much  of  the  iimrk  of  cadew 
or  of  the  fact  tiiat  he  himself  bora  the  family  { 
without  a  difference.     What   pleased   him  roost  i 
that  he  had  possession  of  certain  simpler  things ;  tlllk| 
is  to  say,  that  he  had  got  the  wife  he  wanted,  and  t 
happiness  which  he  had  long  despaired  of.  and  a  hot 
Bucli  as  he  had  dreamed  of.  but  up  to  his  lua 
had    never   known,      lie    thought    these    things  « 
enough  for  a  man,  with  or  without  the  ])03itiou  wliioh 
befits  the  head  of  the  family ;  and  a  number  of  per- 
sons, we  hope,  will  tbink  that  Edmund  was  right. 

Lily  Ford  remained  Mrs.  Travera's  companion,  ■■ 
a  most  congenial  one,  —  more  congenial  than  1 
both,  though  it  was  not  necessary  to  say  so.  \ 
the  old  lady  received  the  deed  of  gift  which  reiiu 
her  in  fidl  possession  of  what  her  husband  < 
have  left  her,  she  accepted  it  with  difficulty  and  n 
resistance,  and  woulil  really  have  preferred  to  ktl 
ber  grievance  instead,  which  was  a  thing  that 
volved  no  responsibilities.  She  managed  U>  i 
little  of  that,  however,  by  making  her  will  instant^ 
and  leaving  ber  property  again  to  Elizabeth.  '*  Vi'h 
could  I  do  ? "  she  said.  '■  Of  course,  whatever  j 
wished,  she  left  me  no  alternative,  after  the  step  a 
took."  The  plate-glass  windows  were  idl  shut  up  fi 
8  long  time,  and  the  bouse  stood  blindly  staring  i 
upon  the  landscape,  with  no  eyes  to  see  it,  while  3 
Travers  and  her  companion  went  abrniu).  It  would 
difficult  to  say  wbicb  of  the  two  mure  oomplutigly  a 
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"jpjeA  these  travels.  Lily,  with  the  honest,  peusaut 
mdatiao  of  her  character,  fouutl  it  iiidispeaiiable  to 
jive  an  equivaleot  for  what  sh«  received,  by  hestowiug 
Souble  care  and  attention  upon  the  old  lady,  who  was 
Bot  her  mistress,  but  yet  depeDded  upon  her  for  a 
^reat  part  of  the  comfort  of  her  life.  As  she  waa 
qoiuk  ajid  intelligent,  and  soon  able  to  make  her  limat- 
uitig  of  boarding-school  French  iiaofol.  and  pretty, 
1  well  dressed,  and  pleasant  to  behulil.  and  ineapabte 
pf  concei^-ing  anything  happier  or  more  elevated  than 
te  little  course  of  oomuonplace  tours,  which  were  to 
9<tfa  tlie  most  exciting  of  travels,  she  satisGed  Mrs, 
9'raverB*a  every  requirement  as  a  companion.  No 
BBother  and  daughter  coidd  have  been  more  happy  to- 
gether. To  travel  about  in  first-class  carriages,  to  live 
ijn  grand  hotels,  to  be  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the 
■iiiiple  tourist  ladies,  to  whom  every  innkeeper  was  ob- 
■equiouB,  filled  Lily  with  an  elation  whieli  had,  aft«r 
aU,  something  more  in  it  than  personal  aggrandize- 
inent;  it  was  the  ideal  after  which  she  had  sighed,  the 
]dan  that  pleased  her  ohildisb  thouglit.  Perhaps  the 
aspiration  to  be  a  lady,  in  the  acceptation  of  the  word 
which  occurs  to  a  gamekeeper's  daughter.  —  to  live 
among  beautiful  things,  according  to  what  her  imagi- 
nation holds  for  beautiful ;  to  have  the  leisure,  the 
^race,  the  softness,  the  brightness  of  Indyhood  about 
Iter,  instead  of  inhabiting  a  cottage  and  working  at 
needlework  for  a  living, —  is  not.  after  all,  an  aspira- 
tion to  be  despised.  It  w.os  tbe  best  thing  she  knew, 
just  as  traveling  on  the  Continent  was  the  tinest  occu- 
pation she  knew,  Uie  thing  which  the  finest  people  did. 
8be  would  not  have  bought  that  elevation,  as  she  had 
proved,  in  .anything  but  an  honest  way.  Meantime, 
her  father  and  mother  had  charge  of  Mount  Travera, 
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Mis.  Ford  orpiipyiug  the  fine  positioD  of  housekeeper, 
wliik  the  "kdies"  — oh!  the  delight  of  that  word. 
wliii-'h  the  mother,  with  profound  self  -  abnegation, 
turned  over  in  her  mouth  like  a  sweet  morsel,  as  she 
said  it  —  werf  absent  on  their  tour.  Lily  Itad  now  3 
little  fortune  o£  her  own.  —  the  money  whieh  Koger 
hod  meant  to  settle  upon  her  when  she  should  be  his 
wife.  She  was  not  sure  that  she  could  have  chosen 
anything  more  desirable  for  herself,  had  she  been  per- 
mitted to  choose  her  own  fate. 

Poor  Itogcr  I  This  was  all  his  foolish  love  had 
conio  to,  —  tlie  love  which  ho  knew  to  be  foolish; 
whicli  had  cost  him  his  inheritance,  and,  in  a  manner, 
his  life.  Was  not  his  fate,  perhaps,  the  best  after  all, 
—  to  escape  from  all  the  net-work  of  misery  whicli 
woidd  have  caught  his  feet,  the  unsuitable  companion- 
ship! whicl)  never  could  have  satisfied  his  miail,  and  to 
l"'::i!i  over  ag.iin  in  a  world  where  at  least  the  same 
:;ilii-i  ciLiiLiot  be  possible?     But  it  is  hard  for  mea 
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